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A Preface to Violence 


By Marvin E. WOLFGANG 


ABSTRACT: Violence is generally viewed as some form of 
physical injury inflicted on others. A brief review of the 
articles in this volume suggests that the public fear of violence 
may be greater than the actual amount of violent behavior. 
Assaultive crimes and other forms of violence are summarized. 
The dominant, middle-class society morally denounces vio- 
lence, perhaps partly because of a general principle which 
characterizes every established political power and the need 
to uphold nonviolence as a means of discouraging attacks 
against that power. The thesis of a “subculture of violence” 
is briefly outlined and refers to a system of norms and values 
set apart from the dominant nonviolent culture and which 
expect or require the use of violence in many kinds of social 
relationships. 


Marvin E. Wolfgang, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is Professor and Graduate 
Chairman, Department of Sociology, University of. Pennsylvania. He has been Social 
Science Research Council Fellow (1955); Fulbright Research Scholar (1957); and 
Guggenheim Fellow (1957-58). He is currently President, Pennsylvania Prison Society; 
President-Elect, American Society of Criminology; member of the Scientific Committee, 
International Society of Criminology; Criminology Editor, Journal of Criminal Lew, 
Criminology, and Police Science; Codirector, Study of Violence Project, University of 
Puerto Rico; and Codirector, Center of Criminological Research, University of Penn- 
sylvania. His publications include Patterns in Criminal Homicide (1958), The Measure- 
ment of Delinquency (with T. Sellin, 1964), and Crime and Race: Conceptions and 
Misconceptions (1964). 
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IOLENCE is a generic term that 

may include many forms of overt, 
and often noxious, expressions, ranging 
from internal physiological changes in 
the organism to external behavior that 
directly impinges upon the safety and 
security of other organisms. Hostility, 
psychological and physical aggression, 
anger, and rage are all terms that have 
been associated with the meaning of vio- 
lent responses to stimuli. The terms are 
not synonymous, and the experimental 
psychologist in laboratory settings still 
seeks to distinguish their behavioral 
differences, Discord, conflict, protest, 
and even revolution do not necessarily 
involve violence, as the history of non- 
violent opposition to established polity 
and policy has shown. We even use the 
term “war” in a way that does not in- 
. variably mean bloodshed when we speak 
of a “war on crime,” a “war against 
disease,” or a “war on poverty,” and 
refer to our mounting a massive col- 
lective attack on a social problem. 

It is probably safe to assert, however, 
that violence is generally perceived as 
the display of behavior which inflicts 
physical injury. Although suicide may 
fall within this more delimited defini- 
tion, there appears to be more public 
concern with violence which results in 
injury inflicted by others. Not all vio- 
lence transgresses legal norms, but legal 
sanctions proscribing many types of vio- 
lence reflect a general societal opposition 
to violence, the historical concern with 
it, and the need to regulate its expres- 
sion. Murder, rape, aggravated assault, 
armed robbery, and kidnapping are ob- 
vious examples of criminal violence. 
Labor riots, race riots, lynching mobs, 
fights among delinquent gangs, and at- 
tacks by organized criminal syndicates 
are all forms of collective violence that 
have punctuated the history of social 
change. 

Together, these types of individual 
and collective violence comprise the con- 


cern of this volume. The authors have 
addressed themselves to the existence of 
violence in American culture, that is, 
violence as part of our normal social 
functioning, as an element in our literary 
history, our current fiction, and our mass 
media, as a cultural expression of the 
masculine role, and as a psychologically 
analyzable phenomenon socially trans- 
mitted through child-rearing in different 
social classes. ; 

The President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice is much concerned with the pub- 
lic fear of criminal violence. Several of 
our authors have analyzed national 
trends in aggressive crimes, the existence 
of violence in organized crime, the ex- 
tent of violence among juvenile gangs, 


‘and the amount of violence among 


prisoners. 

We recognize, however, that the use 
of physical violence is not confined to 
common-law criminals. The police and 
other institutional representatives of 
legitimized activity use violence to ex- 
press their disdain of, and to control, 
opposing forces. Labor groups have 
both used and suffered from violence in 
their conflicts with the managerial forces 
of production. Political groups on the 
far left and on the extreme right of the 
Establishment call for violence in their 
ideologies or have actually engaged in 
collective aggression. These forms of 
violence are discussed in factual detail 
and in theoretical style in this volume. 

In the usual fashion of a compendium 
of the sort represented by THE ANNALS, 
each author was asked to focus his paper 
on a relatively specific topic; there was 
no interaction among the authors except 
through the structure provided by the 
editor. Yet, there are some clearly re- 
lated themes emerging from this collec- 
tion of expertise. ` 

(1) There is considerable public fear 

that there has been a great in- 


% 








(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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crease of violence in American 
culture. ; 

Contrary to this rise in public fear, 
crimes of violence are not signifi- 
cantly increasing. 

The high-volume content of fan- 
tasy violence in American litera- 
ture and in mass media like tele- 
vision has not been shown to be 
correlated with changes in the ex- 
tent of real violence. 

In its institutional mode of in- 
group control and accommodation 
to the legitimate culture, organ- 
ized crime has shifted from bla- 
tant violence to financial fighting 
and only an occasional subter- 
ranean resort to physical force. 
Even juvenile gangs, selected for 
their reputation of “toughness,” 
whose actions have been care- 
fully observed and documented 
over long stretches of time, engage 
more in verbal violence than in 
violent behavior, and the amount 
of the latter is described as sur- 
prisingly low. 

Legal regulations and past violent 
victories in labor disputes have 
reduced violence in this arena to 
the point where it can be declared 
that no one has been ‘slain in la- 
bor disputes in this country since 
the 1950’s, 

If aggressively violent actors are 
rewarded, in the laboratory, in 
fantasy, or in the real world, they 
may readily be imitated as role 
models; if they are punished, the 
probability of imitation is consid- 
erably decreased. 

There appears to be no set of per- 
sonality variables sufficiently cor- 
related with aggressive behavior to 
permit valid predictions of which 
individuals will engage in violence. 


(9) The social system may generate 


violence by the labels of virtue it 
attaches to legitimized violence in 


efforts to maintain social control: 
for example, through the police, 
prison guards, the masculine role, 
and international relations, includ- 
ing the use of military force in 
war, 

Despite the middle-class antipathy 
to certain kinds of violence that 
are viewed as “messy” (that is, 
crime, riots, and other attacks on 
the social order), there may be a 
functional role for properly con- 
trolled violence and the use of a 
language of violence. 


(10) 


To survive, a political culture must 
maintain a dominant thesis of nonvio- 
lence. If the group possessing power to 
enforce its value system is to retain 
power, subduing enemies from without 
or within is really subsidiary to the ne- 
cessity to promote nonviolence. To be 
a functioning social system, even a to- 
talitarian society ruled by fear and force 
must ultimately have the behavioral 
obedience of the masses, which, in effect, 
means nonviolent conformity. The 
power elite of a democracy, as of any 
other particular governmental form, 
similarly relies upon the virtue of non- 
violence within its borders. 

One of the functions of a moral de- 
nunciation of violence is to deter direct 
attacks against the Establishment, to 
prevent the dethroned and the weak 
from using violent methods, like revolu- 
tion, to usurp positions of power. 
Death is the ultimate weapon of force, 
as is capital punishment for crime; and 
with a paucity of alternatives to this 
weapon, expressions of violence leading 
to death will be used both by those 
groups with the maximum means of 
control and by those with the minimum 
of power, Of course, a group, like 
slaves, whose demands do not rise to the 
level of conscious and collective desire 
to share the position and power of the 
entrenched masters, will adhere to the 


t 
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twin principles of successful systems of 
slavery: nonviolence and submission. 

In general, however, there is probably 
an inverse relation between the number 
of legitimately alternative means to 
achieve status and power, on the one 
hand, and the amount of violence ex- 


pressed by a group consciously seeking- 


those ends. 

Even if one is opposed to the use of 
violence, it should be possible to exam- 
ine violence from the viewpoint of func- 
tionalism and with considerable ethical 
detachment. The sociology of violence 
still needs to be written, but certainly 
one of the modern starting points should 
be Georges Sorel’s Réflexions sur la vio- 
lence, which first appeared in 1906.2 


1 Georges Sorel, Réflexions sur la violence 
(Paris: M. Riviere, 1936). 

The earlier “conflict school” of sociology 
would, of course, have to be examined as 
part of a sociology of violence. Georg Sim- 
mels Conflict and the Web of Group Afilia- 
tions, trans. Kurt H. Wolff and Reinhard 
Bendix (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964) is especially relevant. For recent items, 


see: Lewis Coser, The Functions of Social , 


Conflict (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1956); El- 
ton B. McNeil (ed.), The Nature of Human 
Conflict (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1965). 

The issues of the Journal of Conflict Reso- 
lution are, of course, pertinent. Relative to 
our main concern with violence, see especially, 
Rolf Dahrendorf, “Toward a Theory of So- 
cial Conflict,” The Journal of Conflict Resolu- 
tion (1958) 2: 170-183, and the entire issue 
entitled “The Anthropology of Conflict,” The 
Journal of Conflict Resolution (1961), Vol. V, 
No. 1. 

For recent general references to the sociology 
of violence, see Joseph S. Roucek, “The Soci- 
ology of Violence,” Journal of Human Rela- 
tions (1957) 5: 9-21; David Marlowe, “Com- 
mitment, Contract, Group Boundaries and 
Conflict,” reprinted from Science and Psycho- 
analysis, (New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1963), pp. 43-55; E. V. Walter, “Violence 
and the Process of Terror,” American Socio- 
logical Review (1964) 29: 248-257; Jessie 
Bernard, “Some Current Conceptualizations in 
the Field of Conflict,” American Journal of 
Sociology (1955) 70: 442-454; Austin L. 


Speaking for the revolutionary syndica- 
list wing of. the labor movement, Sorel 
focused in his theoretical writings on 
the struggle for social power. He saw 
a positive function for violence (but not 
brutality) in social conflicts and the 
desirability of an open recognition of 
the necessity of violence. With a worn 
and weak analogy, it could be claimed 
that a doctor’s denial of germs or death 
does not reduce either, and denying the 
social role of violence does not reduce 
the amount of violence, 
Sorel said, is the means which con- 
trollers of existing institutions use to 
prevent threats from proletarian vio- 
lence. Some of these notions are in- 
ferred in Coser’s paper that follows. 

In view of the comments by several 
authors of this volume that violence is 
not increasing, or is even decreasing, 
among persons involved in organized 
crime, it is interesting to note that Sorel 
suggests that reduction of overt acts of 
violence in social relations is correlated 
with an increase in fraud and corrup- 
tion, that fraud comes to replace vio- 
lence as the road to success and privi- 
lege. Those more adept at fraud than 
at force, adds James Burnham, cling to 
humanitarian ideals.? Crimes of fraud 
are not so morally reprehensible as are 
crimes of violence, as Sutherland, echo- 
ing Sorel, made analytically clear to 
criminologists. What Sorel called “cun- 
ning” in his references to co-operation, 





Porterfield, Cultures of Violence (Fort Worth, 
Tex.: Leo Potishman, 1965). 

There is a growing concern in peace research 
with what has been called “the sociology of 
nonviolence.” For a review of some of these 
ideas, see Martin Oppenheimer, “Towards a 
Sociology of Nonviolence,” Paper read at the 
Eastern Sociological Society meeting, Boston, 
April 11, 1964. 

2 James Burnham, The Machiavellians (Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery, 1963), p. 140. This is 
the re-issue of Burnham’s classic work gn po- 
litical theory, published by John Day in 1943. 

3 Edwin Sutherland, White Collar Crime 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1949). 


Such denial, ’ 


1 
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arbitration, and “social peace” has come 
to replace the use of violence in many 
aspects of the social struggle for power. 
Manipulation of persons and things, es- 
pecially through economic institutions 
and the impersonalized relationships 
represented by money (so well analyzed 
by Simmel +), increasingly is substituted 
for force. Men become interchangeable, 
alienation accumulates, and minds are 
raped in subtle ways. Like other groups 
in the midst of growth and in the strug- 
gle for success and power, adolescents, 
thinks Edgar Friedenberg, cope more 
readily with force than manipulation.® 
His notion is that more firm and force- 
ful treatment may be easier for ado- 
lescents to respond to than the psycholo- 
gizing management by teachers and 
counselors, 
` But the traumas resulting from bu- 
reaucratic and professional manipula- 
tion have not been adequately cata- 
logued, so that we cannot yet determine 
whether this functional equivalence of 
violence is beneficial or deleterious to 
society. Clearly, however, violence is 
deplored by all who have -a stake in 
existing society. Hence, it should fol- 
low that the greater the participation 
which members of society have in its 
maintenance, control, and direction, the 
less vulnerable that society will be to 
the emergence of collective violence de- 
signed to alter or overthrow it. 

Except for violent acts due to idiosyn- 
cratic psychopathologies, crimes: of vio- 


lence in interpersonal relations are of a, 


different order and require a slightly al- 
tered theoretical formulation. In an- 
other context, the sociological notion of 


4 Georg Simmel, Philosophie des Geldes 
(Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1900). For a 
succinct sketch of this work, see Howard 
Becker, “On Simmel’s Philosophy of Money,” 
in Georg Simmel 1858-1918, ed, Kurt H. Wolff 
(Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University 
Press, 1959), pp. 216-232. i 

5 Edgar Z. Friedenberg, The Vanishing Ado- 
lescent (New York: Dell, 1962). 


subculture has been used:to analyze 
what some of us have called a “subcul- 
ture of violence.” 8 

We find no physiological evidence of 
any spontaneous stimuli for fighting aris- 


_ing within the body of a normal organ- 


ism. This lack of evidence leads to an 
important consideration: the chain of 
causation of overt aggression traces back 
to the outside of the organism, and al- 
though there may be individual differ- 
ences in the reactivity to external stim- 
uli evoking aggression, these inner char- 
acteristics do not, by themselves, explain 
aggressive behavior. We are therefore 
directed to the external social environ- 
ment as the area where the causative 
key to aggression must presently be 
found.’ It is claimed that the use of 
force or violence, either in interpersonal 
relationships or in group interactions 
such as delinquent gangs, is to be viewed 
as a reflection of basic values that stand 
apart from the dominant, central, or 
parent culture. The theory suggests 
that this overt and often illicit expres- 
sion of violence is part of a subcultural 
normative system. 

Now it is obvious that no subculture 
can be totally different from or totally 
in conflict with the society of which it is 
apart. Even a subculture of violence is 
not entirely an expression of violence, 
for there must be interlocking value ele- 
ments shared with the dominant culture. 
It-is not even necessary that violent ag- 
gression be the predominant mode of 
expression in order to contend that the 
value system is set apart as subcultural. 

8 Marvin E. Wolfgang, Patterns in Criminal 
Homicide (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1958). For more detailed de- 
velopment of this thesis, see the forthcoming 
publication, Theoretical Integration in Crimi- 
nology, by Marvin E. Wolfgang and Franco 
Ferracuti, to be published by Tavistock Pub- 
lications, London. 

7 There is an abundant literature supporting 
this position. See, for example, John Paul 


Scott, Aggression (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1958). 
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When violence occurs in the dominant 
culture, it usually is legitimized, as in 
the case of war, but most often is vi- 
carious and a part of fantasy, although 
it is not farfetched to suggest that an 


entire political entity may become a cul- , 


ture of violence when engaging in war. 

Subcultural variations may be viewed 
as quantitative and relative. The ex- 
tent of differences from the larger cul- 
ture and the degree of intensity which 
they possess are variables that could be 
measured by known sociopsychological 
techniques. At present we are required 
to rely almost entirely upon expressions 
of violence and conduct in varioùs forms 
—parent-child relationships, parental 
discipline, . domestic quarrels, street 
fights, delinquent-conflict gangs, crimi- 
nal records of assaultive behavior, crimi- 
nal homicides, and the like—for descrip- 
tions of the extent of these subcultural 
variations. 

The subcultural normative system des- 
ignates that in some types of social in- 
teraction a violent and physically ag- 
gressive response is either expected or 
required by all members sharing in that 
system of values. That the actors’ be- 
havior expectations occur in more than 
one situation is obvious. There is, for 
example, a variety of circumstances in 
which homicide occurs, and the high 
frequency of prior aggressive crimes, 
both among victims and offenders, at- 
tests to the multisituational use of vio- 
lence. Obviously, persons living in a 
subcultural milieu designated as a sub- 
culture of violence cannot and do not 
engage in violence continuously. Other- 
wise normal social functioning would be 
virtually impossible. It is only sug- 
gested that such things as ready access 
to weapons in this milieu may become 
essential to protection against others 
who respond in similarly violent ways in 
certain situations, and that the carrying 
of knives or other protective devices 
becomes a common symbol of willingness 


to participate in violence, to expect vio- 
lence, and to be ready for its retaliation. 

The subcultural ethos of violence may 
be shared by all ages in a subsociety, 
but this ethos is most prominent in a 
limited age group, ranging from late 
adolescence to middle age. It is not sug- 
gested that all persons in a particular 
ethnic, sex, or age group share in com- 
mon the use of potential threats of vio- 
lence. But the known empirical distri- 
bution of conduct, which expresses the 
sharing of this violence theme, shows 
greatest localization, incidence, and fre- 
quency in limited subgroups and reflects 
differences in learning about violence as 
a problem-solving mechanism. 

As Parsons? and others have sug- 
gested, every norm has its counternorm. 
In the case of the subculture of vio- 
lence, the counternorm is nonviolence. 
That is, violation of expected and re- 
quired violence is most likely to result 
in a sanction such as ostracism from the 
group. Alienation of some kind, depend- 
ing on the range of violence expecta- 
tions that are unmet, seems to be a form 
of punitive action most feasible for this 
subculture. The juvenile who fails to 
live up to the conflict gang’s require- 
ments is pushed outside the group. The 
adult male who does not defend his 
honor or his female companion may be 
socially emasculated. The “coward” is 
forced to move out of the territory to 
find new friends and make new alliances. 
Membership is lost in the subsociety 


_Sharing the cluster of attitudes posi- 


tively associated with violence. If 
forced withdrawal or voluntary retreat 
are not acceptable modes of response to 
engaging in the counternorm, then exe- 
cution, as it is reputed to occur in or- 
ganized crime, may be used as the ex- 
treme punitive measure, 


8 Talcott Parsons, The Social System Glen- 
coe, Hl: Free Press, 1951), chap. 7 (“Deviant 
Behavior and The Mechanisms of Social Con- 
trol”), pp. 249-325, 
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The use of violence in a subculture is 
not necessarily viewed as illicit conduct, 
and the users therefore do not have to 
deal with feelings of guilt about their 
aggression. Violence can become a part 
of the life style, the theme for. solving 
difficult problems. It should be stressed 
that the problems and situations to 
which this thesis refers arise mostly 
within the subculture, for violence is 
used primarily between persons and 
groups who themselves rely upon the 
same supportive values and norms. A 
carrier and user of violence will not be 
burdened by conscious guilt, then, not 
only because he generally is not at- 
tacking the representatives of the non- 
violent culture, but also because the re- 
cipient of his violence shares in the 
same subculture and is from similar 
class, occupation, residence, age, and 
other attribute categories which char- 
acterize the subuniverse of persons 
sharing in the subculture of violence. 
Even law-abiding members of the local 
subculture area may not view various 
illegal expressions of violence as menac- 
ing or immoral. Thus, when the at- 
tacked see their assaulters as agents of 
the same kind of aggression that they 
themselves represent, violent retaliation 
is readily legitimized for them by a situ- 
ationally specific rationale, as well as by 
the generally normative supports for 
violence, : 


The major thrust of the thesis of a 
subculture of violence is related to as- 
saultive offenses, but the thesis is inti- 
mately connected to our earlier discus- 
sion of the dominant culture, its moral 
denouncement of violence, its demands 
for conformity to what is in many West- 
ern countries the middle-class value sys- 
tem. The thesis remains viable also in 
terms of the lack of appropriate alterna- 
tives for solving problems arising from 
interpersonal relations and the relation 
of self to the larger life arena. When 
the repertoire of response to the de- 
mands of social life is limited, violence 
may become a modal reaction and part 
of a normative system. 

The following articles in this volume 
are not meant to cover all aspects of vio- 
lence. We have specifically refrained 
from discussing revolution, war, and the 
current race riots such as the mammoth 
one in Watts, California. These types 
of violence require separate analysis not 
permitted by the space of this issue of 
THE ANNALS. Occasionally, however, 
these forms of violence are mentioned 
within the larger context of some arti- 
cles. We trust that any lacunae on the 
topic of violence which the reader finds 
here will be filled by his acquiring new 
insights to use after having been ex- 
posed to this collection of essays written 
by some of our most competent social 
observers. 


Some Social Functions of Violence a 


By Lewis A. COSER 


AssTRACT: American social science has traditionally been 
somewhat remiss in examining social conflict and social violence 
because of its excessive commitment to models of social har- 
mony; this has resulted in a tame view of social structures. 
This paper proposes to redress the balance somewhat by dis- 
cussing three social functions of violence: violence as a form 
of achievement, violence as a danger signal, and violence as a 
catalyst. A plea is made that the study of social violence be 
given greater emphasis in further research. 
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HE folklore of psychology has it 

that animals in experimental studies 
display systematically different þe- 
havioral characteristics dépending on 
the investigator. Rats described by 
American observers are seen as frenet- 
ically active, given to a great deal of 
motor activity, forever dashing in and 
out of mazes, always trying to get some- 
where—though not always certain of 
exactly where. In contrast, experi- 
mental aimals seen through the lens of 
German investigators, apes, for example, 
seem given to long and intense periods 
of pensive deliberation and musing 
cogitation. 

This jest highlights an important 
truth. There are systematic differences 
in the ways a particular scholarly com- 
munity at a given moment in time 
chooses to approach the manifold data 
with which it is confronted. In soci- 
ology, for example, even if most Amer- 
ican social theorists would readily agree 
in the abstract that conflict as well as 
order, tension as well as harmony, 
violence as well as peaceful adjustment 
characterize all social systems in vary- 
ing degrees, social theory actually has 
settled mainly for a remarkably tame 
_and domesticated view of the social 
world. This is so despite the fact that 
European social thinkers such as Marx, 
Weber, and Simmel, upon-whose works 
so much of American theorizing de- 


pends for its inspiration, had an entirely 


different orientation. 

It seems as if American social science, 
developing in a society which, its birth 
through revolution notwithstanding, has 
only known one major internal upheaval 
throughout its history, has failed to be 
sensitized to the pervasive effects of 
violence, conflict, and disorder which to 
the European thinker were facts that 
they could not but be acquainted with 
intimattly. While to the European 
thinker the fragility of the social fabric 
and the brittleness of social bonds 


seemed self-evident experiences, Amer- 
ican social science proceeded from a 
world view in which social violence was 
at best seen as a pathological phenom- 
enon. As Arnold Feldman has recently 
argued: 


Violence is conceived as being incidental 
to the basic character of social structures 
and processes. Indeed the very conception 
of social structure ordinarily excludes the 
source of structural destruction.+ 


As long as American sociology con- 
fined its attention mainly to a limited 
view of the contemporary American 
scene, its neglect of conflict and violence 
was, perhaps, none too disabling, at least 
until recently. But at present, when 
sociology has happily awakened to the 
need of doing comparative studies of 
social structures in both geographical 
space and historical time, this domesti- , 
cated vision of the social world can 
be severely hampering. In addition, it 
seems that even the proper study of 
American society can no longer profit 
from exclusive emphasis on models and 
constructs in which conflict and violence 
are deliberately or unwittingly mini- 
mized. Just as analyses of, say, con- 
temporary South Africa, Latin America, 
or Southeast Asia, or of seventeenth- 
century England or nineteenth-century 
France, would be patently unrealistic if 
they ignored the functions of political 
violence, so it has become increasingly 
evident that such ignoring would be 
just as unrealistic in the study of the 
current racial scene in the United States. 

For a. number of years I have urged 


1 Arnold S. Feldman, “Violence and Vol- 
atility: The Likelihood of Revolution,” In- 
ternal War, ed. Harry Eckstein (New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1964), p. 111. See 
also, Ralf Dahrendorf, Class and Class Con- 
flict in Industrial Society (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1959) and a series 
of later papers collected in the author’s 
Gesellschaft und Freiheit (Munich: R. Piper, 
1961). 
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a correcting of the traditional balance 
in theoretical and empirical emphasis in 
studies of social conflict and social order 
and have suggested that it is high time 
to tilt the scale in the direction of 
greater attention to social conflict.? 
Though much of my work was more 
generally concerned with the wider topic 
of social conflict rather than with the 
somewhat narrower area of social vio- 
lence, a number of propositions previ- 
ously advanced apply to violence as 
well. There is no need, therefore, to 
reiterate them in this paper. Instead, I 
shall focus selectively on but a few 
functions of social violence: violence as 
a form of achievement, violence as a 
danger signal, and violence as a catalyst. 
It is to be understood that this is by no 
means an exhaustive list of the functions 
of violence, nor will its dysfunctions be 
. dealt with in this paper. 


VIOLENCE AS ACHIEVEMENT 


Certain categories of individuals are 
so located in the social structure that 
they.are barred from legitimate access to 
the ladder of achievement, as Merton 
has argued in convincing detail. More- 
over, as Cloward and Ohlin * have shown 
more recently, certain categories of per- 
sons may find themselves in structural 


2Lewis A. Coser, The Functions of Social 
Conflict (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1956); 
Lewis A Coser, “Social Conflict and the 
Theory of Social Change,” British Journal of 
Sociology, VIII, 3 (September 1957), pp. 
197-207; Lewis A. Coser, “Some Functions 
of Deviant Behavior and Normative Flex- 
ibility,” American Journal of Sociology, 
LXVIII, 2 (September 1962), pp. 172-181; 
Lewis A. Coser, “Violence and the Social 
Structure,” Violence and War, Vol. VI of 
Science and Psycholanalysis, ed. Jules Masser- 
man (New York: Grune and Stratton, 1963). 

3 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure (rev. ed.; Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1957), chaps. 4 and 5. 

4 Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, 
Delinquency and Opportunity (Glencoe, IIL: 
Free Press, 1960). 


positions which effectively prevent them 
from utilizing not only legitimate chan- 
nels of opportunity but criminal and 
illegitimate channels as well. I shall 
argue that when all such channels are 
barred, violence may offer alternate 
roads to achievement. 

Cloward and Ohlin take as a case in 
point adolescents in disorganized urban 
areas who are oriented toward achiev- 
ing higher positions and yet lack ac- 
cess to either conventional or criminal 
opportunity structures. “These ado- 
lescents,” they argue, 


seize upon the manipulation of violence as 
a route to status not only because it pro- 
vides a way of expressing pent-up angers 
and frustrations but also because they are 
not’ cut off from access to violent means 
by vicissitudes of birth. In the world of 
violence, such attributes as race, socio- 
economic position, age, and the like are 
irrelevant; personal worth is judged on the 
basis of qualities that are available to all 
who would cultivate them. The acquisition 
of status is not simply a consequence of 
skill in the use of violence or of physical 
strength but depends, rather, on one’s will- 
ingness to risk injury or death in the search 
for “rep,” 5 


In the area of violence, then, ascriptive 
status considerations become irrelevant. 
Here, the vaunted equal opportunity, 
which had been experienced as a sham 
and a lure everywhere else, turns out 
to be effective. In the wilderness of 
cities, just as in the wilderness of the 
frontier, the gun becomes an effective 
equalizer. Within the status structure 
of the gang, through a true transvalua- 
tion of middle-class values, success in 
defense of the “turf” brings deference 
and “rep” which are unavailable any- 
where else. Here the successful ex- 
ercise of violence is a road to achieve- 
ment. 

Nor need we rest consideratien with 


the case of juvenile delinquency. One 


5 Ibid., p. 175. 
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can make the more general assertion 
that in all those situations in which 
both legitimate and illegitimate socio- 
economic achievement seems blocked, 
recourse to aggressive and violent þe- 
havior may be perceived as a significant 
area of “achievement.” This may help 
to explain the ideal of machismo in the 
lower classes of Latin America. Here, 
as in the otherwise very different vio- 
lence in disorganized urban areas of 
American cities, men tend to feel that 
only prowess in interpersonal violence 
or in aggressive sexual encounters allows 
the achievement of personal identity and 
permits gaining otherwise unavailable 
deference. Where no social status can 
be achieved through socioeconomic 
channels it may yet be achieved in the 
show of violence among equally deprived 
peers. , 

Somewhat similar mechanisms may be 
at work in the intrafamilial aggression 
and violence of American lower-class 
fathers. These men tend to compensate 
for inadequate rewards in the occupa- 
tional world at large by an aggressive 
assertion of male superiority within the 
little world of the family—as Donald 


McKinley has recently argued with, 


much cogency.® The disproportionately 
high rate of interpersonal violence 
among Negro males may yield to a 
similar explanation. Since Negroes are 
assigned lowest position in all three 
major dimensions of the American status 
system-——ethnicity, class, and education 
—and since their mobility chances are 
nil in the first and minimal in the second 
and third, it stands to reason that 
achievement in the area of interpersonal 
violence might be seen as a channel 
leading to self-regard and self-enhance- 
ment—at least as long as conflict with 
the dominant white majority seems 
socially unavailable as a means of col- 

6 Donald G. McKinley, Social Class and 


Family Life (New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1964). 


lective action. This does not preclude 
that violent acting out may not also 
at the same time call forth a feeling of 
self-hatred for acting in the stereo- 
typical manner in which the Negro is 
accused of acting by the dominant 
white. 

Revolutionary violence, both in the 
classical revolutions of the past and in 
the anticolonialist liberation movements 
of the present, can also be understood 
in this manner. Participation in such 
violence offers opportunity to the op- 
pressed and downtrodden for affirming 
identity and for claiming full manhood 
hitherto denied to them by the powers 
that be. Participation in revolutionary 
violence offers the chance for the first 
act of participation in the polity, for 
entry into the world of active citizen- 
ship. In addition, participation in acts 
of violence symbolizes commitment to 
the revolutionary cause. It marks to 
the actor, but also to his circle, the ir- 
revocable decision to reject the ancien 
régime and to claim allegiance to the 
revolutionary movement. This has been 
well described by the late Frantz Fanon, 
an active participant in the Algerian 
movement of liberation and one of its 
most powerful ideological spokesmen. 
“For colonial man,” he writes, 


violence incarnates absolute praxis. . . . 
The questions asked of militants by the 
organization are marked by this vision of 
things. “Where did you work? With 
whom? What have you done?” The 
group demands that the individual commits 
an irreversible deed. In Algeria, for ex- 
ample, where almost all of the men who 
called for the struggle of national liberation 
were condemned to death or pursued by the 
French police, confidence in a man was 
proportional to the degree of severity of 
his [police] case. A new militant was con- 
sidered reliable when he could no longer 
return to the colonial system. It seems 
that this mechanism was at play among 
the Mau Mau in Kenya where it was re- 
quired that each member of the group 
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strike the victim. Hence everyone was 
personally responsible for the victim’s 
death. . . . Violence once assumed permits 
those who have left the group to return to 
their place and to be reintegrated. Colonial 
man liberates himself in and through vio- 
lence.” 


The act of violence, in other words, 
commits a man symbolically to the 
revolutionary movement and breaks his 
ties with his previous life and its com- 
mitments. He is reborn, so to speak, 
through the act of violence and is now 
in a position to assume his rightful 
place in the revolutionary world of new 
men. 

Similar considerations may also ac- 
count for the otherwise puzzling fact 
that women, normally much less given 
to violence than men, have played lead- 
ing roles in classical revolutionary 
movements and in such modern libera- 
tion movements as that of Algeria. Here 
one may suggest that situations where 
the old norms have broken down differ 
significantly from normatively stable 
situations. In the latter, women, having 
internalized the acceptance of their 
lower status relative to men, tend to 
have low rates of active violence. Their 
suicide as well as their homicide rates 
are much lower than those of men. 
Being more sheltered in their lower 
status positions, women tend to have 
less motivation for aggression whether 
directed toward self or toward others. 
The situation is different, however, 
when the old norms are challenged, as in 
revolutions. Here many observers have 
noted high female participation rates in 
violent crowds and in street riots. In 
certain key revolutionary events, such 
as the March to Versailles of October 
1790, and in later food riots, women 
were predominant. Writes the fore- 
most student of revolutionary crowds, 


T Frantz Fanon, Les Damnés de la Terre 
(Paris: Francis Maspero, 1961), pp. 63-64. 


„causing pain. 


George Rudé, “On the morning of 
October 5 the revolt started simultane- 
ously in the central markets and the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine; in both cases 
women were the leading spirits.” $ 

- Revolutionary situations topple the 
status order and allow underdogs to 
aspire to equal participation. They 
provide the occasion for women to act 
like men. It is as if women were to say 
to themselves: 


Tf all these extraordinary actions have 
become possible, then it is perhaps permis- 
sible to entertain the extraordinary idea ` 
that women need no longer accept their in- 
ferior status and can aspire to achieve a 
hitherto unattainable equality. 


Here, as in all the other cases con-: 
sidered, violence equalizes and opens to 
the participants access to hitherto 
denied areas of achievement.® 


VIOLENCE AS A DANGER SIGNAL 


The late Norbert Wiener once re- 
marked that cancer is so peculiarly 
dangerous a disease because it typically 
develops through its early stages without 
Most other diseases, by 
eliciting painful sensations in the body, 
bring forth bodily signals which allow 
early detection of the illness and its 
subsequent treatment. Pain serves as 
an important mechanism of defense, 
permitting the medical readjustment of 
bodily balance which has been attacked 
by disease. It seems hardly far-fetched 
to apply this reasoning to the body 
social as well. 

A social dysfunction can, of course, 
be attended to only if it becomes visible, 
if not to the total community, at least to 


8 George Rudé, The Crowd in the French 
Revolution (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959), 
p. 73. e 

9I have dealt with this in a somewhat 
different framework in “Violence and the 
Social Structure,” op. cit. 


certain more sensitive and more power- 
ful sectors of it. But the sensitive 
usually lack power, and the powerful 
often lack sensitivity. As Merton has 
phrased the issue, there are latent social 
problems, “conditions which are . . . at 
odds with values of the group but are 
not recognized as being so,” 1° which 
can become manifest, and hence subject 
to treatment, only when particular 
groups or individuals choose to take 
cognizance of them. Merton urges that 
it is the task of the sociologist to make 
latent social problems manifest; at the 
same time he stresses that 


those occupying strategic positions of au- 
thority and power `of course carry more 
weight than others in deciding social policy 
and so... in identifying for the rest 
what are to be taken as significant de- 
partures from social standards. 


Granted that the social perceptions of 
those in power and authority may be 
influenced by social scientists calling at- 
tention to previously neglected prob- 
lems, it would be an indulgence in un- 
warranted Comtean optimism to assume 
that such enlightenment will at all times 
be sufficient to alert them. It is at this 
point that the signaling functions of 
social violence assume importance. 
Although there are individual, sub- 
cultural, and class variations in the 
internalized management and control of 
anger in response to frustration, I take 
it to be axiomatic that human beings— 
other than those systematically trained 
to use legitimate or illegitimate violence 
—will resort to violent action only 
under extremely frustrating, ego-damag- 
ing, and anxiety-producing conditions. 
It follows that if the incidence of vio- 


10 Robert K. Merton, “Social Problems and 
Social Theory,” Contemporary Social Prob- 
lems, ed, Robert K. Merton and Robert A. 
Nisbet tNew York: Harcourt and Brace, 
1962), p. 709. 

11 bid., p. 706. 
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lence increases rapidly, be it in’ the 
society at large or within specific sec- 
tors of it, this can be taken as a signal 
of severe maladjustment. I would fur- 
ther suggest that this signal is so drastic, 
so extremely loud, that it cannot fail 
to be perceived by men in power and 
authority otherwise not noted for 
peculiar sensitivity to social ills. This 
is not to say, of course, that they will 
necessarily respond with types of social 
therapy that will effectively remove the 
sources of infection. But I suggest that 
outbreaks of social violence are more 
apt than other less visible or sensitive 
indicators at least to lead them to per- 
ceive the problem. 

To be sure, outbreaks’ of violence can 
be seen as mere manifestations of under- 
lying conditions. Yet, perhaps because 
of this, they may lead power-holders to: 
effect a change in these conditions. Two 
illustrations will have to suffice. Con- 
ventional historical and sociological wis- 
dom has it that the British Chartist 
movement of the first half of the last 
century and the often violent and de- 
structive popular movements which pre- 
ceded it were but manifestations’ of 
temporary imbalances brought by the 
Industrial Revolution upon the British 
social and political scene. These im- 
balances, it is argued, were progressively 
eliminated through a variety of social- 
structural changes, more particularly | 
through an increase in structural differ- 
entiation which gradually provided the 
homeostatic forces that led to the 
restabilization of British society in the 
second part of the nineteenth century.¥ 


12 Cf. Neil J. Smelser, Social Change in 
the Indusirial Revolution (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1959) and the same author's 
Theory of Collective Behavior (New. York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1963). In the latter 
work, social movements are seen as always 
involving the “action of the impatient” who 
“short-circuit” the process of social read- 
justment by “exaggerating reality,” see pp. 
72-73. In this perspective one might be 
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In this view, Chartism was a symptom 
of a temporary pathological condition, 
and its defeat highlighted the return to 
equilibrium and stability. 

This view seems to be seriously de- 
ficient, if for no other reason than that 
it ignores the impact of Chartism and 
related movements on the political de- 
cision-makers. It ignores, in other 
words, the determining contribution of 
this movement. Far from being but an 
epiphenomenal manifestation of tem- 
porary maladjustment, Chartism had a 
direct impact by leading to a series of 
reform measures alleviating the condi- 
tions against which it had reacted. 
Violence and riots were not merely 
protests: they were claims to be con- 
sidered. Those involved in them as- 
sumed that the authorities would be 
sensitive to demands and would make 
concessions. And it turned out that 
they were right. 

Historians will hardly deny that. the 
condition of the laboring poor, and more 
particularly the industrial working class, 
between the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution and the middle of the nine- 
teenth century was appalling. Nor is 
it subject to debate that for a long time 
these conditions were barely perceived 
by those in power. Finally, it is not 
to be doubted that legislative remedies, 
from factory legislation to the successive 
widening of the franchise and the at- 
tendant granting of other citizenship 
rights to members of the lower classes,"* 
came, at least in part, in response to 


justified in concluding that had impatient 
Christians not short-circuited the adjustment 
process in ancient Israel, the Jews would 
have readjusted in time—and spared the 
world the spectacle of much later impatient 
religious action. 

13 Eric J. Hobsbawm, The Age of Revolution 
(London: Weidenfels and Nicholson, 1962), 
p. 111. 

14 Cf, T. H. Marshall, Class, Citizenship and 
Social Development (New York: Doubleday 
Anchor Books, 1965), 


the widespread disorders and violent 
outbreaks that marked the British social 
scene for over half a century. Let me 
quote from Mark Hovell, one of the 
earliest, and still one of the best, of 
the historians of the Chartist movement. 
“The Chartists,” he writes: 


first compelled attention to the hardness 
of the workmen’s lot, and forced thought- 
ful minds to appreciate the deep gulf be- 
tween the two nations which lived side 
by side without knowledge of or care for 
each other. Though remedy came slowly 
and imperfectly, and was seldom directly 
from Chartist hands, there was always the 
Chartist impulse behind the first timid 
steps toward social and economic better- 
ment. The cry of the Chartists did much 
to force public opinion to adopt the policy 
of factory legislation in the teeth of the 
opposition of the manufacturing interests. 
It compelled the administrative mitigation 
of the harshness of the New Poor Law. It 
swelled both the demand and necessity for 
popular education. It prevented the un- 
qualified victory of the economic gospel of 
the Utilitarians. . . . The whole trend of 
modern social legislation must well have 
gladdened the hearts of the ancient sur- 
vivors of Chartism.*® 


The often violent forms of rebellion 
of the laboring poor, the destructiveness 
of the city mobs, and other forms of 
popular disturbances which mark Eng- 
lish social history from the 1760’s to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
helped to educate the governing elite 
of England, Whig and Tory alike, to 
the recognition that they could ignore 
the plight of the poor only at their 
own peril. These social movements 
constituted among other things an ef- 
fective signaling device which sensi- 
tized the upper classes to the need for 
social reconstruction in defense of a 


15 Mark Hovel, The Chartist Movement 
(London: Longmans, Green, 1918), pp. 210- 
211. See also Edouard Dolléans, Le Chartisme 
(Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1949). 
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social edifice over which they wished 
to continue to have over-all command.?® 

My second example concerning vio- 
lence as a danger signal will be brief 
since it deals with recent experiences 
still vivid in social memory: the civil 
rights movement and the war against 
poverty. The plight of the American 
Negro and of the urban poor until 
recently had a very low degree of visi- 
bility for the bulk of the white popula- 
tion and the decision-makers on the 
American scene. Much of it was phys- 
ically not visible in the sense that it 
took place in segregated areas not 
customarily visited by “good people.” 
Much of it, on the other hand, though 
physically visible, was yet not socially 
perceived. The sociology of social per- 
ception, a sociology elucidating why 
people sometimes look and why they 
sometimes look away, it may be re- 
marked in passing, still is to be written. 
Be that as it may, the shock of recogni- 
tion, the jolt to conscience, occurred 
only when the Negroes, through by-and- 
large nonviolent action in the South and 
through increasingly violent demonstra- 
tions and even riots in the North, 
brought the problem forcibly to the at- 
tention of white public opinion and the 
white power structure. To be sure, a 
whole library of books has been written 
on the dehumanizing consequences of 
the racial caste system. Yet all this 
became a public issue only after a num- 
ber of large-scale social conflicts, begin- 
ning in Montgomery, Alabama, helped 
to highlight the issue. No doubt, the 
slow process of structural differentia- 


16Qn the politics of rioting and crowd 
action see, among others, George Rudé, The 
Crowd in History (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1964) ; The Crowd in the French Revolu- 
tion by the same author, also his Wilkes and 
Liberty (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962); Eric 
J. Hohsbawm, Labouring Men (London: 
Weidenfels and Nicholson, 1964) and his 
earlier Social Bandits and Primitive Rebels 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959). 


tion might have taken care of the prob- 
lem some time in the indeterminate 
future. In fact, something was done 
about it here and now mainly because 
Negroes, no longer satisfied with prom- 
ises and having gained some advances, 
now raised their level of expectations, 
indicating in quite drastic a manner that 
they were no longer prepared to wait, 
that they wanted Freedom Now. (I 
shall return to the topic in the last part 
of this paper.) Much as one might 
deplore the often senseless violence dis- 
played in such racial riots as those in 
Los Angeles, one cannot help feeling 
that they, too, constituted quite effec- 
tive signaling devices, perhaps desperate 
cries for help after other appeals had 
been unavailing. They indicated a sick- 
ness in the body social which demands 
immediate remedy if it is not to under- 
mine social order altogether. 


VIOLENCE AS A CATALYST 


Marx once remarked: “The criminal 
produces an impression now moral, now 
tragic, and hence renders a ‘service’ by 


. arousing the moral and aesthetic senti- 


ments of the public.” Marx here an- 
ticipated by many years similar formula- 
tions by Durkheim and Mead stressing 
the unanticipated functions of crime in 
creating a sense of solidarity within the 
community.” Here I shall argue a 
related idea, namely, that not only 
criminals, but law-enforcing agents also, 
may call forth a sense of solidarity 
against their behavior. More partic- 
ularly, the use of extralegal violence by 
these officers may, under certain circum- 
stances, lead to the arousal of the com- 
munity and to a revulsion from societal 
arrangements that rest upon such en- 
forcement methods. 

It is common knowledge that the 

27 For the relevant quotations from Marx, | 


Durkheim, and Mead, see Coser, “Some 
Functions of Deviant Behavior,” op. cit. 
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violence used by sheriffs and other 
Southern officers of the law against 
Southern Negroes engaged in protest 
activities and voting-registration drives 
has had a major impact upon public 
opinion and federal legislation. The 
fact is that such methods had been 
relied upon by Southern police for a 
very long time without any marked 
reaction against them. Why, then, did 
they suddenly become counterproduc- 
tive? Two major factors seem to ac- 
count for this reversal. First, modes 
of control involving the extralegal uses 
of. violence worked well as long as the 
acts in question could be committed 
with a minimum of publicity and visi- 
bility. They became suicidal when they 
were performed under the glare of tele- 
vision cameras and under the observa- 
tion of reporters for national newspapers 
and magazine. 

Everett Hughes, in discussing the 
Nazi case, has argued that all societies 
depend for their maintenance on a cer- 
tain amount of “dirty work” by shady 
agents of the powers that be, and he 
added that such dirty work is usually 


performed far from the sight of “good . 


people.” 18 Indeed, the usefulness of 
those doing the “dirty work” may well 
come to an end when it must be per- 
formed in full view of “good people.” 
If, as Hughes argues, those who do the 
dirty work “show a sort of concentrate 
of those impulses of which we are or 
wish to be less aware,” then it stands to 
reason that they cease to be useful if 
they have to operate in full view. The 
solid middle-class citizen of Nazi Ger- 
many seems, by and large, to have been 
unconcerned with what was being done 
to the Jews; even the early public 
degradation of Jews in city streets seems 
to have left them unaffected. But the 
Hitler regime showed very good judg- 

18 Everett C. Hughes, “Good People and 


Dirty Work,” Social Problems, X, 1 (Summer 
1962), pp. 3-11. 


ment indeed in carefully hiding and cam- 
ouflaging its later murderous methods, 


One may doubt that the death camps - - 


could have been operated except in 
secret. Similarly, solid middle-class 
citizens in both North and South may 
have been aware of the extralegal uses 
of violence habitually resorted to by 
Southern sheriffs and police. Yet as 
long as such knowledge did not intrude 
too much in their visual field, they re- 
mained unconcerned. Matters changed 
drastically when these inhuman methods 
were fully exposed to the public at large. 
Now visibility could no longer be denied. 
Had these officials become conscious of 
the changed circumstances under which 
they were now forced to operate, they 
might well have abandoned these meth- 
ods in favor of more subtle means of 
intimidation. As it turned out, they 
were subject to the “trained incapacity” 
upon which Veblen and Kenneth Burke 
have commented. They adopted meas- 
ures in keeping with their past training 
—and the very soundness of this train- 
ing led them to adopt the wrong meas- 
ures. Their past training caused them 
to misjudge their present situation.?® 
The very exercise of violence which had 
been productive of “order” in the past 
now produced a wave of public indigna- 
tion which undermined the very practice. 

The matter of publicity, powerfully 
aided by the recent “communication 
revolution,” though crucially important, 
is not the only one to be considered 
here. It is equally relevant to observe 
that violent tactics of suppression tend 
to be much less successful when used 
against people who are publicly com- 
mitted to the principle of nonviolence. 
Violence by the police, even extralegal 
violence, may be approved, or at least 
condoned, when it can be justified by 
reference to the supposed actual or 
potential violence of the offending crim- 


19 Kenneth Burke, Permanence and Change 
(New York: New Republic, 1936), p. 18. 
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inal. That is, such behavior seems to 
be justified or condoned when there 
exists, or seems to exist, a rough equiva- 
lence between the means used by both 
sides. A tooth for a tooth tends to be 
a maxim popularly applicable in these 
cases. But the matter is very different 
when the presumed offender is com- 
mitted in principle to a politics of non- 
violence. The nonviolent resisters in 
the South, as distinct from other cases 
where nonviolence was not based on 
principle, had consciously assumed the 
burden of nonviolence. That is, they 
had’ made a commitment to the public 
not to have recourse to violence. When 
violence was used against them, this 
hence came to be seen as a breach of a 
tacit reciprocal commitment on the part 
of those they opposed. What is ordi- 
narily perceived as a multilateral rela- 
tionship in which both sides actually or 
potentially use violence, came now to 
be perceived as unilateral violence. This 
impression was still accentuated when 
acts of official or semiofficial violence 
were being directed against ministers, 
that is, against men who enjoy specific 
mandates and immunities as men of 
peace. 

For these reasons, extralegal violence 
habitually used in the South to maintain 
the caste system turned out to be a 
most effective triggering device for 
measures to abolish it. One need, per- 
haps, not go so far as to argue, as Jan 
Howard has recently done,” that the 
very effectiveness of the nonviolent 
methods used depended on the assump- 
tion or expectation that it would en- 
counter violent reactions that would 
arouse the public conscience. The vio- 
lent reactions did not have to be an- 
ticipated. But it was nevertheless one 
of the latent functions of Southern vio- 
lent response to the nonviolent tactics 
used to lead to the arousal of a previ- 


20In Dissent (January-February 1966). 


ously lethargic community to a sense of 
indignation and revulsion. 

Nor is the Southern case unique. 
Even in earlier periods extralegal vio- 
lence on the part of law-enforcement 
agencies has often been suicidal. The 


-Peterloo Massacre of 1819 in Man- 


chester, when a crowd of listeners to 
speeches on parliamentary reform and 
the repeal of the Corn Laws was charged 
by soldiers who killed ten and injured 
hundreds, became a rallying cry for the 
reformers and radicals. The wholesale 
massacre of participants in the French 


“Commune of 1871 created a sense of 


intimate solidarity, but also of aliena- 
tion from society at large, among large 
sectors of the French working class. In 
these latter cases the impact was not on 
the total society but only on particular 
sectors of it, but in all`of them the 
show of violence on the part of official- 
dom was suicidal in so far as it trans- 
formed victims into martyrs who be- 
came symbols of the iniquity and cal- 
lousness of the rulers. 

Lest it be understood that I argue 
that unanticipated and suicidal uses of 
violence are limited to cases involving 
law-enforcement agents alone, let me 
remark, even if only in passing, that 
there are clearly other groups within 
society whose resort to violence may 
under specifiablé circumstances bring 
forth similar suicidal consequences. In 
particular, when minority groups appeal 
to the public conscience and attempt 
to dramatize the fact that they are 
treated with less than justice and equity, 
their resort to violence may effectively 
hamper their cause. They must depend 
in their appeal on winning to their side 
previously indifferent and unconcerned ` 
sectors of the public. Resort to vio- 
lence, however, even though it may 
serve as a danger signal, is also likely to 
alienate precisely those who are poten- 
tial recruits ‚for their cause. Hence 
groups such as the Black Muslims and 
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other extremist Negro organizations 
may, if they resort to violence, bring 
about suicidal results by turning previ- 
ously indifferent or potentially sympa- 
thetic bystanders into hostile antago- 
nists. 


CONCLUSION 


The preceding discussion has identi- 
fied and examined a series of cases in 


which violence may perform latent or 
manifest functions. The approach was 
meant to be exploratory and ‘tentative 
rather than‘ exhaustive and systematic. 
It is hoped, however, that enough has 
been said to show that the curiously 
tender-minded view of the social struc- 
ture which has generally predominated 
in American social theory is seriously 
deficient and needs to be complemented 
by a more tough-minded approach. 


Violence and the Masculine Ideal: Some Qualitative Data 


’ 


By Jackson Topsy 


ABSTRACT: Given the family structure common in urban 
industrial societies, it is less easy for boys to grow up confident 
of their fundamental masculinity than for boys in the extended 
families of preliterate societies. One response to doubts about 
masculinity is compulsive masculinity: an exaggerated in- 
sistence on characteristics differentiating males from females. 
Superior strength and a readiness to exhibit it obviously fill 
the specifications. This analysis explains why violence, though 
punishable by law and condemned by custom, nevertheless 
remains a clandestine masculine ideal in Western culture. The 
assumptions of this ideal are mostly explicitly formulated in 
certain subcultures within the larger culture—and especially 
among those segments of the population unable to wield sym- 
bolic power. Excerpts from a tape-recorded interview with 
an imprisoned armed robber illustrate these assumptions. 
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HAT inference should be made 

from the observation that males 
are more likely than females to behave 
violently in Western societies? That 
biology predisposes males to violence? 
Or that something in the organization 
of Western society encourages masculine 
violence more frequently than feminine 
violence? Evidence from cultural an- 
thropology seems to rule out the bio- 
logical inference; primitive peoples exist 
where violence is very rare on the part 
of both sexes, and in some cultures 
females are more prone to violence than 
males. In contemporary societies, re- 
gional, urban-rural, and other social 
variations in the incidence of violence 
also suggest the fruitfulness of a socio- 
cultural explanation, In the United 
States, for example, the South has more 
violent crimes per capita than the North 
and West; Negroes have a higher arrest 
rate for violent crimes than whites; 
middle-class persons are less violent, on 
the average, than working-class persons; 
and rural areas—with some regional 
exceptions—produce less violence than 
urban areas.” Such variations can be 
explained better by social organization 
than biology, thus reinforcing the incli- 
nation to look for sociocultural factors 
underlying the sex difference in the 
incidence of violence. 


COMPULSIVE MASCULINITY AS A CAUSE 
OF VIOLENCE 


Professor Talcott Parsons has devel- 
oped an analysis of the family structure 
of urban industrial societies capable of 
explaining (1) why violence is more 
likely to be a masculine ideal in modern 
societies than in preliterate societies and 

1 Margaret Mead, Male and Female: A 
Study of the Sexes in a Changing World (New 
York: William Morrow, 1949). j 

2 See United States Department of Justice, 
Unijorm Crime Reports—1964 (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1965) 
for data on the incidence of criminal homicide, 
aggravated assault, forcible rape, and robbery. 
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(2) why violence is more likely to be 
regarded as a masculine rather than a 
Jeminine characteristic in modern socie- 
ties. He calls attention to the tendency 
in such countries as the United States, 
Canada, West Europe, the ‘Soviet Un- 
ion, and Japan for extended kinship 
relations to diminish in importance. 
That is to say, family life is almost 
synonymous with the nuclear or conju- 
gal family in these societies, partly be- 
cause the small family system is more 
compatible with an urban society char- 
acterized by rapid population mobility. 
Children are brought up in households 
where there are usually no more than 
two adults—and, in cases of divorce, 
separation, or widowhood, only one. 
Furthermore, the father typically works 
at some distance from the place of resi- 
dence of his family; hence the major 
responsibility for socializing both male 
and female children falls on the mother. 
Parsons hypothesizes that these struc- 
tural features of contemporary societies 
create a problem of masculine identifi- 
cation, Boys initially identify with and 
depend on their mothers, but they real- 
ize that they must, when they grow up, 


become men and not women. Much of. 


the exaggerated roughness and tough- 
ness of preadolescent and adolescent 
boys should be understood, according to 
this hypothesis, as the result of uncon- 
scious needs to repudiate a natural 
identification with their mothers, Par- 
sons labels this effort on the part of 
boys to clear up possible misunder- 
standings of their sexual identification 
“compulsive masculinity.” 

The compulsive masculinity hypothe- 
sis goes far to explain a variety of 
observations: (1) Large numbers of ado- 
lescent boys are fascinated by weight- 
lifting and body-building—as evidenced 


3 Talcott Parsons, “Certain Primary Sources 
and Patterns of Aggression in the Social Struc- 
ture of the Western World,” Psychiatry, Vol. 
10 (May 1947), pp. 167-181. 
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by the various magazines devoted to 
these activities; (2) males make ex- 
tensive use of profanity, symbolically 
associated with masculinity, in fédr- 
provoking situations—such as combat— 
where there is danger that they may 
respond in ways appropriate to women; * 
(3) some males require endless hetero- 
sexual conquests to reassure themselves 
of their own virility; and (4) seemingly 
senseless violence is perpetrated by de- 
linquent gangs in response to implicit 
or explicit charges of cowardice.” These 
observations can each be explained in 
other ways than by invoking compulsive 
masculinity, but the compulsive mascu- 
linity hypothesis is provocatively parsi- 
monious. - We need not believe that 
the majority of males in urban indus- 
trial societies have serious -problems 
of masculine identification—only that 
there are sufficient numbers of males 
with this problem to influence the 
cultural ideal of masculinity, 


PREDICTIONS DERIVED FROM THE 
COMPULSIVE MASCULINITY 
` HYPOTHESIS 


If the compulsive masculinity hy- 
pothesis has merit, it ought to generate 
testable predictions about the occur- 
rence of violence that prove correct. 
Here are a few such testable pre- 
dictions. 

(1) Boys who grow up in households 
headed by a woman are more likely to 
behave violently than boys who grow up 


4 Henry Elkin, “Aggressive and Erotic 
Tendencies in Army Life,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 51 (March 1946), pp. 408- 
413. See also an argument for one alternative 
to profanity in, Ashley Montagu, “Should 
Strong Men Cry?”, New York Times 
Magazine, May 26, 1957, pp. 17-18. 

5 Lewis Yablonsky, The Violent Gang (New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962) and David 
Matza, Delinquency and Drift (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1964), pp. 53-59; 156- 
157; for a fictional account, see Warren Miller, 
The Cool World (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1959). 
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in households headed by a man. Some 
students of delinquency have noted (a) 
that matriarchal families (and broken 
families) are more characteristic of 
Negroes than whites and (b) that vio- 
lent crimes are more frequent among 
Negroes—and have hypothesized that 
female-based households tend to pro- 
duce such delinquency.® This hypothe- 
sis would be strengthened if it could be 
shown that Negroes committing violent 
crimes (forcible rape, murder, aggra- 
vated assault) come more frequently 
from matriarchal families than Negroes 
committing nonviolent crimes (pilfering 
or burglary)—or even that the higher 
rate of Negro criminality as compared 
with white criminality is directly at- 
tributable to Negro family situations. 
These demonstrations have not yet been 
made, to my knowledge. 

(2) Boys who grow up in households 
where it is relatively easy to identify 
with a father figure are less likely to 
behave violently than in households 
where identification with a father figure 
is difficult. Thus, other things being 
equal, the younger the father at the 
birth of the boy and the more time he 
spends with his son, the less likely it 
is that the boy will behave violently. 
The greater availability of farmer fa- 
thers as role models as contrasted with 
urban fathers, who usually work at con- 
siderable distance from the family resi- 
dence, should make for less compulsive 
masculinity among sons of farmers. We 
do not have systematic studies bearing 
on this problem. 

(3) Boys whose development toward 
adult masculinity is slower than their 
peers are more likely to behave violently 
than boys who find it easy to think of 
themselves as “men.” Thus, boys in 
whom secondary sex characteristics ap- 


6 Walter B. Miller, “Lower Class Culture as 
a Generating Milieu of Gang Delinquency,” 
Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 14, No. 3 
(1958), p. 9. 
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pear early ought to be less violent than 
boys in whom secondary sex character- 
istics appear late. Similarly, adolescent 
boys compelled to wear juvenile cloth- 
ing, or assigned household responsibili- 
ties usually considered “girls’ work,” or 
denied adult privileges such as staying 
out late at night and possessing a key 
to the house ought to be more prone to 
violence. Again, data are lacking. 

(4) Masculine ideals emphasize phys- 
ical roughness and toughness in those 
populations where symbolic masculine 
power is difficult to understand. Thus, 
middle-class boys ought to be less likely 
than working-class youngsters to ideal- 
ize strength and its expression in action 
and to be more likely to appreciate the 
authority over other people exercised by 
a physician or a business executive. We 
do not know whether weight-lifting has 
a greater appeal to working-class or 
middle-class boys, but there is little 
doubt that what Professor Wolfgang 
calls the “subculture of violence” is con- 
centrated in segments of the American 
population’ having little opportunity to 
wield symbolic power—among adoles- 
cents rather than adults, in the working 
class rather than the middle class, 
among deprived minority groups rather 
than white Protestant Anglo-Saxons.” 

At the present time the evidence is so 
fragmentary that these predictions can- 
not be rigorously evaluated. The scanty 
data that exist, however, are compatible 
with the predictions. Furthermore, case 
studies abound which suggest that vio- 
lence is not merely a response to frus- 
tration but is felt by the perpetrator to 
be required by the demands of the male 
role. As an illustration of such case 
studies, I am including excerpts from a 


7See Marvin E. Wolfgang, Patterns in 
Criminal Homicide (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1958) and Menachem 
Amir, “Patterns in Forcible Rape,” unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1965. 


tape-recorded interview with a 25-year- 
old reformatory inmate. His attitudes 
are obviously not typical of American 
males or even necessarily of American 
offenders, Nonetheless, I suggest (1) 
that Jimmy’s willingness to resort to 
violence reflects his participation in the 
subculture of violence and (2) that this 
subculture teaches a masculine ideal in 
terms of which violence may be the 
most appropriate way to protect one’s 
honor, to show courage, or to conceal 
fear, especially fear of revealing weak- 
ness. In the excerpts from our con- 
versation reproduced below, Jimmy was 
responding on two levels: the personal 
one, in terms of which he depended on 
and cared for his wife and. the sub- 
cultural level, in terms of which tough 
and perhaps violent behavior was ex- 
pected. 


THE SUBCULTURE OF VIOLENCE FROM 
THE VIEWPOINT OF A PARTICIPANT 


JAMES: (Long pause) Let’s put it this 
way. I know that I took my 
wife for granted, like she was 
there all the time.’ 

Dr. Tosy: Yes. 

JAMES: She’ll stick to me through any- 


thing. This I know. Now, if 
you take nine guys out of ten 
here that are married, their 
wives—as soon as they get 
busted—boom, they scrammed 
or they shacked up with some- 
body else. Nobody can tell me 
nothin’ about this. And I 
know that some of them went 
out on the streets, too. By 
takin’ somebody for granted, 
you know they’re always there, 
but, now, because I’m in here, 
taken away from her, I never 
realized how much I needed 
her. Pm not the type of guy 
to tell her this, but Tl show 
her in my own way. 

Dr. Tosy: What do you mean that you’re 
not the type of guy to tell her? 


JAMES: I’m surprised I’m telling you. 
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Why can’t you tell her? Isn’t 
this exactly what she needs 
from you? 

Uh huh, TIl tell her in a letter, 
but I won’t tell her face-to- 
face. 

I think it’s important to say 
these things to her because, if 
people don’t understand one 
another, it’s very hard to be 
close. And she really didn’t 
understand you very well. She 
understood only a part of you. 
She thought she did. 

She thought she did, but you 
knew she didn’t, didn’t you? 
Like I say, when she was mad 
at me, I’d- kid around. And 
then everything was okay. 
But this time it’s different. The 
last time I went to jail, I didn’t 
give a shit about it. It’s just 
me. Give me my time and 
Tm going to do it. I didn’t care 
whether they gave me two 
years, one year, five years. 
But now I want to get out as 
soon as possible to prove to 
myself that I can really wise 
up. I know I can do it this 
time because I know that I 
don’t want to be taken away 
from her any more or the kids 
either. Maybe I’m getting 
older, You know. I am about 
twenty-five years old; I’m no 
kid. You’ve got to stop some 
place. Next stop won’t be 
here. This is it. You go to 
State Prison. Now, I imagine 
that you’ve heard this bull shit 
from many guys, “You know, 
this is my last time,” and all 
that jazz. I’m just saying that 
I hope this is my last time. 
The reason why it isn’t the last 
time for a lot of guys is be- 
cause it is very difficult to 
change one’s way of life. 

TIl change. 

Yes. 

I’m going to try hard. 

What I’m trying to learn is 
how it’s possible to make it 
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easier for guys to change. 
What sorts of things make it 
easier and what sorts of things. 
make it harder? 

I know all kinds of guys here, 
a few guys from the street, and 
a few guys that I didn’t know. 
Like one of the guys in par- 
ticular that I know from my 
tier, he got a letter from his 
wife. She told him that she 
don’t want to be bothered with, 
him. And another guy got a 
letter from his wife practically 
telling him that she is shacking 
up with somebody else and that 
she doesn’t care what he thinks. 
But my wife—my wife writes 
me every day, and she comes 
up here every visiting day, and 
she is always down at my 
mother’s house. Now you 
gotta appreciate this or you’re 
a crumb, So, like I said, you 


- don’t realize what you’ve got 
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until it’s taken away. See, I 
was never taken away from her 
before. I’ve been in jail be- 
fore, but this was before I met 
her. So maybe she’s got more 
influence on me than we both 
know. 

She doesn’t attempt to put real 
pressure on you though, appar- 
ently. And you say it wouldn’t 
work if she did. 

Well, she did say to me in jail 
that, “Jim, if you come out 
and get in trouble any more, |. 
you can forget about me.” 
Did she say that? 

I felt like slapping her in the 
mouth right then and there. 
Like I said, I know that shé’s 
a good kid, but being married 
to a guy of my type makes a 
good kid a bad kid. 

What does that mean—“your 
type”? 

Just that I’m in jail. If you 
keep coming back to jail, she 
gets the impression, “The son 
of a bitch don’t give a shit 
about me.” Then the first guy 
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that’ll come along and say a 
kind word to her, she’ll go for 
him. You know that. 

Let me tell you a story about 
a guy I met, not at this jail, 
but in the Middlesex County 
Workhouse. This guy was 
from another state; I won’t tell 
you the state. He married a 
very young girl. Let me give 
you an idea of how wild he 
was. He was drag racing with 
somebody on a state highway 
after his marriage, and the 
other guy teased him. The 
other car had a powerful motor 
and would pull away, then let 
him catch up and pull away 
again. Bruce got so angry, so 
furious, that he whipped out a 
gun and started shooting at the 
other guy. Bruce shot himself 


in the arm in addition to put-’ 


ting a couple of holes through 
his own windshield. Since he 
couldn’t work with a hurt arm, 
he lost his job. He and his 
wife had to live in the car. It 
was very rough. He finally 
left the state, came to New 
Jersey, got into trouble here, 
and was put in jail. While he 
was gone, his wife shacked*up 
with another guy. When he 
learned about this he was furi- 
ous. He wanted to kill this 
other guy. 

Why the other guy? 

What would you have done? 
Cut her face, cut her all open. 
Slashed her face. 

That’s interesting that you say 
that. Do you think she did 
something so bad? 

In my opinion? 

Yes. : 
Because. Because if she’s a 
good girl, she stays with you 
no matter what. I don’t say 
she should wait if you get 
locked up for fifteen years or 
twenty years. But if you’re 
only doing a year bit or a 
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two-year bit, it’s like going in 
in the service, 

You see, she was a very young 
girl, and she married him 
against her grandparents’ ad- 
vice. Everyone said, “That 
bum! He doesn’t care about 
you any more. He’s gone and 
gotten into trouble and you'll 
never see him again.” And 
she 
Didn’t he write to her? 

No, he didn’t write to her. 
There are a lot of guys who 
say they don’t want to write to 
their girl friends or to their 
wives. They don’t want them 
to come and see them here. 
They want to wait until they 
get out. They think that 
everything is going to be the 
same. They can stay a year; 
they can stay two years and 
come back and just pick up 
where they left off. You’ve 
heard that, haven’t you? 
Yeah. This here friend of mine 
(mentions name), Did you 
read about him in the paper? 
No, I didn’t. 

She fucked around, too. 
went out and killed her. 
I didn’t know anything about 
that. But Jet me say that 
Bruce went back to his wife 
and——— 

He went back? 

It’s two years now since he 
went back, and things are 
working out very well with 
them. 

I don’t see how. 

No? 

Nah, I couldn’t do it. After 
your wife did that, I don’t 
believe in that shit. 

You'd expect more from your 
wife than you think she should 
expect from you. 
Right. I guess so. 
T’m selfish. 

Much more. 

That’s right, much more. This 
is my wife. You know, this is 





He 


I guess 
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not one of the bitches; this is 
my wife. This is the mother 
of my kids. I don’t want her 
walking down the street, and 
every guy she says hello to, I 
wonder if this is a guy that 
went to bed with her. I’d wind 
up killing her eventually. 

He was terribly upset. As a 
matter of fact, the way I 
learned of it was that he didn’t 
have anybody to talk to about 
this, and he wrote to me about 
it. I suppose that you would 
say that I gave him very bad 
advice. Not that I thought 
that he would take it. 

You know you could cause that 
girl to get killed by makin’ him 
make up with her. 

I didn’t make him make up 
with her. He asked me for an 
opinion, and I told him that I 
thought that he had it coming 
to him. 

Why? Listen, maybe he did 
have it coming to him, but the 
best thing for him to do is just 
get away from her, as far away 
as possible. Because me, my- 
self, they might bullshit me 
around, “Jimmy it’s your own 
fault, She’s a young girl.” 
But this stays on my mind. 
Sooner or later I know what’s 
gonna happen. So it would be 
better for me to stay away 
from her. 

Jimmy, let me see what this 
means. This means that you 
are expecting your wife to be 
on a different level from you. 
You’re a human being, but 
she’s got to be an angel. 

That’s right. 

Is that right? 


, Right. 


How can you live with an 
angel? 

How do you? 

Don’t you expect your wife to 
have faults? 

Not that kind of fault. 
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Im not saying that this girl 
laid around with everybody. 

I know what you said. 

She was lonely.’ Her grand- 
parents were on her back. 

She had a kid? 

She had a kid. All by herself 
she had to take care of her 
baby. 

She had her parents. 

She didn’t, she had only grand- 
parents. They were always 
nagging at her. She was 
lonely. She was tired, and 
somebody paid some attention 
to her while her husband was 
in jail and no money coming 
in and no letters being written. 
What did this guy do? Did he 
give her anything? 

I don’t know. 

Just a fly by night. 

Probably so. She was pretty 
bored and tired; and she 
needed a kick, I guess. You 
talk about needing a kick; she 
needed a kick. She didn’t have 
any babysitters-—— 

(Jimmy had previously re- 
counted his own extensive in- 
fidelities.) 

She should have stayed home 
with her kid. 

She couldn’t stand it. 

When a girl starts fooling 
around like that, somebody is 
going to get hurt. If she wants 
to go out to movies with her 
girlfriends, that’s all right, but 
not with another guy. Like 
my wife, she’s a bug for bingo. 
She conned me into going to 
bingo with her one night, and 
I went. I didn’t like it but 
the other shit, it just ain’t her. 
They got faults, everybody has 
faults—that’s only human. My 
wife’s a little heavy. So what 
about me? I’m a little skinny 
—what are you gonna do? 
You take it as it comes. She 
probably has a lot of faults 
that I just overlook because 
they’re not important. Sure, 
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I can see that. I don’t say 
it?s right what I want—that 
it’s all right for me to do it 
and not her. I don’t say it’s 
right, you understand? That’s 
the way it’s gotta be with me. 
Yes. 

That isn’t saying that after I 
get out of here—I haven’t got 
that much time to do—I know 


ably tell you. You might have 
heard all this shit before. That 
don’t mean that I expect her 
to be just right. She might be 
doing a lot of things wrong, 
but that doesn’t mean that you 
break her head for it. You got 
to live with her, and besides I 


_probably do a lot of things 


wrong, little things. No one’s 
going to stop her from goin’ 
out with a girlfriend one night 
and comin’ home late. Pd 
probably break her head if she 
came home drunk. But this is 
life and you gotta live it. 
(Long pause) But I ain’t 
gonna do what I’ve been doin’. 
As far as her going out with 
another guy, TIl tell you one 
thing and you can believe this 
or not. If she shacked up with 
some guy, she'll be dead—even 
if they give me the chair—that 
you can believe. When I’m 
mad I don’t think. That would 


_ really hurt me. You can’t hurt 
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me no worse than that. That’s 
the way I am, that’s the way 
PH always be as far as she is 
concerned. 

Why do you feel this way? 
Why do you feel this way? 
Why do you feel any way? 
It’s disgrace. I could ask you 
the same question. How would 
you feel if your wife went and 
shacked up with another guy? 
You're asking me a little dif- 
ferent question. You're saying 
that you’ve done certain things 


That you didn’t do. 
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That I didn’t do. 

Are you sure? . 

Yes, I’m sure. I haven’t torn 
around at bars and parties, and 
I haven’t shacked up with 
other women. You have, and 
now you're not there for her. 
But you say that if she ever 
did anything like this, you 
would kill her. 

I might not kill her. I’d hurt 
her bad enough that you or 
anybody else wouldn’t like to 
look at her. 

Let me tell you one thing that 
I didn’t tell you about Bruce. 
We had a little class at the 
Middlesex County Workhouse 
and he was part of it; and he 
told this very interesting story. 
He told that at the time, after 
he had shot himself and lost 
his job, and they were kicked 
out of their house, he said to 
his wife, “Okay, you go back 
to your grandmother’s house 
and TIl sleep in the car.” And 
she said to him, “If you sleep 
in the car, I'll sleep in the car.” 
Now that was a very impor- 
tant experience for him be- 
cause even though he married 
the girl and even though he 
had lots of girls before her— 
and a couple of illegitimate 
children—hbe had never known 
anybody who was so loyal to 
She couldn’t of been so loyal 
to him. 

Because? 

Because she shacked up with 
another guy. 

But he didn’t know that at the 
time, 

Well, he knows it now. 

He didn’t know it until he got 
back. But when they were 
evicted from their house, she 
wouldn’t go back to the grand- 
parents; she stayed with him 
as long as he was around. She 
shared all his troubles with him 
at that time. Now, the reason 
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that I told him not to get 
so excited—he wasn’t excited 
about her incidentally. He 
blamed the guy, not her. 

Why the guy? Guys are all 
the same. 

She had showed him that she 
really cared about him, A bang 
only takes five minutes, but 
she was willing to share his 
problems—— 

There’s a lifetime of memory. 
It bothered him, too, very 
much. 

I don’t think it bothered him 
as much as it would bother me 
because he’s back with her. I 
tell you if she did that, Pd kill 
her and then they could do 
what they want with me. 
You’re putting an awful lot of 
importance on sex. Isn’t it 
sex? 

Listen, all right, it’s sex. I 
don’t know how to put it; this 
is the worst thing that a 
woman could do, As far as 
your wife is concerned, going 
to sleep with another guy. I 
imagine that it really isn’t that 
bad—like you said, it takes 
only five minutes but, shit, 
you've got to live with it. ~ 
You could go to these bags, 
and yet-—— 

Yeah, that’s right. (Laughs) 
You expect things from her 
that you don’t expect from 
yourself. It’s quite different, 
isn’t it? 

Yeah, but so is the man from 
the woman. Let me tell you 
something. Me or you can go 
out with, say, fifteen different 
bitches, fuck every one of 
them. You can come down the 
street naked, cockeyed drunk, 
and fall flat on the ground. 
You get up. And let a woman 


.do it, and she’s finished. 


I’m not sure that I get your 
point. 

If a man fools around, some 
people will admire him. 
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They'll say he knows how to 
bullshit a broad. Let a woman 
do it? What is she? She’s a 
fuckin’ whore. 

I’m not talking about people’s 
opinions. I understand what 
people’s opinion are. What I’m 
talking about is the —— 

You can do things that you 
don’t want your wife to do. 
I’m talking about the effects of 
this on a man’s relationship 
with his wife. 

Just a minute, I want to tell 
you something. Go out; go 
out with a whore. Then go 
home to your wife and see how 
much more you're appreciated. 
Well, why don’t you work it 
the other way? Maybe she’d 
appreciate you more after she 
sleeps with other fellows. 
(Long laugh) Very good, very 
good. Yeah, okay. 
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CONCLUSION 


Given the family structure common in 
urban industrial societies, it is less easy 
for boys to grow up confident of their 
fundamental masculinity than for boys 
in the extended families of preliterate 
societies. One response to doubts about 
masculinity is compulsive masculinity: 
an exaggerated insistence on character- 
istics differentiating males from females. 
Superior strength and a readiness to 
exhibit it obviously fills the specifica- 
tions. This analysis explains why vio- 
lence, though punishable by law and 
condemned by custom, nevertheless re- 
mains a clandestine masculine ideal in 
Western culture. The assumptions of 
this ideal are most explicitly formulated 
in certain subcultures within the larger 
culture—and especially among these 
segments of the population unable to 
wield symbolic power. Excerpts from a 
tape-recorded interview with an im- 
prisoned armed robber illustrate these 
assumptions. 


Violence in American Literature 


{~ 


- By Dav Brion Davis 


ABSTRACT: The frequency of fighting and killing in American 
literature is not necessarily proof of an unusually violent so- 
ciety, but literary treatments of violence have reflected certain 
historical conditions and circumstances. The growth of popular 
literacy created a mass audience whose attention could best 
be held by suspense, surprise, and startling contrast. The 
Revolution provided a model for later fiction in which the 
hero’s triumph was not a blow against authority but rather a 
defeat of the Tory, who defied the sacred rules of the compact. 
This convention gave expression to a fear of factionalism and 
anarchy, and to a desire to identify one’s own interests with 
a tradition of self-sacrificing unity. The ideal of social unity 
might conflict with the ideal of a self-sufficient and self- 
relying individual, but later writers projected the image of the 
individualistic hero into the vacant spaces of the West, where 
his violent acts were devoid of social consequence. Although 
both proslavery and antislavery writers tended to see the Negro 
as a pacific being, he has become a focal point of violence in 
twentieth-century literature. In the twentieth century, Amer- 
ican writers have assimilated the older traditions of individual- 
istic and racial violence to an antirationalistic philosophy which 
looks on violence as a regenerative or creative force, or as a 
symbol of reality. 
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OR more than one hundred and 
sixty. years American literature has 
shown a peculiar fascination with 
homicidal violence. Charles Brockden 
Brown, our first serious novelist, presents 
us with one character who is driven by 
an irresistible impulse to kill, another 
who laughs ecstatically after murdering 
his wife and children, and a third who 
attempts to rape a heroine alongside 
the corpse of his latest victim. As one 
follows James Fenimore Cooper through 
innumerable pursuits, escapes, and 
battles, one soon loses count of the 
bodies of Indians and renegades strewn 
behind. The tales of Edgar Allan Poe 
are a gallery of dark and ghastly 
crime. George Lippard, a friend of 
Poe and the most popular American 
writer of the mid-nineteenth century, 
managed to include six rapes and a 
dozen murders in a single novel! The 
market Lippard helped to develop has 
been exploited even more callously in 
our own time by such writers as James 
M. Cain and Mickey Spillane. But on 
a loftier level, Melville’s Pierre and 
Billy Budd both turn on acts of homi- 
cide. In Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The 
Marble Faun we are told that when 
Donatello kills Miriam’s persecutor, the 
lovers are bound together in an intimate 
union, closer than marriage, since they 
are now governed by a law created for 
them alone. Huck Finn is an eye- 
witness to two of the most unforgettable 
murders in American literature. A Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court 
ends in a cataclysm of mass slaughter. 
A theme of raw, explosive violence runs 
through the works of Ambrose Bierce, 
Stephen Crane, and Jack London. It 
erupts with an almost predictable fre- 
quency in the novels of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Ernest Hemingway, William 
Faulkner, John Steinbeck, James T. 
Farrellg and Robert Penn Warren. 
The significance of such literary 
motifs can easily be exaggerated. There 


has been considerable carnage, after all, 
in the world’s great classics from 
Oedipus Rex and the Song of Roland to 


._King Lear and Crime and Punishment. 


If the shootings, stabbings, lynchings, 
and fist-fights of American fiction pre- 


‘sent a different world from that por- 


trayed by Jane Austen, Anthony Trol- 
lope, or C. P. Snow, there has been a 
strain of sadistic violence in English 
popular fiction from Matthew Gregory 
Lewis’s The Monk, published in 1795, 
to Ian Fleming’s recent From Russia, 
with Love. One might also compile a 
list of important American writers 
whose works contain little bloodshed— 
William Dean Howells, Henry James, 
Edith Wharton, Sinclair Lewis, J. P. 
Marquand, Saul Bellow, even Theodore 
Dreiser come to mind. Since literary 
fashions have almost a life of their own, 
and since much of the violence in 
American literature bears the imprint 
of Elizabethan drama, English Gothic 
romance, or Flaubertian realism, it 
would be naive to conclude that the 
frequency of fighting and killing in 
American fiction is proof of an unusually 
violent society. 

On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that the treatment of violence in 
American literature reflects certain his- 
torical conditions and circumstances. 
Although we are handicapped by the 
absence of a fully developed sociology 
of the novel, we can make a number of 
tentative observations on the relations 
between fictional violence and American 
social patterns. 


VIOLENCE AND THE Mass AUDIENCE 


Perhaps the most obvious point is 
the sheer marketability of imagined 
violence. Literary historians have 
tended to ignore the prosaic fact that 
writers want to sell books and are 
usually sensitive to the tastes of their 
audience, This orientation may con- 
flict with an artist’s creative instincts 
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or with the standards of his craft, but 
our greatest writers have usually estab- 
lished an equilibrium between the op- 
posing forces. When we note that many 
of the themes and situations of the best 
twentieth-century fiction were antici- 
pated in crude nineteenth-century pot- 
‘boilers which dealt with moral in- 
sanity, monomania, sex and sadism, the 
uninhibited violence of the South, and 
the dehumanizing effects of the North- 
ern city, it is tempting to speculate on 
a “trickle up” process which refines 
literature from trash. Unfortunately, 
we know far too little about the in- 
. fluence of “subliterature” on serious 
writers. What does seem certain is the 
desire of the mass audience for a litera- 
ture of violence. And this may be 
better explained by the limited attention 
span of the average reader than by 
theories of repressed aggression and 
vicarious release. As Alexis de Tocque- 
ville suggested in the 1830’s, at the 
very moment when American book pro- 
duction reflected a rapid increase in 
popular literacy, a mass market is not 
conducive to a literature of nuances, 
understatement, and delicate pleasures. 
Tocqueville misjudged America’s ca- 
pacity to produce a rich and diversified 
literature, but his theory that a demo- 
cratic audience feeds on exaggeration, 
strong emotion, and striking effect 
helps to account for the violent sensa- 
tionalism which today is so character- 
istic of mass media throughout the 
Western world. To hold the attention 
of the ordinary reader or even of the 
educated but fatigued mind in search 
of diversion, a story must be full of 
suspense, surprise, and startling con- 
trasts. Violence is the cheapest means 
to a change of pace. 


THE Compact OF REBELLIOUS 
BROTHERS 


If the modern literature of violence 
has become as international as a James 


e 


Bond movie, American writers have 
often been preoccupied with certain 
distinctive themes. Before the Civil 
War no genre was more popular than 
the historical romance of the American 
Revolution. To understand the signifi- 
cance of these highly standardized tales, 
one must recognize how much of our 
historical writing on the Revolution has 
been devoted to exorcising its radical 
spirit. Yet it has always been difficult 
to conceal the fact that the nation was 
conceived in violence, that its birth 
was accompanied by mobs and confisca- 
tions, and that a burden remained on 
the people collectively to validate their 
rebellion against Jawful authority. For 
the first generations born after the 
event, there was a particular need to 
relate the violence of their nation’s 
origin to their own experience and to 
afirm that a revolutionary heritage 
need not lead to a future of strife and 
anarchy. By the 1820’s and 1830's 
young Americans professed unquestion- 
ing allegiance to the Founding Fathers, 
whom they saw as legendary demigods, 
and assumed that the cause of liberty 
lay not in further rebellion, but in 
fidelity to the true spirit of Washington 
and Jefferson. Anything that seemed 
to threaten the public. welfare they 
pictured as a betrayal of tradition; 
change was justified as a removal of 
corruption and a restoration of former 
purity. 

This mentality, which differed so 
markedly from that of European liberals 
who sought to throw off established 
privileges and powers, left a deep im- 
print on literary treatments of the 
Revolution. In the popular image, the 
War of Independence was not a chal- 
lenge to sovereignty but rather a strug- ° 
gle between peers, usually symbolized 
by good and bad brothers, for the 
possession of land and women. Bhe bad 
brother is the agent of an enemy power; 
the good brother often has the sanction 
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of a Washington-type father, who gives 
legitimacy to the patriots’ cause. But 
despite the effort to identify rebellion 
with a defense of tradition and lawful 
order, there is a tacit recognition that 
American society is characterized by 
a weakness of authority and an un- 
regulated competition for power. And 
this literary view of the Revolution 
provided a model for later imaginary 
struggles for America’s destiny, which 
usually involved conspiratorial brother- 
hoods linked, like the Tories, with the 
schemes of a foreign despot. The 
villains in early American fiction were 
seldom the bad father or wicked king 
figures so common in European litera- 
ture. The hero’s triumph was not a 
blow against evil authority but rather a 
defeat of the Tory, the renegade brother, 
- the ruthless competitor who defied the 
sacred rules of the compact. These 
conventions, one suspects, gave expres- 
sion to a widespread fear of factionalism 
and anarchy, and to a desire to identify 
one’s own interests with a tradition of 
self-sacrificing unity. 


THE WESTERN HERO 


Yet the ideal of social unity might 
conflict with the ideal of the self-suffi- 
cient and omnipotent individual, who 
was celebrated in American popular 
culture from the Age of Jackson to the 
Age of the Robber Barons. One way 
of evading such a conflict was to pro- 
ject the image of the American hero 
into the vacant spaces of the West, 
where his aggressive self-reliance could 
be interpreted as a constructive and 
wholly natural force. “When the law 
of the land is weak,” says Cooper’s 
Ishmael Bush, “it is right the law of 
nature should be strong.” And this 
meant, according to another of Cooper’s 
characters, that when men lived beyond 
the law, they must be their own judges 
and executioners. 

It was Cooper who inaugurated the 


great tradition of the American Western 
and who furnished the* main ingredients 
for the American individualist hero. 
Leatherstocking and his countless de- 
scendents were isolated, solitary men. 
Far removed from the complexities of 
adult love, family relations, or voca- 
tion, they were the perfect wish-fulfill- 
ment of the preadolescent mind. In- 
stead of shaping their lives to distant 
goals, they lived for the present 
moment and according to an understood 
code of natural justice and good-natured 
generosity. Their independent existence 
implied a repudiation of sexual and 
economic responsibilities; yet even their 
violence retained a certain innocence, 
since it was devoid of social consequence. 
There was also an element of primi- 
tivistic democracy in the physical 
heroism of the cowboy or forest scout, 
whose status was not enhanced by noble 
lineage or the loyalty of followers, but 
depended entirely on the exercise of 
natural abilities in a setting of un- 
expected dangers. If the European 
chivalric romance provided a model for 
testing character by the trial of combat, 
the American Western stripped the 
contestants of family ties or clan grudges 
and reduced their encounter to the most 
elemental struggle for survival. 

As a young hunter who has not yet 
killed a man, Cooper’s Deerslayer tells 
a hostile Indian that the world is large 
enough for both of them, but that if 
they meet fairly in battle, “the Lord 
will order the fate of each of us.” In 
this archetype of Western combat, 
Cooper’s hero is caught off guard when 
the treacherous Mingo suddenly raises 
his rifle to fire. Having caught only a 
glimpse of his peril, Deerslayer shoots 
with such lightning speed that the 
reports of the two rifles sound as one. 
The dying Mingo admires his killer’s 
prowess, and gives him the new name 
of “Hawkeye,” because “eye sartain— 
finger lightning—aim, death—great war- 
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rior soon.” And though Deerslayer 
still believes it wrong to kill “a human 
mortal without an object,” the West had 
provided an object, and in so doing had 
helped an undistinguished youth prove 
his manhood and win the esteem of his 
fellow frontiersmen. During the next 
` sixty years the scene of combat moved 
from colonial New York to the deserts 
of Wyoming, but the formula changed 
very little. In Owen Wister’s classic 
version, the Virginian faces an ulti- 
matum from the bully, Trampas, and 
knows he must either flee and be 
thought a coward, or fight and risk the 
loss of his girl’s love. As he con- 
fronts Trampas at sundown, “a wind 
seemed to blow his sleeve off his arm, 
and he replied to it, and saw Trampas 
pitch forward.” The Virginian la- 
conically informs the spectators that if 
anyone wants to see him about the 
shooting, he will be at the hotel. 
“Who'll want you?’ asked Scipio. 
‘Three of us saw his gun out... . You 
were that cool! That quick?” Un- 
like the ascetic Deerslayer, the Virginian 
can fulfill the boyish wish for triumph 
over all intimidating bullies, and also 
win the hand of Molly Wood. And yet 
in Wister’s story the girl is really no 
more than a vehicle for adoring the 
hero and an instrument for revealing 
his conscience and manly tenderness. 
We know that in the next book or the 
next movie he will be married only to 
his faithful horse, and willbe free to 
re-enact the drama of a quick draw and 
sudden death in the dusty streets. 


INDIANS AND NEGROES 


When one thinks of cowboys one 
also thinks of Indians, and as we have 
just seen, Leatherstocking’s first victim 
. was a Mingo brave. The convention 
of Indian-killing as a kind of rite of 
passage goes back in American fiction at 
least to 1799, when Charles Brockden 
Brown’s Edgar Huntley overcomes re- 


ligious scruples and tomahawks an In- 
dian in order to rescue a captive maiden. 
By 1837 a father in Robert Montgomery 
Bird’s immensely popular Nick of the 
Woods can boast that his son had killed 
his first “brute” at the age of fourteen, 
and had then “blubbered” all night after 
realizing he might have killed two. 
Such tales did not shock a reading 
public thoroughly familiar with the 
treachery and inhumanity of Indians, 
and convinced of the need for extermi- 
nating them as if they were poisonous 
reptiles. When we recall that for some 
two centuries Americans were engaged ` 
in a continuing racial war, it is not sur- 
prising that so much fictional violence 
should center on the red man. To kill 
an Indian was a ritual that sealed one’s 
claim to the rights and privileges of the 
white man’s civilization; it was a sym- 
bolic acknowledgement that American 
freedom and wealth depended on the 
sacrifice of the aborigine’s blood. Of 
course, American writers often drew upon 
the European stereotypes of the noble 
savage, and portrayed “good” Indians 
who served the white man’s cause. But 
even the most faithful brave could not 
be assimilated into white society. He 
was always the last Mohican, the dying 
warrior whose self-sacrifice contributed 
in some vague way to a greater America. 

If American expansion required the 
forcible dispossession of the Indian, the 
American economy was long dependent 
on a system of coerced labor which 
began with the violent seizure of native 
Africans and which led to a militant 
society dedicated to the preservation 
of white supremacy and terrorized by 
the fear of racial war. From colonial 
times, the American mind associated the 
Negro with violence. This can be seen 
in the privately expressed fears of 
Southern slaveholders, in the debates 
of legislatures, in the Constitytional 
Convention, in countless court records, 
tracts, and sermons. Yet the Negro in 
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American fiction, at least before the 
Civil War, was a peculiarly nonviolent 
being. Because pro-Southern writers 
were acutely sensitive to abolitionist 
attacks, they sought to prove that slaves 
were content and loyal and that masters 
lived a life of serene security, disrupted 
only by an occasional meddler from the 
North. When a Negro in such literature 
is involved in violence, it is almost al- 
ways in the defense of his master or 
mistress. At the other end of the 
spectrum, antislavery writers pictured 
the Negro as the embodiment of Chris- 
tian charity, dignified and forgiving even 
in his suffering. He might flee his op- 
pressors and even fight in defense of his 
wife’s honor, but except under the most 
extreme provocation, he was incapable 
of revenge. It is true that both Melville 
and Poe left haunting images of Negroes 
in savage mutiny, of a black horror 
rising from beneath the decks of society. 
But during the slavery era most writers 
respected the convention of dissociating 
the Negro from the violence of sadistic 
planters or Yankee fanatics. 

By the beginning of the twentieth 
century, a tightening of segregation 
and an increase in racial tension brought 
historic phobias to the surface of popu- 
lar literature. The Negro Gus in 
Thomas Dixon, Jr.’s The Clansman, 
from which the movie, The Birth of a 
Nation, was made, is a far cry from 
Uncle Remus or Uncle Tom. The 
brave sons of the Ku Klux Klan know 
that Gus has raped a beautiful white 
girl. His image was frozen in the eyes 
of the girl’s dead mother, after she had 
witnessed the event and had jumped 
with her daughter off a cliff to shield 
their disgrace. But the men of the 
“Tnvisible Empire” want to be sure of 
their justice, and force Gus to re-enact 
the crime 


His thick lips were drawn upward in an 
ugly leer and his sinister bead eyes gleamed 
like a gorilla’s. A single fierce leap and 


the black claws clutched the air slowly 
as if sinking into the soft white throat. 


This is more than the calmest Southern 
man can take: 


“Stop him! Stop him!” screamed a clans- 
man, springing on the negro and grinding 
his heel into his big thick neck. A dozen 
more were on him in a moment, kicking, 
stamping, cursing, and crying like madmen. 


Needless to say, the battered monster 
is sentenced to death. 

Curiously enough, the Negro is no 
less a creature of violence in Richard 
Wright’s Native Son. Although Bigger 
Thomas does not rape a white girl, he 
kisses and fondles the drunken Mary 
Dalton as he takes her to her room and 
puts her to bed. He does not sink his 
fingers into her soft white throat, but 
he is panicked when her mother enters 
the darkened room, and he smothers the 
girl to death with a pillow. Fortunately, 
Mrs, Dalton is blind, so her eyes do 
not record the image of Bigger Thomas. 
But the white power structure soon dis- 
covers that he has dismembered and 
incinerated the corpse and has pro- 
ceeded to murder his colored mistress, 
Bessie. At the end of the novel, as 
Bigger is about to be executed, he tries 
to explain: 


“What I killed for must’ve been good! ... 
It must have been good! When a man 
kills, it’s for something. .. . I didn’t know 
I was really alive in this world until I felt 
things hard enough to kill for ‘em.” 


Even earlier, Mr. Max, his heroic Com- 
munist lawyer, had tried to amplify the 
point: 


“Every time he comes into contact with 
us, he kills! . . . Every thought he thinks 
is potential murder. Excluded from, and 
unassimilated in our society, yet longing 
to gratify impulses akin to our own but 
denied the objects and channels evolved 
through long centuries for their socialized 
expression, every sunrise and sunset make 
him guilty of subversive actions... . He 
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was impelled toward murder as much 
through the thirst for excitement, exulta- 
tion, and elation as he was through fear! 
It was his way of living!” 


In Light in August William Faulkner 
refrained from such sermons when he 
came to the agonizing fate of Joe Christ- 
mas, who is beaten, flogged, and cas- 
trated after he has killed his white 
mistress and set her house on fire. But, 
like Bigger Thomas, Joe Christmas tries 
to strike off the depersonalized mask 
of his Negrohood and rebels against 
both the white man’s hatred and 
paternalistic sympathy. As Alfred 
Kazin has said, Christmas is an abstrac- 
tion seeking to become a human being, 
and it is for this that he is crucified. 
If abolitionist and proslavery writers 
once agreed that the Negro was a pacific 
being, in twentieth-century fiction he 
has become a focal point of violence and 
a symbol of man’s ‘infinite inhumanity 
to man. 


VIOLENCE AND ANTIRATIONALISM 


Thus far we have considered a num- 
ber of themes which give a distinctive 
character to the treatment of violence in 
American literature and which reflect 
historic tensions in American values. 
But we should not forget that American 
literature is part of the literature of the 
Western world, and has echoed changes 
in intellectual climate that have usually 
originated in Europe. In the present 
century the role and meaning of violence 
in literature have been profoundly in- 
fluenced by a complex shift in thought 
and values which, for want of a more 
precise term, may be called anti- 
rationalism. 

When defending Bigger Thomas, Mr. 
Max refers to the murder of Mary 
Dalton as “ ‘an act of creation!’” This 
idea, if still incomprehensible to most 
people, has found wide expression in 
modern literature. Its antecedents go 
back to the romantic revolt against 


eighteenth-century rationalism, to, the 
celebration of man’s passions, fears, and 
irrationality as an antidote to the classic 
virtues of prudence, decorum, -and 
moderation. When a mechanistic psy- 
chology threatened to deprive man of 
his moral autonomy, romantic writers 
increasingly turned to the spontaneous 
impulse as a source of truth, goodness, 
and beauty. In so doing, however, 
they tended to confuse virtue with 
desire, and freedom with revolt .and 
struggle. Instead of thinking of vio- 
lence as something to be suppressed, 
disciplined, or applied to rational ends, 
many of the early romantics became 
fascinated by Cain, Satan, and Dr. 
Faust, and showed undisguised sym- 
pathy for sublime murderers and amoral 
supermen who were moved by demonic 
urges. In American literature such 
tendencies came to their highest artistic 
fulfillment with Melville and Poe. 

Another source of the idea of creative 
violence can be found in the great 
revolutionary thinkers of the nineteenth 
century, who attacked the bourgeois 
synthesis of utility, Christianity, and 
private property. In spite of their 
obvious differences, such figures as Karl 
Marx, Mikhail Bakunin, Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Jean Arthur Rimbaud, and 
Georges Sorel were united in their 
repudiation of the injustice and moral 
hypocrisy of bourgeois civilization, in 
their disgust with sentimentality and 
the cult of tender-hearted idealism, and 
in their view of violence as in some 
sense a regenerative, purifying force. As 
social radicalism merged with the more 
demonic strain of romanticism, one of 
the products was a literature designed to 
strip off pretensions and shock genteel 
sensibilities. The novel itself could be 
an instrument of aggression. 

There were two sides to the new 
literature of violence. In an obfective 
sense, it taught that all traditional 
ideals from God to Christian charity 


ies 
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' were either illusions or instruments of 


class oppression; when one tore off the 
shams and myths, it was clear that 
society as it existed was ruled by brute 
force. In a subjective sense, man was 
found to be an irrational animal, moved 
by deep, destructive impulses which 
were either irresistible or were self-ex- 
pressive, and, therefore, creative. Ac- 


cording to Sigmund Freud, this Thanatos’ 


was part of man’s basic nature; one 
might sublimate or displace one’s darker 
desires, but the death-wish remained. 
And such pessimistic views were rein- 
forced by a brand of Social Darwinism 
which found violent struggle to be the 
main theme of life; they seemed to be 
confirmed by the “lessons” taught by 
the First World War and the rise of 
totalitarian regimes which used terror as 
an instrument of policy. 

It is unnecessary to trace the in- 
fluence of such diverse intellectual 
movements on modern literature. Nor 
are we concerned here with aesthetic 
evaluation or the artistic uses to which 
violence has been put. What needs to 
be emphasized is that in twentieth- 
century literature violence has come to 
be identified with the very quintessence 
of reality, as opposed to abstract ideals, 
myths, and institutions. It is for this 
reason that Mr. Max could call Bigger 
Thomas’s murder “‘an act of crea- 
tion!” 

The theme of violence as reality has 
taken a variety of forms in modern 
American literature. It can stand for 
the true nature of class struggle: in 
Steinbeck’s In Dubious Battle, Mac 
and Jim interrogate a high school boy 
who has been aiding the strikebreakers, 
and who has been caught with a rifle; in 
order to send him back as a warning 
to other youth, Mac beats his face to 
a pulp and breaks his nose; later, Jim’s 
face i$ blown off by a shotgun blast as 
he falls into the strikebreakers’ trap. 
It can be man’s spontaneous outrage at 


oppression: Tom Joad, in Tke Grapes 
of Wrath, crushes the head of a police- 
man who has just killed Casy with a 
pickhandle. It can make sentimentality 
seem more hard-boiled: in Of Mice and 
Men George talks to Lennie, the giant 
half-wit, about their plans for settling 
on a little farm, but then shoots him in 
the back of the head, because poor 
Lennie had unintentionally broken the 
neck of Curley’s wife. It can represent 
the puncturing of dreams and illusions: 
Fitzgerald’s Jay Gatsby lies on a pneu- 
matic mattress in his gorgeous swim- 
ming pool, surrounded by leaves and 
little ripples from the gusts of wind. 
It can fulfill the design of history: in 
All the King’s Men Adam ‘Stanton 
learns that his revered father had been 
dishonest and that his sister has þe- 
come the mistress of Willie Stark, and 
he proceeds to shoot the great boss and 
is cut down himself by Sugar Boy’s 
bullets. It can be the way life really is, 
no matter what the priests and politi- 
cians say: in the orgiastic New Year’s 
Eve party which ends Farrell’s The 
Young Manhood of Studs Lonigan, 
Weary Reilley tackles the resisting and 
virginal Irene, rips off her dress, beats 
her unconscious, and leaves the bloody 
sheets in the bathtub. It can symbolize 
the brutality of a world to which one 
must be resigned: Hemingway’s killers 
take over a lunch counter and prepare 
to ambush their victim. 

But violence as reality can also stand 
for the supreme moment of art and 
truth: in Tke Sun Also Rises, Romero 
maintains a perfect purity of line in the 
bullring of Pamplona, only to be sav- 
agely beaten by a man who has no 
understanding of Hemingway’s code of 
life. Or it can be a nightmarish burst 
of horror, as in Marc Chagall’s painting 
of the falling angel or Pablo Picasso’s 
“Guernica”: in Faulkner’s Sanctuary a 
lynch mob incinerates a man with 
gasoline, and the grotesque Popeye, 
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who as a child cut up live birds and 
kittens, rapes Temple Drake with a 
corncob. And for some of our most 
recent writers, violence can be a vehicle 
of unrelieved dehumanization: Herbert 
Selby, Jr.’s amoral Tralala is raped by 
a mob in a vacant lot; her body is then 
abused and covered with filth by chil- 
dren, while her former companions roar 
with drunken laughter. 

As we have suggested, there is 
nothing peculiarly American about such 
images of violence as reality. They 
arise from an international disenchant- 
ment with the view that life is essentially 
decent, rational, and peaceful. It would 
appear, however, that American writers 
have wrought a synthesis between such 
rebellious antirationalism and the older, 
native tradition of the individualistic 
hero who seeks to prove himself by 
violent acts. It may not be wholly far- 
fetched to see an affinity between 
Cooper’s Deerslayer and Hemingway’s 
Robert, Jordan, between Melville’s Ahab 


‘become Communist subversives. 


and Faulkner’s Joe Christmas, between 
Wister’s Virginian and Spillane’s Mike 
Hammer. Moreover, the theme of 
patriotic violence against conspiratorial 
Tories, which was first developed in 
the historical romances of the Revolu- 
tion, seems to have been endlessly re- 
worked in comic strips and popular 
fiction, the Tories, of course, having 
Critics 
who interpret violence in contemporary 
literature as a symptom of a sick society 
may be reassured to know that American 
writers have always been preoccupied 
with murder, rape, and deadly combat. 
Yet, in so far as the older themes have 
been assimilated to an antirationalist 
philosophy, and as the individualistic 
hero has been moved from the open 
seas or prairies to a dense society in 
which only the most brutal survive, the 
treatment of violence in our literature 
has grown increasingly ominous for a 
people who profess to believe in peace 
and human brotherhood. 


Controversies about the Mass Communication 
of Violence 


By Otro N. LARSEN 


ABSTRACT: Few would dispute that American mass communi- 
cation dispenses large doses of violence to audiences ever grow- 
ing in size. Two related controversies stem from this fact. 
One concerns the question of effects and the other the problem 
of control. An inventory of relevant research is inconclusive 
about effects, partly because of varying conceptions of what 
constitutes evidence. A dynamic opinion process leads to con- 
trol efforts. Critics play a vital part in defining discontent. 
A reciprocal relationship emerges between the public, the 
critic, and the media. American media respond to controversy 
and threat of censorship with systems of self-regulation. These 
grow out of public opinion and are sustained by it in a delicate 
balance dependent somewhat on developing knowledge of the 
effects of violence. 
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N December 12, 1963, the follow- 

ing brief letter appeared in the 

New York Times, sent by a man from 
Nazareth, Pennsylvania: 


The shooting of President Kennedy was 
the normal method of dealing with an 
opponent as taught by countless television 
programs. This tragedy is one of the re- 
sults of the corruption of people’s minds 
and hearts by the violence of commercial 
television, It must not continue. 


This terse statement, perhaps cogent 
to some because it offers an “explana- 
tion” for an otherwise unfathomable 
event, is typical of an indictment fre- 

_ quently directed toward the media of 
mass communication in American society, 
not only by letter-writers but by men of 
letters from many disciplines. It says, 
in effect, that violence is a dominant 
mode of mass media content. It adds 
that such contént affects behavior. And 
it concludes that this calls for regulation 
and control. In the American system of 
mass communication, such indictments 

‘can have a significant social force of 
their own. They sensitize audience per- 
ception, generate public opinion, marshal 
pressures by special-interest groups, 
stimulate governmental investigation, 
and induce counteraction by the agen- 
cies of mass communication. They also 
raise questions of fact, problems of evi- 
dence, and matters of judgment concern- 
ing values and alternative social mecha- 
nisms for their implementation. 

For these reasons, this paper attempts 
to assay the present state of knowledge 
concérning mass media violence in a 
context stressing the process of public 
indictment of the media for presenting 
such materials, Two concurrent but not 
perfectly correlated controversies will be 
explored: (1) the controversy over the 
effects of media violence and the evi- 
dence concerning such effects and (2) 
the controversy over the control of the 
portrayal of such violence. 


The repeated portrayal of violence by 
the mass media could have many effects. 
One of the immediate results is the 
polarization of concern about such con- 
tent. Thus, the body of relevant litera- 
ture is mainly a compendium of lines of 
protest and defense, claims and counter- 
claims, charges and denials. To register 
this observation is to note more than a 
paucity of research, It means the pres- 
ence of a public dialogue over effects 
and control repeated in broad form for 
each medium as it gains prominence and 
confronts decisions concerning the por- 
trayal of violence. The pattern of this 
dialogue is, for the present at least, as 
important as the content of the compet- 
ing claims. It may be said to signify 
the search that man is making for con- 
trol mechanisms to contain the new 
scale that is introduced into personal and 
social life by the impressive technology 
of mass communication. In the process 
of examining this feature we shall 
naturally review conventional concerns 
with effects such as the alleged imprint 
that violent media content makes on 
personality, delinquency, and the like. 
The total effort may enhance our under- 
standing of the functioning of mass com- 
munication in modern society generally. 
This, I believe, must ultimately come 
from continued efforts to penetrate the 
complexities of the reciprocal relation- 
ship between public opinion and mass 
communication.+ 


CONTROVERSY OVER EFFECTS 


I have recently had occasion to re- 
view the extensive literature on the gen- 
eral social effects of mass communica- 
tion.? Rather than repeat a version of 


1For an example of this kind of analysis, 
see Herbert J. Gans, “The Creator-Audience 
Relationship in the Mass Media: An Analysis 
of Movie-Making,” Mass Culture, ed. Bernard 
Rosenberg and David Manning White (@Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957), pp. 315-324, 

2 Otto N. Larsen, “Social Effects of Mass 
Communication,” Handbook of Modern Soci- 
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that exercise, here directed toward the 
specific question of the effects of vio- 


. - lence, I shall attempt an approach em- 


ployed by television when it meshes in- 
terviews with two or more public figures 
to simulate direct debate between them; 
thus I shall borrow a mass media tech- 
nique to draw together the diverse ap- 
praisals of the mass media, Bernard 
Berelson has provided a precedent for 
such a procedure.* The manner of se- 
lection below does not warrant generali- 
zation about either the views of a given 
person or the discipline in which he 
happens to be working. The dialogue 
is designed merely to project significant 
views extant in the controversy. 


The following presentation was ini-° 


tially developed by abstracting state- 
ments from a single publication of each 
of three men who have particular com- 
petence in the area: (1) Joseph T. 
Klapper, a Ph.D. in sociology, currently 
directing research for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System,* (2) Frederic 
Wertham, a New York psychiatrist,’ 
and (3) Dallas W. Smythe, a Ph.D. in 
< economics, formerly Chief Economist 
for the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and now a professor of eco- 
nomics. Material from their publica- 
tions is connected in dialogue form, with 
adaptations and additions to meet the 
requirements of this style. While the 
authors cite each other in their work, 
they by no means address each other in 





ology, ed. Robert E. L. Faris (Chicago: Rand, 
McNally, 1964), pp. 348-381. 

3 Bernard Berelson, “The Great Debate on 
Cultural Democracy,” Studies in Public Com- 
munication, No. 3 (Summer 1961), pp. 3-14. 

4 Joseph T. Klapper, The Effects of Mass 
Communication (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1960), pp. 135-165. 

5 Frederic Wertham, “The Scientific Study 
of Mass Media Effects,” The American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 119 (October 1962), pp. 
306-311. è 

8 Dallas W. Smythe, “Dimensions of Vio- 
lence,” Audio-Visual Communications Review, 
3 (Winter 1955), pp. 58-63. 


the manner imagined below. Accord- 
ingly, this presentation is not a stipula- 
tion of fact according to their choosing 
but a composite of perceived truth for 
our purposes. For further convenience, 
the dialogue will be presented as a con- 
versation between a media-sociologist, a 
media-psychiatrist, and a media-econo- 
mist. 

Media-sociologist: The fear regarding 
the effects of mass media content is 
more frequently expressed by parents, 
educators, and freelance writers than by 
disciplined communication researchers. 
True, there can be no doubt that vio- 
lence is frequently depicted in the media, 
However, the statistics of violence shine 
conspicuously in a standardless void. 
Their increasing size may attest a trend 
in media content, but it does not indi- 
cate that any particular effects are 
therefore more or less likely to occur, 
Actually, nothing is known about the re- 
lationship, if any, between the incidence 
of violence in media programs and the 
likelihood that it will produce effects. 

Media-psychiatrist: If, as you say, 
there is nothing known, we are scien- 
tifically in a bad way indeed. As I 
see it, we are confronted in the mass 
media with a display to children of 
brutality, sadism, and violence such as 
the world has never seen. At the same 
time there is such a rise of violence 
among our youth that no peace corps 
abroad can make up for the violence 
corps at home. Social scientists say 
that the test of science is prediction, and 
I predicted fifteen years ago that more 
and more brutal violence would be com- 
mitted by younger and younger age 
groups. Now it is a matter of common 
knowledge. 

Media-economist: Can it be proved 
that particular television programs or 
comic books are prime causes of de- 
linquency? The problem children you 
have studied appear to be media addicts 
who are affected by the cumulation of 
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media violence. However, your book 
also seems to indicate that delinquency 
arises from a complex of factors, includ- 
ing the economic and social conditions 
of the environment. 

Media-psychiatrist: It makes no dif- 
ference in our stage of knowledge if a 
cause is not “immediate” but remote, 
not “primary” but secondary, not “di- 
rect” but indirect. What is important 
is that without this contributing factor 
the harmful effect would not have taken 
place, or at least not in that form. In 
mental life, all contributory factors have 
to be regarded as causal. My clinical 
studies of over two hundred unselected 
cases lead to the conclusion that chil- 
dren are getting more and more tele- 
directed. As a result there is a loss of 
emotional spontaneity and a distortion 
of natural attitudes in the direction of 
cynicism, greed, hostility, callousness, 
and insensitivity expressed in overt acts, 
in fantasy, and in dreams. 

. Media-sociologist: You mention only 
a few of the specific fears about media 
effects; some of those who fear the ef- 
fects of violence seem unsure of what 
specific consequences might follow, only 
that they are undesirable. Others fear 
that such material elicits direct, imita- 
tive behavior—that an otherwise normal 
child may commit crimes after seeing 
them on television. 

Media-psychiatrist: I have seen it in 
my clinical studies. 

Media-sociologist: This presupposes 
that the media have a kind of direct, 
“hypodermic needle” effect. Research 
would not support this. Others say that 
media depictions of violence constitute a 
school for delinquency, teaching meth- 
ods of crime, or that the media will have 
a kind of trigger effect which operates 
in situations of reduced moral resistance. 
Finally, there are even those who be- 
lieve that media violence has beneficial 
effects by providing a kind of catharsis 
of antisocial drives. 


Media-economist: To my knowledge 
there is no research evidence to support 
any of these charges, but my hunch 
would be that no child, exposed to mass 
media content in large doses, is unaf- 
fected by it. Certainly, from our con- 
tent analysis of television programs, one 
can conclude that, except for doctors 
and the unemployed, characters are 
highly stereotyped, with some of the 
stereotypes being presumptively danger- 
ous if taken as models for viewer be- 
havior. 

Media-psychiatrist: I might point out 
here that although your empirical re- 
search may not prove that there are ef- 
fects, neither does it prove that there 


‘are not. At the present time, a number 


of books are appearing which minimize 
or deny media effects and confuse the 
issue. So the home, which in pre-elec- 
tronic times afforded the child protec- 
tion, is now invaded on two fronts: by 
bad television programs which influence 
the children and by slanted books about 
them which influence the parents. 
Media-sociologist: Let us discuss one 
of these books, It seems to me that 
Television and the Child by Hilde Him- 
melweit and associates’ gives evidence 
on some of the charges we have been 
talking about. They studied 1,854 chil- 
dren in England divided into viewers 
and nonviewers and matched by age, sex, 
intelligence, social background, and other 
factors to determine whether observed 
differences were the product of viewing 
or were pre-existing. 
Media-psychiatrist: The children 
were not examined. They just filled out 
formal questionnaires. Furthermore, 
when this report appeared it was al- 
ready out-of-date; the British screen had 
not yet become littered with dead cow- 
boys. Moreover, it does not apply, then 
or now, to American children who are 
7 Hilde T. Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim, 


and Pamela Vince, Television and the Child 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1958). 


exposed to much more and worse screen 
mayhem, It is also a fallacy to think 
that findings are not scientific unless 
they can be expressed in a graph and in 
very large numbers. There is no sub- 
stitute for a thorough clinical psychi- 
atric examination of actual cases. 

Media-economist: You are saying that 
you don’t believe that they can general- 
izé their findings from a large sample to’ 
the individual, but that you can gener- 
alize your results working with an indi- 
vidual to the larger group. 

Media-sociologist: Despite your ob- 
jections, let’s look at some of their find- 
ings; we may even find some support 
for your conclusions. First, they do 
find that some content may be frighten- 
ing, on radio as well as television. 

Media-econonust: We must not forget 
the violence in documentaries, on news 
broadcasts, and perhaps even in sports 
programs, 

Media-sociologist: True. However, 
Himmelweit did find that real violence 
is less likely to frighten children than 
is violence in fictional programs, but, on 
the other hand, real violence is more 
widely disliked. Virtually nothing is 
known regarding the duration of such 
fright or the ways, if any, in which it 
may affect children’s concepts or be- 
havior. The alleged effect on disturbed 
sleep, nightmares, and the like would 
appear to be evanescent. 

Media-psychiatrist: Case histories in 
psychiatric literature. . . . 

Media-sociologist: Let me complete 
the summary. Himmelweit did find that 
the degree to which children are dis- 
turbed appears to be related to the 
means by which injury is done. Shoot- 
ing is not disturbing, but a knife attack 
may be. Violence which follows a 
conventional pattern, the outcome of 
which i predictable, such as is found in 
Westerns, apparently disturbs few chil- 
dren. 
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Media-psychiatrist: That pronounce- 
ment indicates the difference between 
the adult’s offhand acceptance of what 
he thinks the child gets from television 
and the actual reaction of the child. It 
is a typical adult response, and is not 
how children see it. For example, the 
report states that if the victim who 
has been shot clutches at this stomach, 
that merely means to the child that he 
has been shot from the front! Many 
children have told me what it means 
to them: that the man is shot in the 
stomach because that is one of the 
places where it hurts most. 

Media-sociologist: However, the study 
shows that children are apparently more 
sensitive to acts of verbal aggression 
than to actual physical violence. Sound 
effects are about equally as frightening 
as visual effects, and the child is more 
likely to be frightened viewing alone 
or with children his own age than 
when viewing with adults present. 
They also found that there was no more 
aggressive, maladjusted, or delinquent 
behavior among viewers than among 
nonviewers. 

Media-psychiatrist: As far as negative 
effects are concerned, this report centers 
on what is frightening or disturbing to 
the child. From a mental health point 
of view, these are neither the only nor 
even the most important bad effects. 
Furthermore, the study relies on statis- 
tics based on individual answers to 
questions, without considering the whole 
child. 

Media-sociologist: In general, while 
the media do not appear to be a crucial 
or primary determinant of behavioral 
tendencies, there are indications that 
violent fare may serve special functions 
for those who are already socially 
maladjusted. 

Media-psychiatrist: The normal child 
is alleged to be invulnerable, the ab- 
normal child vulnerable. It is not only 
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the abnormal child, however, who can 
learn—and be seduced. Normal chil- 
dren are not inaccessible. 
Media-economist: Certainly there have 
been studies, by Albert Bandura and 
others, which have shown that children 
in laboratory experiments exhibited 
greater aggression and inflicted greater 


punishments on others after seeing a . 


film with violent content than control 
subjects who had seen a neutral film. 
Does this not cast doubt on the catharsis 
principle? 

Media-sociologist: Perhaps. And while 
we all follow with interest the newer 
laboratory studies, we will also con- 
tinue to be curious about what happens 
` when laboratory studies are translated 
into real-life situations where influences 
such as social norms and parental sanc- 
tions operate. Certainly we need to 
know more about the duration of any 
immediate effects that have been ob- 
served. 

Media-economist: I wonder if tele- 
vision crime programs and crime comics 
are being made scapegoats? 

Media-psychiatrist: How do you 
mean? 

Media-economist: Any review of the 
history of technological innovation 
would show that where such innovations 
bear on the public, they tend to become 
blamed for current social ills. Could it 
be that we are really fighting the threat 
to individual integrity of a technolog- 
ically oriented society? Our mass media 
have the aspect of a one-way conveyer 
belt. In work, the individual has be- 
come a narrow specialist. In leisure 
time with the mass media he seems 
to become more a passive, receiving 
automaton. If the adult senses that 
political apathy and a feeling of anomie 
are somehow related to these threats to 
his autonomy, small wonder that he 
protests that passively sitting and 
watching television crime programs is 
not good for his child. Couldn’t mass 


media violence also be a symptom of 
our general social life and not a cause? 

Media-psychiatrist: Something may 
very well be a symptom and at the 
same time a cause. This is no argument. 
Socially, mass media violence is a 
symptom; individually, it may be an 
operative cause. 

Media-economist: Possibly our con- 
cern over television and children would 
lead to more significant results if it were 
focused on the effects which are pre- 
cluded because certain kinds of cultural 
experience, being -outside the orbit of 
cultural industry, are not being made 
available to children. 

Media-sociologist: Himmelweit points 
out that since violence programs take 
up a disproportionate amount of viewing 
time, this prevents the showing of more 
varied fare that could offer children a 
broader view of life. 

Media-economist: What do we actu- 
ally find on television? Do we find a 
world where men and women enjoy self- 
respect and freely accord it to others? 
Or does it present a world which is 
peopled with characters so stereotyped 
as to lack diversity and portrayed merely 
as all good or all bad? We don’t know, 
but perhaps the intuition of sensitive 
laymen—such as found in Parent- 
Teacher Association (PTA) groups— 
may not be too far wide of the mark. 

Media-psychiatrist: Hear! Hear! 

Media-sociologist: I rest my case with 
need for further research. Thus far, 
there is little evidence that media vio- 
lence is a prime mover of behavior. 
The content seems rather to reinforce 
or implement existing and otherwise 
induced behavioral tendencies. For the 
well-adjusted, it appears to be innocuous 
or -even to be selectively perceived as 
socially useful. For the maladjusted, 
particularly the aggressively inclined 
and the frustrated, it appears t serve, 
at the very least, as a stimulant: to 
escapist and possibly aggressive fantasy 


and probably to serve other functions as 
yet unidentified. - I would also add that 
further information on the role of mass 
communication in the development of 
delinquency is more likely to come from 
the study of delinquency than from the 
study of mass communication. 

Media-psychiatrist: We are asked to 
eradicate from our thinking the stereo- 
type of the Big Media and the Little 
Me, This is far from being a wrong 
stereotype; the contrast between the im- 
mensely powerful mass media and the 
individual family and child is one of the 
most essential facts of our present 
existence. 

The dialogue ‘could go on, but ifs 
inconclusiveness is enough to indicate 
contrasting estimates of what is known, 
what needs to be known, and what con- 
stitutes knowing about the effects of 
mass media violence. In the face of 
such circumstances when confronted 
with the problem of selecting from alter- 
native control mechanisms, it is prudent 
to subscribe to Charles Winick’s con- 
clusion that 


social scientists have generally felt that 
their knowledge of the effects of media is 
not substantial enough to permit recom- 
mendation of what ought to be proscribed, 
even assuming the existence of a censorship 
apparatus.8 


Research is a continuous activity, 
and the above conclusion will not be 
taken as the final word in the research- 
policy relationship. Some additional 
cautions should be posted here, however. 
More recent and more rigorous research 
than that referred to above is in the 
direction indicating that exposure to 
mass media violence can directly induce 
aggressive behavior in both children 


8 Charles Winick, “Censor and Sensibility: 
A Content Analysis of the Television Censor’s 
Comments,” Journal of Broadcasting, 5 (Spring 
1961), p. 119. 
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and adults.® But even if future efforts 
substantiated such research, further 
work would be required to establish the 
social implications of such findings. 
The debate so far has tacitly assumed 
that aggressiveness of the individual is 
socially dysfunctional. This may be, 
but do we know that it is? Researchers 
need to consider this question. 

Furthermore, in the history of each 
medium of mass communication, there 
is little evidence to support the logic 
that if the controversy over effects could 
be resolved, the problem over control 
might readily be solved. Indeed, folk- 
experience does not wait passively for 
technical knowledge to emerge to solve 
problems, but proceeds under a dynamic 
of its own to search for solutions. Ac- 
cordingly, we suggest that in developing 
a strategy of research, students of ef- 
fects would be well advised to broaden 
their conception to take into account the 
evolution of the transaction between 
media and audience. Certainly, effects 
do not flow only in one direction. The 
flow back to the media may be said to 
begin when someone recognizes a situa- 
tion to be problematic. It comes full 
circle when there is an adjustment in 
the form of some organized regulation. 
We turn to a consideration of some 
conditions and mechanisms through 
which opinion is generated, expressed, 
and impressed in the media-audience 
relationship. 


CONTROVERSY AND CONTROL 


Paradoxically, controversy over mass 
communication emerges from a point of 
consensus bearing on the potential im- 


9 See, for example, Leonard D. Eron, “Re- 
lationship of TV Viewing Habits and Aggres- 
sive Behavior in Children,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 67 (August 
1963), pp. 193-196; Leonard Berkowitz, “The 
Effects of Observing. Violence,” Scientific 
American, 210 (February 1964), pp. 35-41. 
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pact of the media: more and more 
people are spending more and more time 
in exposure to media content; this is in- 
controvertible. With the development 
and diffusion of ever more efficient tech- 
nologies for the transmission of images, 
the world-wide opportunities for such 
exposure continue to accelerate. The 
United States continues to set the 
pace by creating and extending a com- 
munication system unparalleled in its 
magnitude.?° 

This fact of ubiquity sows the seeds 
of controversy. Anything so massive 
that compels so much attention inevita- 
bly calls forth some critical reflection on 
grounds of sheer quantity alone. Such 
reflection is quickly nourished into spe- 
cific complaint when considerations of 
‘quality are coupled to the assumed 
potency of size. It is not the machine 
alone (for who has not marveled at 
some aspect of this complex mechanical, 
electrical, and organizational mix?), it 
is the manner in which it is operated 
that calls forth the critical response. A 
persistent feature of that operation is 
the portrayal of violence. It must be 
acknowledged that this is but a single 
factor contributing to dissatisfaction 
with the state of the communication 
system. Dan Lacy paints the broader 
picture by noting that 


the banality and emptiness of most broad- 
casts and films, the “slickness” of maga- 
zines, the political bias of newspapers and 
news magazines, the cultural and political 
conformity of the mass media, sex and vio- 
lence in books, films and broadcasts, illiter- 
acy and superficiality in cultural life—all 
are the subject of thoughtful and con- 
tinuous complaint.7 


In the American systems of mass 
communication, complaints, whether 


10 For details, see Dan Lacy, Freedom and 
Communications (Urbana: University. of Ili- 
nois Press, 1965), p. 62. 

11 Ibid, 


thoughtful or not, can be the beginning 
of a communicative process that may 
ultimately register an impact on the 
decision as to what content the media 
will offer their audience. Guided as 
they are by economic considerations in- 
timately tied to audience size, the media 
can be acutely sensitive to audience 
feedback. If complaint generates con- 
troversy and if controversy generates 
consensus, then the probability of influ- 
ence and the possibility of change is 
maximized. In some instances, com- 
plaint can also be effective apart from a 
real consensus because the media are 
prone to overgeneralize certain regis- 
tered reactions. For these reasons it 
is important to attempt to identify the 
components and functioning of this in- 
teractive system in which complaint has 
such a significant potential. 
Media-audience-critic. A first ele- 
ment to note is that complaint, as a 
forerunner to controversy, is a definition 
of a problem that may generate dis- 
content, but does not uniformly arise 
from discontent. Since the media cater 
to a mass audience and attempt to sat- 
isfy the largest possible number of per- 
sons, it is not surprising that complaint 
does not generally emanate as a grass- 
roots response. It is, rather, the reac- 
tion of a select, articulate minority. 
Bernard Berelson’s characterization of 
the audience appraisal of television 
clearly represents what has been the 
case for each medium at the point where 
it begins to receive critical scrutiny.?? 


For about fifteen years now, television 
has been at, or close to, the center of at- 
tention in America. The people have been 
watching television, and the critics, com- 
mentators, and educators have been watch- 
ing the people watching television. On 
the whole, the one has liked what it saw; 
the other, not [italics mine]. 


12 In Gary A. Steiner, The People *Look at 
Television (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1963), p. vii. 
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At this point in the process, it might 
appear that the media, invoking their 
democratic calculus, would reveal little 
concern over the complaints of a critical 
minority in the face of support and ap- 
proval from the vast majority of their 
audience. This, as we shall see, is too 
simple and too static a conception of the 
media-audience-critic relationship. 

While the critics may not like what 
they see, they are not all of one cut, one 
mind, or one disposition to act. Some 
engage mainly in intellectual analysis 
of factors contributing to the decline 
of high culture, with resulting impres- 
sive symposia on mass media and mass 
society.** Media managers are not in- 
sensitive to such efforts but have ready 
defenses for deflecting the argument at 
this level. The words of Dr. Frank 
Stanton, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, present a case in 
point:?* 


Some sort of hostility on the part of the 
intellectuals toward the mass media is in- 
evitable, because the intellectuals are a 
minority, one not really reconciled to some 
basic features of democratic life. They are 
an articulate and cantankerous minority, 
not readily given to examining evidence 
about the mass media and then arriving at 
conclusions, but more likely to come to 
conclusions and then select the evidence to 
support them. But they are an invaluable 
minority. ... They probe around fron- 
tiers in their splendid sparsity, looking 
around occasionally to see where—how far 
behind—the rest of us are. We are never 
going to catch up, but at least we shall 
always have somewhere to go. 


Another set of critics is disposed to 
translate abstract conviction into con- 
crete action in the court of public 
opinion. Whether such initiators of 
complaint go on to become the molders 
of a controversy whose pressure the 


13 See, for example, Norman Jacobs (ed.), 
Culture or the Millions? (Princeton, N.J.: D. 
Van Nostrand, 1961). 

14 Ibid. pp. 90-91. 


media cannot ignore or deflect is con- 
tingent upon a number of factors. It 
will depend, first, on the nature of the 
media content under question, its sali- 
ence to a broader public, and the rele- 
vant traditions, values, and norms con- 
cerning public display of such content. 

Value clusters. In American society; 
in sharp contrast to the situation in 
many other countries, a critic will not 
automatically muster support for his 
complaints about the portrayal of vio- 
lence in the mass media. A number of 
value clusters are relevant here. One 
is the traditional aversion that Amer- 
icans hold toward censorship and re- 
striction of free expression. Another is 
a deep cultural commitment to violence 
extending back to frontier days. 
Throughout our history a great deal of 
violent behavior has been positively 
sanctioned, Many occupations allow 
for and even require the use of vio- 
lence.*° Beyond that, the indicators of 
an abiding public fascination with vio- 
lence are all around us, as witnessed in 
the popularity of certain athletic events, 
such as professional football (sometimes 
referred to as “Mayhem on a Sunday 
Afternoon”), the booming Christmas 
sales of toy weapons ranging from gun- 
shaped teething rings to simulated atom 
bombs, and the continued attraction of 
both real and fictional accounts of war 
and crime.1* While the mass media 


15 A typology for the analysis of violence as 
part of the American social and cultural 
structure is presented by Walter M. Gerson, 
“Violence: An American Value Theme?”, Vio- 
lence and the Mass Media, ed. Otto N. Larsen 
(New York: Harper & Row, forthcoming, 
1967). 

16 For an examination of some complexities 
concerning the obvious example see, William 
A. Westley, “Violence and the Police,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 59 (July 1953), pp. 
34-41, ` 

17 For further examples, see Roy G, Francis, 
“Kapow!!: An Argument and a Forecast,” 
Social Problems, 12 (Winter 1965), pp. 328~ 
335. 
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may whet the appetite for such materi- 
als, any would-be critic must ultimately 
come to recognize that such an appetite 
is rooted much deeper in American ex- 
perience, if not in human nature. At 
the same time it may be acknowledged 
that the presence of other value clusters 
(for example, concern for the welfare of 
children) provides a counterbalancing 
context receptive to criticisms directed 
toward mass media violence. i 

Opinion leadership. Thus, the cultural 
context in which the media content is 
received sets broad limits affecting the 
possibility of controversy and even the 
shape in which it may be formed and 
expressed. Equally important, however, 
is the interpenetration and operation 
of the persistent action-oriented critic 
whose power as an opinion leader be- 
comes manifest in terms of (1) his 
professional status, (2) his access to 
platform or medium to amplify and 
spread his argument, (3) his linkage 
to sources of organized response from 
voluntary associations, and (4) the 
ability of such organizations to mobilize 
community concern, political investiga- 
tion, the threat of new legal sanctions, 
and the possibility of some form of boy- 
cott of the media by a sizable portion 
of the audience. 

In patterned sequence, these elements 
have, at one time or another, emerged 
to direct pressures against most forms 
of American mass communication to in- 
fluence the manner in which they por- 
tray violence and otber sensitive ma- 
terial. A feedback chain is forged as 
critics speak, opinions are amplified 
through various media, local groups pick 
up the argument, voluntary associations 
mount crusades, legions of decency ap- 
pear, clean-up campaigns are organized, 
distributors of media content are chal- 
lenged, petitions are circulated, poli- 
ticians are alerted, hearings are held, 
authorities testify, resolutions are 
passed, and government intervention is 
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threatened. The intricate elaboration 
of criticism into effective public opinion, 
through a maze of protest, publicity, 
community action, legislative investiga- 
tion and, finally, media reaction has 
been analyzed in varying degree with re- 
spect to the motion pictures,!* the comic 
books,’® and the broadcast media.” In 
each case, the feature that finally ap- 
pears to compel the media to react 
in some visible and tangible way is 
the threat of restrictive laws or other 
intervention by governmental agencies. 

Self-regulation, In broad terms, the 


response of these media to the increase 


of public pressure has followed a similar 
form: after a defense of their perform- 
ance in the name of a “free press,” and 
after denouncing the evils of censorship, 
they take on the responsibilities of cen- 
sors themselves as each develops an 
internal system of self-regulation. Self- 
regulation means that a communications 
industry taxes itself to establish an 
organization to police itself. A code of 
good conduct is formulated which pro- 
hibits the presentation of certain kinds 
of materials;** media content is reviewed 
and edited in conformity to the code 
before it is released; some sort of “seal 
of approval” is appended to symbolize 


18 Ruth A. Inglis, Freedom of ithe Movies 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947). 

19 John E. Twomey, “The Citizens’ Com- 
mittee and Comic-Book Control: A Study of 
Extragovernmental Restraint,” Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, 20 (Autumn 1955), pp. 
621-629. 

20 John E. Coons (ed.), Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility in Broadcasting (Evanston, Ill.: 
Northwestern University Press, 1961). 

21 Codes for the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, and the National Association 
of Broadcasters are reproduced in Wilbur 
Schramm (ed.), Mass Communications (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1960). The 
code employed by the Comics Magazine Asso- 
ciation of America may be found ig George 
A. Lundberg, et al, Sociology (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1963), p. 239. 
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this conformity; and other efforts of a 
- public relations sort are made to head 
off the kind of criticism that gave rise 
to self-regulation in the first place. As 
a result, for a time at least, controversy 
around a particular complaint, such as 
the excess use of violence, may tend 
to subside, and a wavering equilibrium 
emerges between the force of public 
opinion and the powers of media policy, 
as each side of the interaction adapts 
itself to the other. 

The above is almost precisely what 
happened in the case of comic books, 
with marked consequences for those 


products with a heavy violence emphasis: 


of the “crime” and “horror” variety. 
This medium developed in its present 
form in the 1930’s and grew until the 
early 1950’s when 600 titles of all varie- 
ties filled the newsstands and sales 
reached over 60 million copies per 
month. At the peak of the dynamic 
opinion process outlined above, industry 
self-regulation was instituted in 1954, 
The comics code forbids the use of the 
words “horror” or “terror” on the cover 
and also places restrictions on use of 
the word “crime.” With reference to 
other materials bearing on the por- 
trayal of violence, the code, consisting 
of 41 specific regulations and a “catch 
all” provision, includes the following 
restrictions: 


No comics shall explicitly present the 
unique details and methods of a crime. 

Scenes of excessive violence shall be pro- 
hibited. Scenes of brutal torture, exces- 
sive and unnecessary knife and gun play, 
physical agony, gory and gruesome crime 
shall be eliminated. 

No unique or unusual methods of con- 
cealing weapons shall be shown. 

Scenes dealing with, or instruments as- 
sociated with walking dead, torture, vam- 
pires and vampirism, ghouls, cannibalism 
and werewolfism are prohibited. 

Advertising for the sale of knives, or 
realistic gun facsimiles is prohibited. 


Appraisal, After a decade of self- 
regulation, the Comic Magazine Associ- . 
ation issued a booklet reviewing its 
efforts.” While the booklet is not an 
unbiased appraisal, it argues: 


Besides establishing and enforcing stand- 
ards more stringent than any restrictive 
legislation legally enforceable under the 
constitutional guarantees of a free press, 
voluntary self-regulation is effective because 
it brings about willing cooperation rather 
than the reluctant, often inadequate or be- 
lated “compliance” given to coercive laws.?8 


Then, of special relevance to the frame- 
work of the present analysis, it presents - 
an impressive array of testimonials 
and commendations from church, civic, 
veteran, parent-teacher, business, and 
other organizations which leads to the 
conclusion that 


their comments offer substantial proof that 
the comic magazine industry’s program of 
self-regulation has well accomplished its 
purpose of providing an effective and prac- 
tical means of eliminating undesirable ma- 
terial from comic magazines.?4 


The battle over the content of the 
comic book has been a significant part 
of the war against violence in mass 
communication. It has brought to the 
arena of discourse, as the turmoil over 
the motion pictures did earlier and as 
current concern over television is doing, 
vital experience with a delicate mecha- 
nism of social control. While self- 
regulation appears to disarm many com- 
batants, new issues around censorship 
call forth new disputes,” and not all of 
the former critics are satisfied with self- 


22John L. Goldwater, Americana in Four 
Colors (New York: Comic Magazine Associa- 
tion of America, 1964). 

23 Ibid., pp. 41-42. 

24 Ibid., p. 49. 

25 For example, John E. Twomey, “New 
Forms of Social Control over Mass Media 
Content,” Studies in Public Communication, 
No. 1 (Summer -1957), pp. 38-44. 
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regulation as a solution to old problems, 
. Numbered among the latter is the single 
most influential critic in the long con- 
troversy over comics and an imposing 
figure in the continuing struggle to 
control violence wherever portrayed in 
the media—Dr. Frederic Wertham, the 
aforementioned New York psychiatrist. 

Wertham has never relented in his 
long campaign against the comic 
books. His skepticism about self- 
regulation is indicated by a recent state- 
ment observing that “at present, with 
the threat of legislation receding, the 
number of crime comic books is again 
- increasing by the millions.”?" If for 
no other reason, Wertham continues to 
draw sympathetic attention because his 
basic concern is with children. As we 
have seen, he asserts that from the 
mass media they learn that violence is 
a constructive, socially approved form 
of settling difficulties. | Accordingly 
children should be protected, and pro- 
tected not by self-regulation but by law. 
He insists that social control for the 
protection of children has nothing to do 
with censorship for adults, although he 
recognizes that to make regulations ap- 
plying only to children is not easy. He 
then reiterates his long-standing plea 
for a welfare law that would control 
crime comic books directly packaged, 
displayed, advertised and sold to chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age, noting 
that similar laws concerning the sale 
and consumption of liquor are never 
termed an infringement on civil liberties 
or a restraint of trade. 

When Wertham turns to a considera- 

26 A prolific writer, Wertham has presented 
his case in many magazines and journals (and 
before many congressional committees), but 
most importantly in his book, Frederic 
Wertham, Seduction of the Innocent (New 
York: Rinehart, 1953). 

27 Frederic Wertham, “Mass Media and Sex 
Deviation,” Sexual Behavior and the Law, ed. 


Ralph Slovenko (Springfield, I.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1965). 


o 
tion of violence on television, his en- 
thusiasm for legal control is tempered - 
by the fact that many adults look 
at television during children’s viewing 
time, and many children watch it out- 
side of this period. Furthermore, he 
observes that no control law could be 
limited to television alone but would 
have to include the movies which are 
so often shown on television. Despite 
these difficulties, Wertham recommends 
two courses of action: (1) the formula- 
tion in legal terms of the permissible 
boundaries of the kind, quality and 
quantity of sadism, violence, and brutal- 
ity of television shows, along with strict 
licensing and powers of license revoca- 
tion in terms of these standards, and 
(2) the improvement and translation of 
the relevant part of the industry’s code 


into legal terms to stimulate the indus- 


try to strengthen facilities for content 
analysis and to grant them sufficient 
powers for enforcement. He concludes 
that “the best efforts of the best people 
in television would be aided by such a 
law, and children would reap a special 
benefit.”28 And he closes with this 
observation: ‘Does the modern state 
need protection against the mass media? 
This is an issue with no easy answers. 
It will be debated for a long time.” *° 

Wertham, a man whose critical ca- 
pacities have perhaps contributed most 
to the controversy feeding the forces 
that led to self-regulation, now (in 
1965) takes a somewhat equivocal 
stance with respect to this mechanism. 
He clearly does not trust it in the hands 
of the comic-book publishers. For tele- 
vision, on the other hand, he would 
formalize its “best” elements and but- 
tress them with the sanctions of law. 
As he notes, the debate over control 
will go on. 

Charles Winick, in a pioneering study 


28 Jbid., p. 848. 
29 Ibid, 
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of the activities of a program-screening 
department operating in television self- 
regulation, has sharply specified a prime 
requisite for the ventilation of the issue: 


A close-up examination of how self-regula- 
tion of media actually takes place might 
help to cast light on those shibboleths or 
institutions of our society whose lengthened 
shadows are reflected in the censor’s 
changes and could clarify the kind of use 
which is being made of the censor’s power. 
Rather than debate censorship in the ab- 
stract, an examination of how it actually 


works might serve to make more real the 
concept of censorship.3° 


Thus, concern over mass media vio- 
lence moves from controversy to control 
and back again to controversy. Whether 
such cycles ultimately evolve into more 
satisfactory policy adjustments will de- 
pend on a better knowledge of effects, 
a clearer conception of alternative 
mechanisms of control, and a sharper 
understanding of how the two are linked. 


30 Winick, of. cit. 


Violence: A Neglected Mode of Behavior 


By Bruno BETTELHEIM 


Axstract: Despite Freud’s recognition of man’s tendency 
towards aggression and violence, our educational system pro- 
ceeds as if these tendencies exist neither in society nor in man. 
Therefore, our children do not receive any help from our 
schools in recognizing the omnipresence of the tendency to act 
with violence, nor in techniques for dealing with it in con- 
structive ways. In the following paper, examples are presented 
on how education to learn to read, for example, could proceed 
much more successfully if our teachers would take cognizance 
of children’s fascination with thoughts of violence and aggres- 
sion, and teach them both to recognize this and to deal with it. 
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His recent book Dialogues with Mothers (1966) is based on his many years of helping 
parents of normal children with problems of child-rearing. 
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Viotence: A NecLectep MODE oF BEHAVIOR 


These violent delights have violent ends. 
Romeo and Juliet 


GGRESSION is by now a respecta- 
ble object of study among stu- 
dents of human behavior. But in this 
paper I should like to refer to violence, 
which the same scholars tend to ignore 
or else treat with contempt. I may 
even share their contempt. But simply 
agreeing that violence is bad resolves 
nothing. To study aggression in detail 
while we close our eyes to its source is 
like wishing to clean out all filth with- 
out soiling our hands. If we are serious 
about understanding aggression and its 
role in society we have to start with a 
good look at the desire to do violence. 
Robert Ardrey, whose African Genesis 
found deservedly widespread attention,* 
makes the important point that Cain, 
and not Abel, is the father of man. If 
we are children of Cain, it behooves us 
to know Cain well, to examine carefully 
his behavior and what causes it, and 
not to look away in disgust. The good 
friar of Verona knew that violent de- 
lights have violent ends. But if they 
were not delights, would we not shun 
them, since we all know they lead to 
disaster? 

Man and society were born out of 
both: violence and gentle co-operation. 
To neglect either wellspring of life in 
` our efforts to better human relations 
will be fruitless. In this paper I use 
aggression and violence as terms so 
closely related as to be interchangeable. 
I intend it as an invitation to study 
violence seriously, and not to stop short 
at its milder form, aggression. 


VIOLENCE AND HEROES 


One of our best literary critics, 
Robert Warshaw, wrote a defense of the 
Western movie, in particular of the 


1Robert Ardrey, African Genesis (New 
York: Atheneum, 1961). 
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gunfighter as moral hero.? This asser- 
tion is startling, since few of us would 
accept the cowboy in the Western as 
our moral hero, or gunfighting as an 
ideal way to solve moral problems. But 
let us remember that the sword-bearing 


- Achilles stands as the moral hero at the 


beginning of Western civilization. Be- 
cause of distance in time, the vast dif- 
ference in settings, and our veneration 
of The Iliad, it is often difficult to 
recognize what Simone’ Weil was the 
first to point out—that Tke Iliad is a 
poem of violence.? Violence there was 
before Homer. But with him appears 
the new civilizing Greek spirit, and this 
he casts into his poems. The new 
attitude he represents is that violence is 
the central problem to be dealt with in 
a world striving to be civilized and that 
nothing good ever comes of violent 
means. Paris, who broke violently the 
peace of Menelaus’ home, has to perish. 
So does the greatest hero, Achilles, who 
tried to join the avenging party, not to 
speak of the fate of Agamemnon. 

The human race, in The Iliad, is not 
divided into victorious heroes and vic- 
tims. If there were conquering heroes, 
violence might even seem justified, at 
least to the victors. But in the course 
of The Iliad, if the Greeks win one day, 
the Trojans do the next, and in the end 
all of them perish. In this poem there 
is not a single man who does not, at 
one time or another, have to bow his 
neck to force. That the use of violence 
leads to retribution, with almost geo- 
metric rigor—this was a main subject 
of Greek thought; it is the soul of Tke 
Iliad. Therefore, our first great epic 
impresses on us that we have to think 
seriously of what our inner and outer 
attitudes to violence should be. It may 
also explain the gunfighter of the West- 


2Robert Warshaw, The Immediate Experi- 
ence (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1962). 

3 Simone Weil, “The Iliad, or the Poem of 
Force,” Politics (November 1945). 
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ern film as a moral hero—why he has 
taken such hold of our imagination, and 
not only among youngsters but also 
among grownups. 

This condition exists, Warshaw thinks, 
chiefly because the Western 


offers a serious orientation to the problem 
of violence such as can be found almost 
nowhere else in our culture. One of the 
well-known peculiarities of modern civilized 
opinion is its refusal to acknowledge the 
value of violence. . . . We train ourselves 
to be shocked or bored by cultural images 
of violence, and our very concept of hero- 
ism tends to be a passive one: we are less 
drawn to the brave young men who kill 
large numbers of our enemies than to the 
heroic prisoners who endure torture without 
capitulating. 


What we do seek in the Western is 


the image of a single man who wears a 
gun on his thigh. The gun tells us that 
he lives in a world of violence, and even 
that he “believes in violence.” But the 
drama is one of self-restraint: the moment 
of violence must come in its own time and 
according to its special laws, or else it is 
valueless. There is little cruelty in West- 
ern movies, and little sentimentality; our 
eyes are not focused on the sufferings of 
the defeated but on the deportment of 
the hero. 

Really, it is not violence at all which 
is the “point” of the Western movie, but 
a certain image of man, a style, which 
expresses itself most clearly in violence. 


He is there to “suggest that even in 
killing or being killed we are not 
freed from the necessity of establishing 
satisfactory modes of behavior.” 

This, then, is our problem: to estab- 
lish “satisfactory modes of behavior” 
though we live in a society where vio- 
lence is rampant. The gunfighter in the 
Western has found his solution to the 
„problem. Obviously, it cannot be ours, 
but he at least, as Warshaw has shown, 
takes the problem seriously, and we 
ought to do the same. 


VIOLENCE AND CHILD-REARING 


Nowadays, parents receive a great 
deal of help in accepting their children’s 
instinctual desires, as far as intake and 
elimination are concerned. Even about 
sexual behavior we tend to be more 
understanding, more accepting in our 
emotional attitudes. But as far as 
violence is concerned, Freud might 
never have written Civilization and its 
Discontents, or have concluded it by 
saying: 


The fateful question for the human species 
seems to me to be whether and to what 
extent their cultural development will suc- 
ceed in mastering the disturbance of their 
communal life by the human instinct of 
aggression and self-destruction. 


If this is the fateful question, and I 
certainly agree that it is, what measures 
are we taking to help our children do 
a better job of mastering the disturb- 
ance of their communal life that comes 
from the instinct of aggression? Freud 
certainly did not mean denial or sup- 
pression to be the answer, any more than 
he meant it for our sexual instincts. 
About these drives we have followed his 
teaching and try to be reasonable, We 
try to satisfy them within acceptable 
limits, so that they do not generate so 
much pressure as to cause explosive out- 
breaks or a crippling of the total per- 
sonality. In regard to violence I find 
no such reasonable efforts. 

Children are supposed neither to hit, 
nor to swear at their playmates. They 
are supposed to refrain from destroying 
their toys or other property—so far, so 
good. But what outlets for violence do 
we provide for them? As a matter of 
fact, in regard to violence, we are so 
unreasonable that here is where the 
parent is apt to resort to violenée him- 
self. Few children of the educated 
middle class are slapped for masturbat- 
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ing any more, though they are not ex- 
actly raised in sexual freedom. But let 
the same parent meet with violence in 
his youngster, and as likely as not he 
will slap the child or thunder at him, 
thus demonstrating that violence is all 
right if one is older and stronger, and 
makes use of it under the guise of sup- 
pressing it. So we end by using vio- 
lence to suppress violence, and in doing 
so teach our children that, in our 
opinion, there is just no other reason- 
able or intelligent way to deal with 
it. Yet the same parents, at another 
moment, would agree that suppression 
is the worst way to deal with the 
instincts. 

Unlike Wertham, who pleads for the 
suppression of vicious comics, I am con- 
vinced that neither comics nor television 
seduce the innocent.* It is high time 
that both the myth of original sin, and 
its opposite—that of original innocence 
—be dispatched to the land of the uni- 
corns, Innocence is neither an inborn 
characteristic nor a useful weapon; most 
of the time it is little more than an 
anxious clinging to ignorance. 

Particularly in matters of violence is 
there no protection in ignorance. Else- 
where I have tried to point out that 
one’s ignorance of the nature of vio- 
lence, as during the Nazi regime, did not 
lead to bliss but to death." Those under 
Hitler who wished to believe that all 
men are good, and that violence exists 
only in a few perverted. men, took no 
realistic steps to protect themselves and 
soon perished. Violence exists, surely, 
and each of us is born with his potential 
for it. But we are also born with 
opposite tendencies, and these must be 
carefully nurtured if they are to coun- 
terbalance the violence. To nurture 
them, however, one must know the 


tF, Wertham, Seduction of the Innocent 
(New York: Rinehart, 1953). 

5B. Bettelheim, The Informed Heart (New 
York: Free Press, 1960). 


nature of the enemy, and this is not 
achieved by denying its existence. 
What concerns me here is that, con- 
trary to good therapy, Wertham at- 
tacks the symptom instead of the under- 
lying disease. This error he did not 
make in The Show of Violence,’ where 
he made exactly the opposite case: 
namely, that in the treatment of crimi- 
nals it will not do to legislate against 
crime; that the only intelligent way to 
do away with crime is to do away with 
what breeds it. Comic books are apt 
to reinforce delinquent tendencies and 
to teach new and better ways of being 
delinquent. But then the basic issue 
is the delinquent tendencies, not the 
comics. And the case of the children 
merely reflects the pattern among adults. 


Violence as normal behavior 


We have abolished the red-light dis- 
tricts and outlawed prostitution, I am 
all for such progress, mainly because 
it offers the girls more protection from 
being exploited. But for those who 
cannot afford the call girl, we have 
closed off an easy way to discharge both 
sexual and violent tendencies. Worse, 
by asserting that there is no place for 
sex outside of marriage, and none for 
violence in our society, we force each 
individual to suppress his violent tend- 
encies till they build up to a pitch where 
he can no longer deny them or control 
them. Then they suddenly erupt in 
isolated acts of explosive violence. 

These outbursts are conspicuous. By 
their spectacular nature they even give 
the impression that ours is an age of 
violence. So we clamor for still greater 
suppression of even small eruptions of 
violence that could act as safety valves, 
draining off small amounts and leaving 
a balance that the individual could as- 
similate. Even among psychoanalysts, 


8F, Wertham, The Show of Violence (Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1949). 
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Freud’s death instinct is not quite re- 
spectable, because we decree that what 
is supposed not to exist cannot and does 
not exist; all evidence to the contrary is 
simply disregarded as nonexistent. 

What I believe is needed, instead, is 
an intelligent recognition of “the nature 
of the beast.” We shall not be able to 
deal intelligently with violence unless 
we are first ready to see it as part of 
human nature, until we have gotten so 
well acquainted with it, by learning to 
live with it, that through a slow and 
tenuous process we may one day do- 
mesticate it successfully. In short, we 
cannot say that because violence should 
not exist, we might as well proceed as 
if it did not. . 

Violence is, of course, a short cut 
toward gaining an objective. It is so 
primitive in nature that it is generically 
unsuitable to get for us those more 
subtle satisfactions we want. That is 
why it stands at the very beginning of 
man’s becoming a socialized human 
being. It is not only the heroic sagas, 
marking man’s entry into the modern 
world, that are so dominated by themes 
of love and violence; it is true of our 
own entrance to life. The temper 


tantrum, so characteristic of the child. 


about to become a complex human 
being, shows how the violent and de- 
structive outburst heralds our coming 
ability to master inner drives and the 
external world. 

Though we do not wish to acknowl- 
edge how normal this really is, many a 
. birthday party of happy, normal chil- 
dren should teach us better. The birth- 
day child, in his natural eagerness to 
get at the enticing present, will tear 
off the wrappings to get at the toy. 
And if the box he is ripping should be 
part of the game, so much the worse 
for the game. ‘Thus desire begets vio- 
lence, and violence may destroy the 
object desired. In this sense, as in 
many others, violence is both natural 
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and ineffective. It rarely reaches its 
goal or else, in getting at it, destroys it.’ 
True, discharge itself is a goal. But 
then we discharge the anger, and there 
is no further need to find out what 
caused it; it does nothing to prevent 
what enraged us from happening again. 

To recount the evils of violence here 
is unnecessary. Having shown in my 
simple example that violence is a normal 
mode of human behavior, I shall say no 
more of its nature. Instead I shall con- 
sider whether our attitudes toward vio- 
lence are reasonable, given our goal to 
contain it, and what ways might better 
serve our ends, 


Gang warfare 


Let me begin with the obvious, which 
is too often neglected when we think 
about violence. Whether or not it will 
be used or avoided depends entirely on 
what alternative solutions are known to` 
a person facing a problem. Thus, vio- 
lence is the behavior of someone who 
cannot visualize any other solution to 
a problem that besets him. It shows 
up clearest in gang warfare. 

Today we are constantly bombarded 
by images of a life of ownership and 
consumption, but for a great number 
of people the means to consumership 
are slim. This is particularly true of 
many young people before they find a 
sure place in our economic system, and 
even more so for those from marginal 
or submarginal backgrounds. Yet they 
are told that without such things they 
cannot have a satisfying life. They feel 
helpless to provide themselves with what 
they feel is even a minimal satisfaction 
of the demands we create in them. But 
they see no alternative to reaching their 
goals except through violence, while the 
pressures of frustration only tempt them 
more to use it. Nothing in their tduca- 
tion—and I shall return to this later— 
has equipped them to deal with violence, 
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because in their whole educational life 
we have denied its existence. 

Yablonsky, in an excellent analysis 
of what makes for the violent gang,’ 
remarks with irony that their views and 
outlook, as in a nightmarish mirror, 
merely reflect back the official ethos. 
The purpose of violence for the gang 
member is to achieve precisely what are 
the major values of respectable society: 
success and prestige in the eyes of one’s 
peers. He quotes one homicidal young- 
ster who explains his actions as follows: 
“Tm not going to let anybody be better 
than me and steal my ‘rep’ (reputation). 
. . . When I go to a gangfight I punch, 
stomp and stab harder than anyone.” 

Yablonsky has correctly described 
what the violent act does for the doer. 
He says that the very fact that sense- 
less, not premeditated violence is most 
respected by the gang shows the 
function that violence has for them. 
Despairing of alternative solutions, or, 
perhaps more correctly, convinced that 
for them no alternatives exist, they seek 
a quick, almost magical way to power 
and prestige. In a single act of un- 
premeditated intensity, they at once es- 
tablish a sense of their own existence 
and forcefully impress this now valid 
existence on others. 


Frustration and anxiety 


Unfortunately, gang youth is merely 
one extreme of a situation that breeds 
violence, not only among gangs, but 
among normal, decent human beings. 
While similar situations exist all over 
the United States, I found the best 
account of it in Lewis’ Children of 
Sdnchez, the scene of which is laid in 
‘highly urban Mexico City. To under- 
stand fully what I mean, it will have to 
be read.® 


TL. Yablonsky, “The Violent Gang,” Com- 
mentary, XXX (August 1960), pp. 125-130. 

80. Lewis, The Children of Sánchez (New 
York: Random House, 1961). 
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Suffice it here to say that Jesus 
Sanchez, tied deep within himself to the 
communal ways of his old village life 
but wishing desperately to make a go of 
life in twentieth-century industrial soci- 
ety, is defeated again and again in his 
aspirations, Yet he is kept going, even 
driving himself beyond endurance, to 
see, at least, his children succeed in this 
world that is so alluring while it frus- 
trates at every turn. Bewildering frus- 
tration and the fact the he can see no 
way out lead both him and his children 
to be violent, simply because they know 
of no alternative solution. 

Nor is it only the lower-class world 
of the gang, or the children of Sanchez 
who share the feeling that no alterna- 
tives exist, no ways out. The whole 
of our society seems caught in a spirit 
of believing that we lack alternatives. 
“Red or dead” seems to be the slogan— 
either preparing for violence by creating 
weapons that are ever more destructive, 
or turning violence against the self: 
being ready to surrender without resist- 
ance to communism if it should knock 
at our door. And this anxiety about 
world affairs trickles down to college 
boards and grades and so on through 
the fabric of our lives. 

In the face of such persistent anx- 
ieties about success and survival, and by 
denying that violence is one way out, we 
fail to provide any safe or constructive 
channels for draining it off. Ours is by 
no means an age of greater violence 
than others—on the contrary. But the 
chances for discharging violent tenden- 
cies are now so severely curtailed that 
their regular and safe draining off is not 
possible any more. So the essential 
questions then are: How can violence 
be husbanded? How can it be dis- 
charged in ways that are socially useful? 
Rural life before farming was mecha- 
nized offered the child at least a chance 
for vicarious discharge of violence. In 
my native Austria, slaughtering the pig 
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was a distinct highlight in the lives of 
peasant children. But so were chop- 
ping wood and other forms of aggressive 
manipulation of nature which at least 
provided outlets that were socially use- 
ful and contributed to the well-being of 
the family. Moreover, such a discharge 
was safe; it aroused no counteraggression 
in the target. 

Our competitive or spectator sports 
are no real substitute, because, in the 
first place, they raise the aggressive feel- 
ings of competition to the boiling point. 
And, secondly, for every time that one 
wins, one is likely to lose, and every lost 
game builds up more aggression than 
the player may have discharged in 
playing. 


VIOLENCE AND EDUCATION 


Having said this much, I must admit 
that I am at a loss to suggest what we 
should do. Maybe we should not go 
. $0 far in suppressing violence in our 
children. Maybe we should let them 
experience—within safe limits—how 
damaging violence is, thus not denying 
them acquaintance with a tendency they 
must learn to control, But it is not the 
only way. If our experience at the 
Orthogenic School may serve as an ex- 
ample, children seem to want to learn 
about aggression, and not just to dis- 
charge it, though they want that too. 
Right now, the stories we teach them in 
class never contain any incidents of 
aggression. No child ever hits, becomes 
angry, or destroys things in an outburst. 
The worst they do is to tease or to pout. 
All of them live on Pleasant Street, in 
Friendly Town. 

Maybe if our educational procedures 


were to acknowledge aggression, our. 


children would not have to be glued to 
the television screen to see a bit of vio- 
lence. Maybe there was some psycho- 
logical wisdom to those old-fashioned 
readers where the child was told over 
and over what cruel fate befalls the evil- 


1 
doer. While these stories scared the 
children, they allowed for some vicari- 
ous discharge of hostility, and, having 
discharged “it, the children’s positive 
tendencies could be freed for the learn- 
ing process. We can do even better. 
We can tell children through stories that 
people are sometimes angry at each 
other and quarrel, but that they can 
make up, and that if they do they will 
have a better life together. 

It is peculiar to our culture that, in 
pushing the competitive spirit to a pitch, 
we stress those aggressive emotions that 
power competition, though aggression 
itself is tabooed. In a way we commit 
a parallel folly in our schools. But cer- 
tainly one way to deal with anger is not 
to arouse it in the first place. Yet for 
quite a few children, our nice teaching 
materials do exactly that. Seeing pic- 
tures of the nice houses that other chil- 
dren have, when they themselves are 
living in slums, makes them angry. 

-How angry this makes some unfor- 
tunate children, so angry that they can- 
not learn, is taught us over and over by 
our children. One such child, who grew 
up in a variety of foster homes, was 
unable to learn and repeated first grade 
three times. While at the Orthogenic 
School, he finally was able to learn to 
read and print words as complicated as 
soldier, submarine, fireman and fighting 
—all terms that were in line with his 
dominant feelings of hostility. But he 
still could not learn to read simple words 
like “come here,” because no one had 
ever wanted him to come, or had 
lovingly called out to him. 

Considering the number of adopted 
children who feel strongly about their . 
natural parents having given them up, 
and considering also the number of chil- 
dren who have severe emotional difficul- 
ties with their parents, I wonder if the 
time has not come to add neutral Stories 
to our primers. I mean stories where 
family relations are not touched upon, 
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so that children who find them upsetting 


"can learn to read more enjoyably 


without anger being aroused. 

Once we do offer our children a 
chance to learn what is foremost in 
their minds, or I should say what is 
most deeply buried there, then they 
learn fast and furiously,” like the Maori 
children in Sylvia Ashton-Warner’s 
novel, Spinster*° The heroine, a 
teacher, realized that these children 
wrote exciting stories of their own, only 
the titles of their stories were less apt to 
be “Fun With Dick and Jane” than “I 
Want You” or “I’m Scared.” One of 
these Maori children, Tame, wrote: 


I ran away from my 
mother and I hid 
away from my mother 
I hid in the Shed and 
I went home and 

got a hiding. 


Having just read this, the teacher goes 
to the standard primer and turns curi- 
ously to the page from which this child 
was supposed to learn to read. There 
she finds the following story: 


Mother went to a shop. 

I want a cap, she said, 

I want a cap for John. 

She saw a brown cap. 

She saw a blue cap. 

I like~the blue cap, she said. 


Trini, a six-year-old, asks the teacher to 
spell several words, and then writes with 
concentration. Finally she brings the 
teacher what she has written: 


Mummie said to Daddy 
give me that money else 
I will give you a hiding. 


8 This familiar construction, “learning fast 
and furiously,” tells how well-known (though 
neglected) is the fact that we learn fast and 
well if, through the act of learning, we can 
also diseharge fury, or “attack the problem,” 
as we say. 

10 Sylvia Ashton-Warner, Spinster, A Novel 
(London: Secker & Warburg, 1958). 
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Daddy swear ta Mummie 
Daddy gave the money 
to Mummie. We had 

a party. My father 
drank all the beer by 
hisself. He was drunk. 


The teacher turns again to the primer 
and finds a story about parents: 


Look at the green house. 
Father is in it. 
It is father’s home too, 


There is Mother 

She is in the green house. 
She can see us. 

Let us run to mother. 


Compare the matter-of-fact acquaint- 
ance with aggression in these Maori 
tales with those in primers of the Brit- 
ish dominions or our own up-to-date 
efforts, 

Mrs. Ashton-Warner describes how 
she had to find what she calls “key 
words” in order to get her Maori chil- 
dren interested in reading and writing. 
Long before her, our children at the 
Orthogenic School forced us to similar 
conclusions, If we wanted them to 
learn, we, too, had to convince ‘them 
that reading, writing, and spelling would 
help them with what concerned them 
most deeply. When we did that, chil- 
dren who for years had resisted learning 
even the simplest words, had been un- 
able to learn to read from primers that 
pictured life in a single color—as all 
sweetness and light when their world was 
just as often drab and unhappy—these 
children were suddenly eager to read. 
Some of them who for years had not 
learned to read a single word then 
learned to recognize, read, and spell a 
hundred words or more in a couple of 
weeks’ time. 

When we felt they were ready for it— 
that is, when we felt that the resent- 
ment of learning built up through previ- 
ous school experience had waned-—we 
introduced to them certain ideas, in a 
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short talk, in language they could under- 
stand. We told them that what is hard- 
est to do—and the biggest problem in 
learning and living, but at the same 
time the most important one—is to 
master one’s own scary ideas; that to 
learn words that help us separate the 
event of which we are afraid from what 
we only think about this event is 
greatly helpful. Because, while scary 
events that really happen are over- 
powering, our only thinking about them, 
or talking and reading about them, need 
not be. And in this way we come to 
understand them and learn to deal with 
them. 

After such an explanation, three of 
our children picked as the first words 
they wanted to learn, scary, fire, and 
hit. To me it seems that in these three 
words our children, without knowing it, 
outlined a course on how to deal with 
aggression, at least in the classroom- 
learning situation. One word, Ait, deals 
with animate aggression; the second, 
fire, with inanimate destruction; and the 
third, scary, with the outcome of aggres- 
sion and destruction. If we permit 
them to state their aggressive tendencies, 
they can also come to recognize their 
scary character, and only this kind of 
recognition can lead to something better 
than denial and suppression. It can 
bring the conviction that in self-protec- 
tion, and to avoid scary experiences, one 
must deal in constructive ways with the 
tendency to violence, both one’s own and 
that of others. 

A small sample of the emotionally 
charged words our children usually 
learn to read after seeing them once, and 
learn to spell and write after a few 
repetitions, are the following: fire, knife, 
cut, crash, shoot, kill, hit, bite, teeth, 
cry, fight, jail, scream, yell. Consider 
how much aggression they reveal, and 
the desire to learn about it. And com- 
pare these with what are generally con- 
sidered easy words to learn. 


It is just as enlightening to see how 
closely the words selected by our emo- 
tionally disturbed children compare with 
what Mrs. Ashton-Warner tells of her 
normal Maori children who were learn- 
ing to read: 


Rangi, who lives on love and kisses and 
thrashings and fights and fear of the police 
and who took four months to learn “come,” 
“look,” and “and,” takes four minutes to 
learn: butcher-knife; gaol; police; sing; 
cry; kiss; Daddy; Mummie; Rangi; haka 
(a native word); fight. 

Each of our children selected differ- 
ent words because what was emotionally 
significant to one was not so to the 
others. The interesting thing is that all 
children learned emotionally charged 
words, even ones not too meaningful to. 
them, when they saw that they were 
charged words for another child. They 
shared not only learning but each other’s 
emotions. 

As we developed our method we 
realized that charged or scary words 
sometimes aroused too much emotion. 
We then devised many categories, only 
five of which I shall mention: scary 
words, not-nice words, nice words, warm 
words, and cold words. Maybe I should 
mention some of the nice words the 
children selected. They include things 
like orange juice, milk, play, and hot 
dog. And they tell us what experiences 
the children think are needed to counter- 
balance violence. In view of the fact 
that most primers concentrate on what 
we would call nice words, it might also 
be of interest that the children learn 
the not-nice and scary words much 
faster and more permanently than the 
nice words. 

To make some comparison with “nor- 
mal” learning: though our children do 
not, like Rangi in The Spinster, learn 
eleven words in four minutes, one pf our 
boys who learned four nice words in one 
day, learned ten angry ones on the same 
day, including ones as difficult as witch, 
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A. < 
tornado, and fighting. Which shows 
how the wish to master what is impor- 
‘ tant to us is a powerful motivating force 
for learning to read, whether important 
things happen to be pleasant or not. 
And that learning about violence makes 
for learning in general. Because learn- 
ing what the world is really like means 
learning about emotions—and that in- 
cludes violence and what it is really 
like. Mastery through understanding is 
still the best way to equip our children 
for dealing with their own tendencies to 
violence. 

For this reason the recent heated dis- 
cussions about Vietnam and related is- 
sues, pro and con, in public and at the 
dinner table, are a heartening sign. 
First, it brings into the open the ineffec- 
tiveness of violence as a way of ending 
our anxiety about nuclear war. And, 


second, it brings widespread attention to 
possible positive alternatives. In place 
of “red or dead,” either one a defeat, it 
offers peace through compromise. And 
it documents how self-defeating a solu- 
tion is force, since it can only bring a 
war in which nobody wins. “Thought,” 
said a living British physicist, 


is born of failure. Only when action 
fails to satisfy human needs is there ground 
for thought. To devote attention to any 
problem is to confess a lack of adjustment 
which we must stop to consider. And the 
greater the failure the more searching is 
the kind of thought which is necessary.1? 


It is good that we are thinking of 
alternatives to violence where our chil- 
dren can hear us. 

11L. L. Whyte, The Next Development in 
Man (New York: New American Library, 
1950). 
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Implications of Laboratory Studies of Aggression for 
the Control and Regulation of Violence 


By Ricaarp H. WALTERS 


ABSTRACT: Laboratory studies of imitative behavior indicate 
that observation of aggressive social models, either in real life 
or in fantasy productions, increases the probability that the 
observers will behave in an aggressive manner if the model is 
rewarded or does not receive punishment for aggressive behav- 
ior. On the other hand, punishment administered to an aggres- 
sive model decreases the probability that imitation will occur. 
The permanence of effects of exposure to models is, however, 
still in doubt. Studies of the effects of rewarding aggression 
indicate that aggressive habits may be developed and main- 
tained through intermittent rewards and may be generalized 
to situations other than those in which they are learned. The 
effects of punishing aggression are complex, since, while punish- 
ment may suppress a response, the punitive agent can function 
as an aggressive model whose behavior may be imitated by the 
recipient of aggression. Nevertheless, there is good evidence 
that anticipation of punishment is an important factor in the 
regulation of aggression. Widely prevalent hypotheses con- 
cerning the displacement of aggression, the cathartic effects of 
vicarious or direct participation in aggressive activity, and the 
association between frustration and aggression are brought into 
question by the research findings of the past few years. 
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yan: the present decade there 
e% has been considerable interest 
among child and social psychologists in 
the problem of the control and regula- 
tion of violence. This period, also, has 
yielded a relatively large number of 
laboratory studies aimed at determining 
conditions under which aggressive be- 
havior is learned and at identifying moti- 
vational and environmental factors that 
increase or decrease the probability that 
aggression will be displayed. Repre- 
sentative samples of these studies, as well 
as a few earlier studies, are briefly de- 
scribed in this paper, and an attempt is 
made to assess their implications for the 
problem of the social control of aggres- 
sion in real-life situations. 


EXPOSURE TO AGGRESSIVE MODELS 


Field studies of delinquency ? and of 
the effects of parental child-training 
practices on the behavior of children ë 


1 Value judgments are involved in the cate- 
gorization of an act as aggressive. The concept 
of aggression is consequently not purely de- 
scriptive and thus has limited usefulness in 
guiding social-psychological research. How- 
ever, a discussion of possible definitions is 
beyond the scope of this paper. The problems 
of defining quasi-objective social-psychological 
concepts are briefly discussed by Albert Ban- 
dura and Richard H. Walters, Soctal Learning 
and Personality Development (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1963), and by 
Richard H. Walters and Ross D. Parke, “So- 
cial Motivation, Dependency, and Susceptibil- 
ity to Social Influence,” Advances in Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, Vol. 1, ed. Leonard 
Berkowitz (New York: Academic Press, 1964), 
pp. 231-276. 

2 For example: William McCord and Joan 
McCord, “The Effects of Parental Role Models 
on Criminality,” Journal of Social Issues, Vol. 
14 (1958), pp. 66-74; Albert Bandura and 
Richard H. Walters, Adolescent Aggression 
(New York: Ronald Press, 1959). 

3 Albert Bandura, “Relationship of Family 
Patterns to Child Behavior Disorders, Progress 
Report (1960),” US.P-HS. Research Grant 
M-1734, Stanford University ; Robert R. Sears, 
Eleanor E. Maccoby, and Harry Levin, Pat- 
terns of Child-Rearing (Evanston, Il: Row, 
Peterson, 1957). 


AGGRESSION STUDIES AND VIOLENCE REGULATION 
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have yielded findings that strongly sug- 
gest that aggressive parents are more 
likely to have aggressive children than 
are parents who are relatively nonag- 
gressive. Parents are, of course, not the 
only transmitters of social-behavior pat- 
terns; a child who grows up in an area 
in which he is surrounded by crime and 
violence may adopt the prevailing sub- 
cultural standards even if his parents are 
nonviolent and law-abiding. In our 
“blackboard jungles” children are both 
provided with ample opportunities to ob- 
serve successful violence and rewarded 
for imitative aggressive behavior. 

The advent of the motion picture and 
television permits the exposure of chil- 
dren to a range of models much wider 
than that which their immediate social 
environment can supply. Although some 
major studies of the influence of tele- 
vision on children’s behavior do not sup- 
port the view that the social influence of 
this medium of communication is gen- 
erally deleterious,> there seems little 
doubt that, in some cases, seriously vio- 
lent episodes might not have occurred 
if the agent or agents had not been 
exposed to aggressive movie or tele- 
vision models. 

A series of laboratory studies by 
Bandura and his coworkers, in which 
children were exposed to real-life or 
film-mediated models, provide the 
strongest evidence in favor of the view 
that children should not be exposed to 


4 Clifford R. Shaw and Henry McKay, 
“Social Factors in Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Report on the Causes of Crime, Vol. Il (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1931). 

5 Hilde T. Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim, 
and Pamela Vince, Television and the Child: ` 
An Empirical Study of the Effect of Tele- 
vision on the Young (New Vork: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958); Wilbur Schramm, Jack 
Lyle, and Edwin B. Parker, Television in the 
Lives of Our Children (Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1961}; J. T. Klapper, 
The Effects of Mass Communication (Glen- 
coe, Iil.: Free Press, 1960). 
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aggressive models if the goal of our so- 
ciety is to reduce violence. In the first 
of these studies,® nursery-school children 
participated in a “game” involving 
guessing which of two boxes contained 
a picture sticker. A female experi- 
menter, the other participant, made 
functionless incidental responses while 
she took her turn in the game. For 
children in the experimental condition, 
the model’s incidental responses included 
aggressive acts directed against dolls; for 
the control children, the model’s behav- 
ior was entirely nonaggressive. In exe- 
cuting the discrimination task, aggressive 
behavior was exhibited by 90 per cent of 
the children who had been exposed to 
the aggressive model. In contrast, not 
one of the control children displayed 
aggression. 

A second study” indicated that the 
model need not be present for imitative 
ageression to occur. Two groups of 
nursery-school children spent ten min- 
utes in a room where they could observe 
the behavior of an adult model. One 
group saw the model attack an inflated 
Bobo doll, both physically and verbally; 
the other group saw the model play with 
a tinker-toy set in a nonaggressive way. 
Following exposure to the model, the 
children were mildly frustrated and then 
taken to another room containing a va- 
riety of toys, some of which could be 
used as aggressive implements. A con- 
trol group of children was given a simi- 
lar experience without prior exposure to 
a model, Children who had been ex- 
posed to an aggressive model showed 
more imitative physical and verbal ag- 


6 Albert Bandtira and Aletha C. Huston, 
“Identification as a Process of Incidental 
Learning,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, Vol. 63 (1961), pp. 311-318. 

7 Albert Bandura, Dorothea Ross, and 
Sheila A. Ross, “Transmission of Aggression 
through Imitation of Aggressive Models,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
Vol. 63 (1961), pp. 575-582. 


gressive behavior than did children in 
the other two groups. 

Bandura and his associates* next 
compared the influence of an aggressive 
model presented in person with that of 
aggressive models presented on film. 
Four conditions were employed: human 
adult model, filmed human adult model, 
filmed cartoon model (an adult dressed 
up as a cat), and: no model. The pro- 
cedure was otherwise essentially the 
same as in the study just described. All 
groups of children exposed to an aggres- 
sive model showed more aggression in 
the test situation than did the control 
group. The over-all findings, based on 
a variety of measures of specifically imi- 
tative and nonspecifically imitative ag- 
gression, indicated that exposure to hu- 
man subjects portraying aggression in 
movies was the most effective method of 
eliciting and shaping aggressive behav- 
ior. 

Two other studies indicate that ob- 
servation of filmed aggression increases 
the probability that children will subse- 
quently display aggressive behavior. In 
a study by Lévaas,® children in a day- 
care center were provided with the choice 
of depressing one of two levers, one of 
which operated a hitting doll, the other 
a ballin a cage. Half the children were 
shown an aggressive cartoon film, and 
the remainder a nonaggressive cartoon. 
Immediately after watching one of the 
films, the children were left with the two 
lever-operated toys for a four-minute 
period. Children who had seen the ag- 
gressive cartoon depressed the lever that 
operated the hitting doll more frequently 
than those who had watched the non- 
aggressive cartoon. Analogous findings 


8 Albert Bandura, Dorothea Ross, and 
Sheila A. Ross, “Imitation of Film-Mediated 
Models,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, Vol. 66 (1963), pp. 3-11. 
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Child Development, Vol. 32 (1961), pp. 37-44. 
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are reported by Mussen and Ruther- 
ford,*® who also used cartoon films, but 
assessed their effects by questioning chil- 
dren concerning their desire to “pop” an 
inflated balloon held by the experi- 
menter. 4 

The studies so far cited tested child 
subjects in a play setting and did not 
use a commercial film sequence typical 
of those that have been criticized for 
their possible effects on the viewer. 
Walters and Llewellyn Thomas ** studied 
the effects of presenting the knife-fight 
scene from the movie, “Rebel Without a 
Cause,” to both adolescent boys and 
male and female adults. Both before 
and after viewing the movie, the subjects 
were given the task of inflicting electric 
shock on a confederate of the experi- 
menter, who was supposedly another 
subject. In comparison to a control 
group, who saw a movie sequence depict- 
ing adolescents engaged in constructive 
art-work, the subjects who saw the 
knife-fight scene exhibited an increased 
tendency to give more intense shocks in 
the posttest session. F 

One recent study 1°? examined the in- 
fluence of both aggressive peer and ag- 
gressive adult models, male and female, 
on the behavior of children in a play 
situation, The children were tested im- 
mediately after seeing the filmed models 
and again six months later. -Children in 


10 Paul H. Mussen and Eldred Rutherford, 
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Aggressive Play,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, Vol. 62 (1961), pp. 461-464. 

11 Richard H. Walters and Edward Llewel- 
lyn Thomas, “Enhancement of Punitiveness by 
Visual and Audiovisual Displays,” Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, Vol. 16 (1963), pp. 
244-255; Richard H. Walters, Edward Llewel- 
lyn Thomas, and C. William Acker, “Enhance- 
ment of Punitive Behavior by Audiovisual 
Displays,” Science, Vol. 136 (1962), pp. 872- 
873. 

12 Dayid J. Hicks, “Imitation and Retention 
of Film-Mediated Aggressive Peer and Adult 
‘ Models,” Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, Vol. 2 (1965), pp. 97-100. 


all four experimental groups, defined in 
terms of the age and sex of the model, 
showed more imitative aggression than 
children who saw no model but were 
slightly frustrated before being taken 
into the playroom. The male peer model 
elicited the most imitative aggression 
from both male and female subjects. 
After six months, however, the amount 
of imitative aggression markedly de- 
creased in all four experimental groups; 
only exposure to the male adult seemed 
to have had any lasting effect, and even 
this was of borderline significance. 

The series of studies reported above 
lend considerable support to the belief 
that the observation of violence in real 
life or on film or television can have 
harmful social consequences. However, 
it must be remembered that the subjects 
in the studies were tested in situations 
in which aggressive behavior was per- 
mitted, instigated, or even demanded, 
and that, with one exception that sug- 
gested that modeling effects may be 
transient, the tests were conducted al- 
most immediately after the subjects had 
been exposed to the models. In real life, 
one is rarely provided with an oppor- 
tunity or with instigation to express ag- 
gression immediately after exposure to 
a film or television sequence depicting 
violent aggression. Moreover, most acts 
of aggression incur consequences, both in 
fiction and in real-life situations; in most 
movies and television shows, for exam- 
ple, the villain is in some way punished. 
Studies of the effects of observing re- 
warding and punishing consequences dis- 
pensed to an aggressor are therefore of 
considerable interest, 


EFFECTS OF OBSERVING REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS DELIVERED TO AN 
AGGRESSIVE MODEL 


Bandura, Ross, and Ross ?* assigned 
nursery-school children to one of four 


18 Albert Bandura, Dorothea Ross, and 
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conditions: aggressive model rewarded; 
aggressive model punished; no exposure 
to a model; model expressive, but non- 
aggressive, Under the first two condi- 
tions, the children were shown a film 
depicting an adult male employing a 
great deal of physical and verbal ag- 
gression to secure the possessions of a 
second male adult. Under the model- 
rewarded condition, the aggressor was 
successful and was shown enjoying the 
fruits of his victory; under the model- 
punished condition, the aggressor was 
severely punished by the intended vic- 
tim. In a subsequent testing situation, 
children who witnessed the aggressive 
model rewarded showed more verbal and 
physical aggression imitative of the 
model than did children who saw the 
model punished or children in the con- 
trol groups. Aggressive responses that 
were not precisely imitative were also 
more frequent among children under the 
model-rewarded condition than among 
children under the model-punished and 
the no-film conditions. 

Failure to reproduce a punished mod- 
el’s behavior in a subsequent test situa- 
tion does not, however, indicate that 
learning through observation has not 
taken place. Bandura *™ exposed nurs- 
ery-schoo] children to one of three con- 
ditions: model rewarded for aggressive 
behavior, model punished for aggressive 
behavior, and model neither rewarded 
nor punished for such behavior. After 
exposure to one of these conditions, each 
child was observed during a ten-minute 
free-play situation. During this period, 
children under the model-rewarded and 
the no-consequence conditions displayed 
significantly more imitative aggression 





Imitation,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, Vol. 66 (1963), pp. 3~11. 

14 Albert Bandura, “Influence of Models’ 
Reinforcement Contingencies on the Acquisi- 
tion of Imitative Responses,” Journal of Per- 
sonality and Social Psychology, Vol. 1 (1965), 
pp. 589-595. 


than children who saw the model pun- 
ished. Immediately after the observa-- 
tion period, the children were provided 
with incentives to reproduce the model’s 
aggressive responses. The introduction 
of these incentives eliminated differ- 
ences among the three groups of sub- 
jects. ` 

Evidence in support of the above find- 
ings has been provided by Walters and 
his associates +5 in studies of resistance 
to deviation. Generally speaking, these 
studies indicate that a model who is re- 
warded or is not punished for breaking 
a prohibition is likely to be imitated 
by children who witness the deviation, 
whereas imitative prohibition-breaking 
is unlikely to occur if the model is pun- 
ished for his behavior. However, if the 
prohibition is subsequently removed, 
children who have seen the model pun- 
ished can reproduce the model’s deviant 
responses almost as precisely as children 
who have seen the model rewarded or 
escape without punishment. 

Observed consequences to a model 
probably serve as cues indicating that a 
particular kind of behavior is permissi- 
ble or nonpermissible in a given social 
context, Seeing a model rewarded leads 
the observer to anticipate that he, too, 
will be rewarded if he acts similarly to 
the model; if the model’s behavior is 
deviant, according to prevailing social 
standards, but nevertheless goes unpun- 
ished, the observer anticipates that he, 


15 Richard H. Walters, Marion Leat, and 
Louis Mezei, “Inhibition and Disinhibition of 
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too, under similar circumstances may 
behave in a deviant manner. On the 
other hand, the observation of a pun- 
ished deviant model provides a cue to 
‘ the observer that he, too, is likely to be 
punished should he follow the model’s 
example. 

The importance of anticipated censure 
for aggression as an inhibitory mecha- 
nism has been demonstrated by Lefcourt 
and his associates, who used the same 
dependent measures as Walters and 
Llewellyn Thomas together with the 


“Rebel Without a Cause” excerpt as an: 


aggression-eliciting stimulus. For half 
the subjects, all of whom were college 
students, the experimenter’s confederate 
expressed disapproval of the aggressive 
behavior of the adolescents while the 
film was being shown; for the remain- 
ing subjects, the confederate expressed 
approval of, and interest in, the aggres- 
sive sequence. Subjects under the for- 
mer condition showed little change in 
the average level of shock that they 
administered to the experimenters’ con- 
federate, whereas a significant increase 
in shock intensity occurred among the 
subjects who heard the confederate 
condone and ‘approve the aggression 
depicted in the film. This experimental 
manipulation may be an analogue of 
the home situation in which a child 


observes his father’s excitement and. 


involvement in a boxing or wrestling 
` event while the participants inflict pain 
on one another. 

Anticipation of censure or approval 
may also account for the finding of 
Berkowitz and his collaborators” that 


16 Herbert M. Lefcourt, Keith E. Barnes, 
Ross D. Parke, and Fred S. Schwartz, “Antici- 
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press. 
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filmed violence is less likely to elicit 
aggressive reactions from recently frus- 
trated observers for whom the violence 
is presented as unjustified than from 
those for whom it is presented as justi- 
fied on account of the fact that the vic- 
tim is a villain. Justifying filmed vio- 
lence may provide the observer with a 
cue that aggression that is expressed 
against a frustrating agent is likely to 
be condoned and therefore unlikely to 
incur punishment. Thus, justification 
may function in the same way as 
the observation of reward of, or the 
omission of punishment for, behavior 
that ordinarily incurs social disapproval. 

An evaluation of the possible influence 
of film and television productions that 
depict violence is complicated by the 
fact that the “hero” often engages in 
socially sanctioned aggression in order to 
overcome the violent and aggressive vil- 
lain. In other words, in such produc- 
tions aggression by some individuals is 
socially sanctioned and rewarded. While 
it is true that the hero’s violence is 
usually depicted as counteraggression, 
these productions reflect an “eye for an 
eye, tooth for a tooth” philosophy, one 
danger of which is the perpetuation of 
violence. Moreover, in most cases the 
hero ultimately secures unconditional re- 
wards for his counteraggression; conse- 
quently, ‘there is an increased likelihood 
that his aggressive behavior will be imi- 
tated. Finally, as Berkowitz’s?* re- 
search indicates, the observer who wit- 
nesses “justifiable” aggression is in- 
clined to behave violently toward some- 
one who has recently- angered him. 
Since experimental studies have con- 
sistently shown that immediately or 
shortly after exposure to a rewarded 
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model, observers are very likely to imi- 
tate his behavior, the “violent-hero” 
drama may have a very strong potenti- 
ality for eliciting violent acts if the ob- 
server is already frustrated and has no 
other readily available means of securing 
his goals. Thus, the value systems that 
may be transmitted by such dramas, the 
models of behavior they present, and 
their apparent effectiveness as cues for 
eliciting violence may, in combination, 
render them a potential social danger. 
Laboratory studies thus indicate that 
the presentation of violent models in 
real life or in fantasy productions may 
both provide observers with opportuni- 
ties to learn new ways of expressing 
aggression and also provide cues that 
aggression can be socially acceptable. 
On the other hand, the pairing of pun- 
ishment with the socially unacceptable 
acts of a model undoubtedly has a de- 
terrent effect on the observer. Humani- 
tarians who deny the deterrent effects of 
the punitive treatment of delinquents 
and criminals may be commended for 
their kindheartedness, but not for their 
objective appraisal of scientific evidence. 


EFFECT OF REWARDING AGGRESSION 


~ Walters and his coworkers conducted 
a series of studies in which children 
were rewarded with marbles for hitting 
a specially constructed Bobo clown 
which permitted the frequency and in- 
tensity of punches to be automatically 
recorded. Evidence was first secured 
that children who have been inter- 
mittently rewarded for hitting continue 
to hit, when rewards are discontinued, 
for a longer period of time than do 
children who have been continuously re- 
warded.?® Since, in real-life situations, 
rewards for aggression are inevitably 
intermittent, conditions are present that 

19 Philip A. Cowan and Richard H. Walters, 
“Studies of Reinforcement of Aggression,” 


Part 1: “Effects of Scheduling,” Child Devel- 
opment, Vol. 34 (1963), pp. 543-552. 


J 
facilitate the establishment of habits 
that are highly resistant to extinction. 

In another study,?° seven-year-old 
children were assigned to one of four 
experimental conditions. Under one 
condition the children were continuously 
rewarded for hitting the clown with at 
least moderate intensity during the 
training session; under a second con- 
dition rewards were only intermittently 
given. A third group of children played 
with the clown without receiving any 
rewards, while the fourth group was 
given no experience with the doll. Under 
the first three conditions, each child 
played with the doll in two sessions 
on different days and was tested on a 
third day; the remaining children par- 
ticipated only in the testing session. 

In advance of the study, each child 
subject had been randomly paired with 
another child in his grade who served as 
a competitor during the testing session. 
Each subject and his competitor were 
required to participate in three physical- 
contact games, and the frequency with 
which the subject made aggressive re- 
sponses, both during the games and 
during a free-play session, was recorded 
by observers. The intermittently re- 
warded children made significantly more 
aggressive responses than those under 
the other three conditions. 

This finding appeared to support the 
high-magnitude theory of aggression,” 
which states that intense responses are 
more likely to be regarded as aggres- 
sive than are topologically similar re- 
sponses of lower intensity. It seemed 
probable that intermittently rewarded 
subjects had increased the intensity of 
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their punches while reward was delayed 
and were thus rewarded for relatively 
intense hits. The reinforced habit of 
responding intensely to the doll then 
generalized to the interpersonal situa- 
tion. 

A direct test of the high-magnitude 
theory followed.?? In the first part of 
this study some children were rewarded 
only when they hit the doll intensely, 
whereas the remaining children were 
rewarded only for weak hits. Again, 
each subject was matched with an un- 
trained competitor in physical-contact 
games, As anticipated, children who 
were rewarded for high-intensity re- 
sponses to the doll were more physically 
aggressive during physical-contact games 
than were children who had been re- 
warded for responding weakly. 

The high-magnitude theory leads to 
the prediction that training a child to 
respond intensely, though nonaggres- 
sively, may result in his responding in- 
tensely in’ other situations, including 
those in which an intense response would 
be regarded as an aggressive act. Con- 
sequently, in the second part of this 
study, one group of children was re- 
warded for depressing a lever with con- 
siderable force in order to propel a ball 
to the top of a cage, while the remain- 
ing children were rewarded when they 
depressed the lever gently. The test 
for generalization effects, which was the 
same as in the first part of the study, 
supported the prediction. Children 
trained to respond forcefully in the ball- 
and-cage situation made a reliably 
greater number of responses that were 
classified by observers as aggressive 
than did children who had been trained 
to depress the lever weakly. 

The studies of Walters and Brown 
indicate that children who are inter- 
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mittently rewarded for aggressive be- 
havior in play situations in which the 
target is an inanimate object are likely 
to behave aggressively in social inter- 
actions in which aggressive acts can 
cause harm and pain to other persons. 
A father who trains his son to hit a 
punch-bag and who praises the child 
when he hits the bag hard is thus provid- 
ing training that increases the prob- 
ability of the child’s acting aggressively 
toward other children. Moreover, it 
seems probable that any treatment of 
a child that requires him to respond 
forcefully to gain rewards is liable to 
establish an habitual mode of responding 
that in many situations will be mani- 
fested in the form of aggressive be- 
havior directed toward other persons. 


INHIBITION OF AGGRESSION 


Psychologists have conducted very few 
experimental studies of the effects of 
punishment on human social behavior. 
It has indeed been customary for psy- 
chologists to regard punishment as a 
relatively ineffective means of discipline 
on account of its potentially undesirable 
side effects and of the assumed tran- 
sience of its effect as a suppressor of 
undesirable behavior. A change in the 
climate of opinion is now in evidence,?4 
but there has been no recent study of 
the effects of punishing aggression. On 
the other hand, evidence is mounting 
that punishment may, under some cir- 
cumstances, be a very effective means 
of preventing a ‘child from breaking a 
prohibition, with its degree of effective- 
ness depending on such factors as its 
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nature, intensity, timing, and consist- 
ency, and on the relationship between 
the agent and recipient of punishment.” 

Nevertheless, when a parent or other 
socialization agent frequently. employs 
physical or other aggressive forms of 
punishment as a means of suppressing 
children’s aggressive behavior, he is in 
danger of defeating his own purpose, 
since he is serving as an aggressive 
model. The most likely outcome is 
that the child will avoid expressing 
aggression in the presence of his punisher 
but will behave aggressively in other 
situations, for example, when inter- 
acting with his peers. Much will de- 
pend, however, on the context in which 
the punishment occurs and especially 
on the relationship between the dis- 
ciplinary agent ‘and the child. 

One very effective means of inhibiting 
socially undesirable behavior is to train 
_ children to make prosocial responses 
that are incompatible with aggression, 
either by exposing them to nonaggres- 
sive models or by rewarding them for 
socially approved behavior. Years ago, 
Chittenden ** trained highly aggressive 
children to make nonaggressive re- 
sponses to frustration by having them 
observe a series of “plays” in which 
dolls exhibited both nonaggressive and 
aggressive responses in problem situa- 
tions that generated conflict. The con- 
sequences of the alternative aggressive 
and nonagegressive solutions were dis- 
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cussed with the children after each play 
in the series. As a consequence of this 
training, the children subsequently ex- 
hibited more co-operative and fewer 
aggressive responses in interactions with 
their peers. 

In another early study, Davitz ?" 
praised and approved five groups of four 
children for making aggressive responses 
in competitive physical-contact games. 
Another five groups were praised for 
constructive and co-operative behavior. 
After several training sessions, the 
groups of children were severely frus- 
trated. Films were taken of the groups’ 
free-play behavior before training and 
again immediately after frustration. 
Children who had been trained to be- 
have aggressively showed an increase 
in aggression in the second free-play 
session, whereas the equally frustrated 
children who had received training in 
co-operative behavior showed a decrease 
in aggression from the first to the 
second free-play session and an increase 
in co-operative responses. 

Brown and Elliot * recently applied 
techniques derived from social-learning 
theory to the modification of children’s 
aggressive behavior in a nursery-school 
setting. Teachers were instructed to 
ignore aggressive behavior and to re- 
ward co-operative and peaceful behavior 
by means of attention and praise. .Ob- 
servations of the children’s behavior 
before and after each of two two-week 
treatment periods indicated that the 
procedure was capable of producing sig- 
nificant decreases in both physical and 
verbal aggression. 

Controlled experimental studies thus 
provide considerable evidence that in- 
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hibition of aggression can be effectively 
developed through the strengthening of 
prosocial responses that are incompat- 
ible with aggression. The effects of 
punishing aggression, in the absence of 
planned reward for incompatible re- 
sponses, have yet to be satisfactorily 
determined. It can be safely stated, 
however, that both direct punishment 
and the observation of punishment to 
others can have at least a temporary 
suppressing effect and can thus provide 
an opportunity for alternative prosocial 
responses to be strengthened through 
reward. 

Moreover, studies both of conse- 
quences to social models and of punish- 
ment training support the view that 
anticipation of punishment for deviant 
acts is a potent source of self-control. 
There is, indeed, some evidence that the 
level of aggression of some persons may 
increase, even in the absence of anger, 
rewards, or the example set by a model, 
if no untoward social consequences of 
their previous aggression are apparent.”° 
It is probably only the continual ex- 
pectation that the potential recipients 
or other members of society will retali- 
ate that prevents many individuals 
from more freely expressing aggression. 


THE CHOICE OF A TARGET FOR 
AGGRESSION 


An individual who has been attacked, 
thwarted, insulted, or blocked from at- 
taining a goal is likely to direct aggres- 
sion against the person he considers 
responsible for his condition unless ex- 
ternal circumstances or internal re- 
straints prevent him from doing so. 
Often, however, such circumstances or 
restraints exist. The agent may fear 
counteraggression, either direct or 
through some agent other than the 
target of his aggression; the source of 
his problem may be an impersonal or 
unidentifiable agency that cannot be 


29 Walters and Llewellyn Thomas, op. cit. 


directly attacked; it may be a physical 
or psychological deficit, or an event in 
his past history that is no longer under 
his control; he may fear to lose valued 
rewards as a result of his aggression; 
or he may respond emotionally to the 
direct expression of aggression because 
such behavior violates standards he has - 
adopted. Under such circumstances, the 
agent may select a target for aggres- 
sion who is not directly, or not all, 
responsible for his condition. 

The dominant view in psychological 
theory has been that target choice is a 
joint function of the strength of ‘the 
instigation to display aggression and the 
strength of the inhibition against direct- 
ing aggression toward the source of 
frustration. It has been assumed that 
both the instigatory and the inhibitory 
tendencies generalize, the strength of the 
generalized responses being a positive 
function of the degree of simularity be- 
tween the agent of frustration and pos- 
sible object of aggression. If the as- 
sumption is made that the strength of 
the generalized inhibitory response de- 
creases more rapidly than that of the 
generalized excitatory response, the con- 
clusion is reached that at some point 
on the assumed dissimilarity continuum 
aggression will be manifested.*° 

This conceptualization is untenable 
for a number of reasons.*+ In particular, 
it ignores the influence of prior social- 
learning experiences that predispose the 
agent to direct his aggression toward one 
class of person rather than another. For 
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example, Southern white children are 
provided with frequent examples of ag- 
gression toward colored people; they see 
such aggression rewarded, and are re- 
warded in turn when they emulate the 
adults in their society. Consequently, 
when they are prevented from expressing 
„aggression toward a source of frustra- 
tion, they are especially likely to “dis- 
place” the aggression toward the rela- 
tively defenseless minority group. Never- 
theless, there is no reason to suppose 
that most aggression that is directed 
toward minority groups is, in fact, dis- 
placed; rather, it reflects the outcome 
of training deliberately aimed at teach- 
ing children to respond to such groups 
in an aggressive manner. 

The external and cognitive cues that 
facilitate the learning of aggression 
directed toward minority groups are 
relatively easy to identify. The cues 
involved are much less easily identifiable 
when the target is a member of the 
agent’s own subcultural group. Berko- 
witz 5? has tested the hypothesis that a 
potential target of aggression is capable 
of evoking aggressive responses only to 
the extent that it is associated with 
previous aggression instigators. His 
experimental procedure consists of in- 
troducing male college subjects to a peer, 
a confederate of the experimenter, who 
is to judge the subjects’ performance on 
a task. For some subjects, the evalua- 
tion takes the form of the delivery of 
seven electric shocks (an unfavorable 
judgment), a condition that angers the 
subjects. The subject and the con- 
federate then witness together either a 
prizefight scene or an exciting film with- 
out aggressive content. Subsequently, 
the subjects are given an opportunity to 
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administer shocks to the confederate as 
a judgment of the adequacy of the 
latter’s performance. The degree of 
association between the confederate and 
the agent or recipient of aggression in 
the film is varied by introducing the 
confederate to the subject by different 
fictitious names, related in varying de- 
grees to the names given to the movie 
characters. The more closely the con- 
federate is associated with the victim of 
aggression, the more likely is he to be 
the target of aggression. 

This finding again suggests that 
anticipations of reward or punishment 
are crucial factors in determining the 
agent’s selection of a target for aggres- 
sion. The victim is the person in the 
film who is rendered incapable of retalia- 
tion and of punishing the aggressor for 
continued attacks. Generalizing Berko- 
witz’s finding, one might say that a 
person who is associated with defense- 
lessness is most likely to be attacked by 
others. The available evidence from 
studies of rewards and punishments re- 
ceived by aggressive models, Berko- 
witz’s studies of the cue values of avail- 
able targets of aggression, and his 
studies of justifiable versus nonjustifi- 
able aggression seem to lead to a similar 
conclusion: aggression is most likely to 
be expressed when punishment is not 
anticipated. Moreover, if displacement 
occurs, the target selected will most 
likely be one who cannot easily retaliate 
and against whom aggression can be 
displayed with the minimum of social 
censure. 


A COMMENT ON CATHARSIS 


In the psychological literature, ca- 
tharsis has been used in the Aristotelian 
sense to refer to the reduction of the 
anger of spectators through their vicari- 
ous participation in the aggressive be- 
havior of others and also in the pSycho- 
analytic sense to refer to the liberation 
of aggressive findings through their ex- 
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pression in fantasy, play, or real-life 
situations. 

The outcome of studies of the in- 
fluence of aggressive film-mediated 
models on the behavior of children lends 
no support whatsoever to the Aris- 
totelian type of catharsis hypothesis.** 
“Similarly, studies in which children have 
been encouraged to participate in ag- 
gressive play have not supported the 
hypothesis that participation has a ca- 
thartic effect.** While studies with 
adults have brought less consistent re- 
sults, those that have demonstrated re- 
duction of aggression among subjects 
who have observed filmed aggression 
or have been permitted to express ag- 
gression following frustration do not 
necessarily provide support for the ca- 
tharsis hypothesis. In practically every 
case, the aggression reduction can be 
explained without assuming that ca- 
tharsis has occurred.** The highly con- 
sistent evidence from studies of aggres- 
sive models by Bandura, Berkowitz, 
Walters, and others suggests that the 
catharsis doctrine is not merely mis- 
taken, but that its promulgation can 
lead to the defense of mass-media con- 
tent that has socially harmful effects. 


THE FRUSTRATION-AGGRESSION 
HYPOTHESIS 


The influential frustration-aggression 
hypothesis °° presented aggression as 


33 Bandura and Walters, “Aggression,” op. 
cit. 

34 Douglas T. Kenney, “An Experimental 
Test of the Catharsis Theory of Aggression,” 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University 
of Washington, 1952; Seymour Feshbach, “The 
Catharsis Hypothesis and Some Consequences 
of Interaction with Aggressive and Neutral 
Play Objects,” Journal of Personality, Vol. 24 
(1956), pp. 449-462. 

35 Leonard Berkowitz, “Aggressive Cues in 
Aggressive Behavior and Hostility Catharsis,” 
Psychological Review, Vol. 71 (1964), pp. 104— 
122. 

36 John Dollard, Leonard W. Doob, Neal E. 
Miller, O. Hobart Mowrer, and Robert R. 


-the naturally dominant response to frus- 


tration, so that nonaggressive responses 
to frustration were likely to occur only 
in situations in which aggressive re- 
sponses previously had been punished or 
had brought no reward. This hypothesis 
has been severely criticized by Buss and 
by Bandura and Walters and has been 
defended, with some qualifications, by 
Berkowitz.*" 

Berkowitz holds that frustration 
arouses anger and so predisposes a per- 
son to respond in an aggressive manner, 
but that aggression will not occur unless 
appropriate stimuli are present. In 
contrast, Bandura and Walters have 
argued that frustration (defined as 
delay of reward) has only a general 
energizing effect and that the behavior 
manifested by the frustrated person will 
depend on the relative dominance of the 
habits that are elicited by internal and 
external cues. These theories are, never- 
theless, essentially in agreement in their 
emphasis on the importance of social- 
stimulus variables in determining whether 
or not aggression will occur on a par- 
ticular occasion. 

At the same time, the theories differ 
in their answer to the question: “Is 
aggression an innate, unlearned response 
to frustration?” Berkowitz ** has mar- 
shaled considerable evidence that, at 
least in the case of some subhuman 
species, aggressive responses can be re- 
leased by appropriate cues even if the 
organism has neither observed aggres- 
sive behavior by another member of its 
species nor previously been rewarded 





Sears, Frustration and Aggression (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1939). 

37 Albert Bandura and Richard H. Walters, 
Social Learning and Personality Development 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
1963) ; Leonard Berkowitz, Aggression: A So- 
cial Psychological Analysis (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1962); Arnold H. Buss, The Psy- 
chology of Aggression (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1961). 

38 Berkowitz, op. cit, 
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for aggression in the presence of these 
cues. Nevertheless, there are species- 
specific forms of behavior, and Berko- 
witz has not proved his case as far as 
humans are concerned. While it is 
possible that the emotional behavior 
exhibited by human infants when frus- 
tration occurs may be an unlearned 
rage response,” it seems much more 
likely that this behavior is an undiffer- 
entiated reaction to stress, which, when 


38 Sears, Maccoby, and Levin, of. cit. 


intense, is interpreted by adults as an 
instance of rage. Moreover, specific 
aggressive response patterns probably do 
not occur at the human level until some 
social learning has taken place. With 
the rapidly increasing research on in- 
fant behavior, data should soon be avail- 
able that will bear on the question of the 
innateness of the frustration-anger or 
frustration-aggression association. At 
the present time, the disagreement rep- 
resents more a conflict of faiths than 
a conflict based on facts. 


Aggressive Crimes 


By Ronatp H. BEATTIE and Joun P. KENNEY 


ABSTRACT: The lack of adequate statistical compilations in 
the United States makes it very difficult to assess trends in 
aggressive crime or other types of criminal offenses. An ex- 
amination of the Uniform Crime Report data for the past 
seventeen years indicates much lower increases in aggressive 
crime rates than in property-crime rates. At the same 
time there was no increase in the murder rates. California 
statistical data show similar differences between the crimes 
of personal violence and property crimes, the former ris- 
ing at a much slower rate than the latter. The fact that 
there is no breakdown of general-offense groupings which will 
disclose the degrees of seriousness within the offenses reported 
is á grave handicap toward assessing the real crime situation. 
It is suggested that a good part of the rise in crime rates may 
be the result of the increased reporting of offenses at the lower 
end of the serious scale in all types of criminal offenses. The 
fact that murder rates had not increased further supports this 
hypothesis. Until there is developed a complete information 
system of criminal justice within each state which will ac- 
curately account for and describe offenses, offenders, each step 
in the process of the administration of justice, and the areas of 
correctional treatment, there will never be available the needed 
basis for determining with any degree of exactness what are 
the real trends in the various kinds of criminal offenses. 
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HAT are aggressive crimes? 

There is no inclusive and accepted 
definition which will identify or describe 
violent or aggressive offenses as a class. 
Academicians and behavioral scientists 
and those concerned more directly with 
the administration of criminal justice— 
police, prosecutors, jurists, penologists, 
and local detention officials—all hold 
varied viewpoints as to exactly what 
constitutes aggressive crime. 

The man in the street as well as the 
legislators are strongly influenced by 
the dramatic and often exaggerated ac- 
counts of criminal violence broadcast by 
newspapers, radio, television, and the 
many commentators of today. Two or 
three incidents of criminal violence re- 
ported in close sequence, be they homi- 
cide, robbery, rape, or assault, are ac- 
cepted as evidence of a new surge of 
aggressive crime which threatens the 
security and safety of all citizens in the 
community. Thus, today it is assumed 
by many that crime and violence are 
rampant-and rapidly getting completely 
out of control. 

It will be the purpose of this article 
to review the concrete facts that are 
available as to crime in the United 
States and to identify within the total 
situation what can be defined as ag- 
gressive crime; to determine the dimen- 
sions of this area and the trends that 
can be discovered as to its real growth, 
if any; and to take a brief look at a few 
of the characteristics of the persons in- 
volved in such offenses. 

To accomplish such a task requires a 
careful examination of the existing sta- 
tistical data which tell us as much as we 
can know at the present time about the 
aggressive crime situation. 


STATISTICS ON CRIME 


What is the status of statistical knowl- 
edge on crime in the United States to- 
day? 

In the first place, there are fifty-two 


/ 


separate independent criminal jurisdic- 
tions in the United States. Each of the 
fifty states is a sovereign entity in its 
definition of crime and provisions for 
administering criminal justice. In ad- 
dition, there are the jurisdictions of the 
District of Columbia and the federal 
government, There is no central organi- 
zation within each state for administer- 
ing criminal justice as is found in many 


- European countries. By and large, law 


enforcement is carried on by local inde- 
pendent police departments and county 
sheriffs’ offices, there being some 6,000 
municipal law-enforcement agencies and 
over 3,000 counties in this country. Re- 
sponsibility for prosecution in the courts 
is for the most part carried on at munic- 
ipal and county levels throughout the 
country. Thus, the basic sources of 
information on crime and offenders are 
to be found in the records of this multi- 
tude of independent agencies which 
carry on the work of law enforcement 
and prosecution. Obviously, the prob- 
lem of developing and maintaining a 
method of uniform accounting for crime 
and criminal offenders from these sources 
is very difficult. ; 

Actually, there has never been devel- 
oped a satisfactory statistical compila- 
tion which adequately measures the 
amount of crime or accounts for crim- 
inal offenders in the United States, nor 
have there been very many instances in 
which the states themselves have devel- 
oped such information, As a result of a 
series of surveys that were made in the 
decade of the 1920’s, a great deal of 
interest was focused on the better knowl- 
edge of the administration of criminal 
justice.1 The National Commission on 
Law Observance in its report in 1931 
outlined the need for a continuous ac- 
counting of. crime and the criminal of- 


1See R, H. Beattie, “Sources of Statistics on 
Crime and Correction,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association, Vol. 54 (Septem- 
ber 1959), pp. 582-592. 
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fender and indicated that each state 


` _ should develop this kind of information.” 


The International Association of Chiefs 


- of Police in 1928 sponsored a study’ 


which outlined a plan for developing 
uniform crime statistics in the police 
field? As a result of this study a scheme 
of uniform reporting from police agen- 
cies, primarily accounting for crimes 
known to the police, was instituted in 
the year 1930. Since then, this collec- 
tion has been carried as a function of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI). Under this system, law-enforce- 
ment agencies are requested to submit, 
on a standard form, monthly summaries 
of information on crimes reported to the 
police. 

Seven types of offenses were selected 
for reporting purposes which appeared 
to be those most likely to be brought 
to the attention of the police by the 
victim or a witness or interested party. 
From these reports an annual summary 
has been published by the FBI entitled, 
Uniform Crime Reports; since 1959 the 
title has been Crime in the United 
States. Today, some 8,000 or more 
local law-enforcement agencies repre- 
senting over 91 per cent of the country’s 
population are furnishing these reports 
on a regular basis. Despite uniform 
definitions and instructions given to all 
agencies as to the method of accounting 
for offenses, state differences and the 
fact that reporting is voluntary and in- 
volves such a multitude of local agencies 
make it impossible to insure compara- 
bility of information reported as be- 
tween states and cities, 
form Crime Reports represents the only 
nationwide information available on 
crimes it is widely used and quoted, but 

* National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, Report on Criminal Statis- 
tics, No. 3 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Prifiting Office, 1931). 

3 International Association of Chiefs of Po- 


lice, Uniform Crime Reporting (New York: 
J. J. Little and Ives, 1929). 


Because Uni- 


it must always be remembered that 
there are serious limitations as to the 


‘accuracy and comparability of these 


published data. 


NATIONAL OFFENSE STATISTICS 


No over-all estimates of the total 
number of major offenses reported to 
the police in the United States were 
published in the annual Uniform Crime 
Reports during the years 1930 through 
1947. The number of offenses was 
shown only for those cities and areas 
that furnished the information each 
year, In the 1949 annual report, for 
the first time, estimates of the total 
major offenses in the United States were 
published .for both 1948 and 1949. 
These estimates were continued each 
year thereafter through the 1957 report. 
However, there was no attempt to indi- 
cate crime rates on the basis of esti- 
mated population during this period of 
time. 

As a result of suggestions made by a 
special Consultant Committee on Uni- 
form Crime Records, a new series of 
reports was issued, starting with the 
year 1958, which presented a total esti- 
mate of the major offenses in the United 
States giving rates per population using 
current estimates furnished by the 
United States Bureau of the Census.* 
These rates have been published each 
year since, not only for the United 
States as a whole but also by individual 
states and metropolitan areas. In 1958, 
a revised estimate of the total major 
offenses was also included for the year 
1957 which materially changed the esti- 
mates previously published in 1957. 
Seven major offense groupings used in 
Uniform Crime Reports are murder 
and nonnegligent manslaughter, rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, burglary, 
larceny, and auto theft. Beginning with 


4 Uniform Crime Reports for the United 
States (Washington, D.C.: Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, 1958; ‘Special Issue). 
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TABLE 1—RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION or ESTIMATED TOTAL Major 
OFFENSES IN THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHED IN ANNUAL 
UNIFORM Crime Reports, 1948-19572 
PERSONAL VIOLENCE OFFENSES 
POPULATION MaJo ToTaL 
YEAR IN HUNDRED ORFENS. 3 PROPERTY 
TuHousanps | GROUPS Tora, | Murver | Rare | ROBBERY necra OFFENSES 
ASSAULT i 
1948; 1,466 1,146.7 106.4 5.2 11.0 37.5. 52.7 1,040.3 
1949 1,491 1,179.4 108.3 4.7 11.0 39.7 52.9 1,071.1 
1950 1,519 1,174.8 103.8 4.6 10.9 35.0 53.3 1,071.0 
1951 1,540 1,218.6 100.2 4.4 10.9 33.8 51.1 1,118.4 
1952 1,564 1,298.5 109.0 4.6 11.0 37.2 56.2 1,189.5 
, 1953 1,590 1,354.2 113.7 4.5 11.3 39.7 58.2 1,240.5 
1954 1,619 1,397.0 114.7 4.2 11.1 41.6 -57.8 1,282.3 
1955: 1,651 1,366.9 106.7 4.1 11.6 34.8 56.2 . 1,260.2 
1956 1,681 1,521.4 107.4 4.1 12.1 33.8 57.4 1,414.0 
1957 1,712 1,630.1 110.7 4.0 12.3 35.9 58.5 1,519.4 








» Source: Population Estimates, U. S. Bureau of Census; Major Offenses, Uniform Crime 


Reports. 


the new series in 1958, two of these 
groups were redefined. Rape was lim- 
ited to forcible rape, and larceny, to 
thefts of a value exceeding $50.00. 
While these seven offense groups do not 
by any means account for all crime, 
they do represent those areas of crime 
that are reported with a relatively high 
degree of consistency and completeness. 
Other types of offenses, such as nar- 
cotics, sex offenses other than rape, 
forgery and checks, liquor, weapons, and 
the like, are reported to the police with 
greatly varying degrees of completeness 
and for this reason are simply not 
usable as an index of crime trends, 
The seven major offenses which have 
been used as the bases of a crime index 
in Uniform Crime Reports can be sepa- 
rated into two groups: four offenses 
which in essence are crimes of personal 
violence—murder, rape, robbery, and 
ageravated assault—and the other three 
which primarily represent crimes against 
property. The first group will be used 
as an indicator of aggressive crime. 
Do the Uniform Crime Reports sta- 
tistics show any consistent trends in the 


United States in these two general of- 
fense areas? As the reports from 1947 
through 1957 gave estimates of the total 
number of offenses in the major groups, 
it has been possible to develop rates per 
100,000 population using the published 
census estimates of the United States 
population for each individual year. 
These data are presented in Table 1. 
During the ten-year period, 1948~ 
1957, the rate of all major offenses re- 
ported per 100,000 population increased 
from approximately 1,147 to 1,630, or 
42 per cent. For the aggressive crime 
group the increase was only 4 per cent, 
while for the property crimes the in- 
crease was 46 per cent. Looking at the 
four offenses in the aggressive crime 
group, it will be seen that murder and 
nonnegligent manslaughter, the most 
serious offense of all, showed a pro- 
nounced rate decrease (23 per cent) 
during this period of time. The rape 
category over these years was not con- 
fined to forcible rape, and its use in an 
index of violent crime is thu$ subject 
to question. It will be noted that rob- 
bery rates fluctuated during the ten-year 
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period but actually showed a lower rate 
at the end of the period than at the 
beginning. Aggravated assault indi- 
cated a rise of about 11 per cent in rate 
during the ten-year period. 

Thus, during the period 1948-1957 
there is little evidence of any real rise 
in reported offenses of the aggressive 
crime types. The substantial growth in 
offenses was almost entirely confined to 
the property-offense area. It should be 
noted that, of the total seven major of- 
fenses, the four aggressive crime cate- 
gories accounted for only 9 per cent in 
1947 and 7 per cent in 1958. This 
lower proportion, of course, was the 
result of a much larger increase in 
property-crime reports, which made ag- 
gressive crimes a smaller proportion of 
the total. i 

Because of the revisions in reporting 
instituted in the year 1958, a separate 
presentation has to be made of crime 
rates during the period 1957 through 
1964, and these data are shown in 
Table 2. It will first be noted that, 
in this table, rape is limited to forcible 
rape. The property offense totals are 
much smaller than they were previously 
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because of the fact that the larceny area 
is limited to thefts over the value of 
$50.00. Otherwise, the classification of 
offenses is the same as between the two 
time periods. From 1957 to 1964 there 
was an over-all rate growth’ of 63 per 
cent in the seven major offense groups. 
The four aggressive crimes showed a 
rate increase of 46.2 per cent, and the 
property offenses, an increase of 65.7 
per cent. Again, however, there was 
almost no change in the murder and 
nonnegligent manslaughter rate. This 
rate of 4.8 per 100,000 population in 
1964 was lower than the two highest 
points in the previous seventeen-year 
period, which were 5.1 in 1960 and 5.2 
in 1948. From 1957 through 1964 
there were substantial increases in the 
rates shown for forcible rape, 40.8 per 
cent; robbery, 48.6 per cent; and ag- 
gravated assault, 48.6 per cent. How- 
ever, none of these rate increases ap- 
proached the 65.7 per cent growth in 
property offenses. 

These data that have been presented 
raise many questions for which there are 
really no complete answers, Does the 
fact that there has been no increase in 


TABLE 2—Rares PER 100,000 POPULATION OF ESTIMATED TOTAL Major 
OFFENSES IN THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHED IN ANNUAL 
UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS, 1958-1964% 



































PERSONAL VIOLENCE OFFENSES 
U.S. TOTAL 
TOTAL 
POPULATION MAJOR 
YEAR HUNDRE OFFENSE _ | PROPERTY 
“THOUSANDS | GROUPS Tora. | Murper |FORCIBLE | Roppeay ares OFFENSES 
Rare ASSAULT 
1957 
(Revised) 1,712 835.2 116.6 4.7 7.6 39.3 65.0 718.6 
1958 1,733 896.9 122.1 47 8.4 43.5 65.5 774.8 
1959 1,777 896.0 120.7 4.8 8.3 40.3 67.3 775.2 
1960 1,793 1,037.9 | ° 136.0 5.1 8.7 49.6 72.6 901.9 
1961 1,830 1,052.8 136.3 4.7 8.8 50.1 72.7 916.6 
1962 1,858 1,102.3 139.7 4.5 9.8 51.3 75.1 962.5 
1963 1,885 1,198.3 144.7 4.5 8.7 53.1 78.4 1,053.5 
1964 1,913 1,361.2 170.5 48 10.7 58.4 96.6 1,190.6 
2 Source: Population Estimates, U. S. Bureau of Census; Major Offenses, Uniform Crime 


Reports. 
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the rate of murder, the most violent of 
all offenses, during the seventeen-year 
period covered in the above two tables, 
while there have been increases in the 
other three types of violent offenses, 
actually indicate a real rise in violent 
behavior in the United States? What 
meaning can be drawn from an assertion 
that the rates of aggravated assault in- 
creased by 83 per cent during this 
period of time but murder did not in- 
crease at all (particularly when a recent 
study points out that the pattern for the 
two types of crime is quite similar)? * 

Much has been made of the tre- 
mendous increase in crimes publicized 
from year to year in the Uniform Crime 
Reports. It has been stated that crime 
has risen at a rate many times that of 
the growth of population. During the 
seventeen-year period covered by Tables 
1 and 2, the population increase of the 
United States was 30.6 per cent. 

Going back to the estimated number 
of offenses published in Uniform Crime 
Reports in 1948 and 1964,° the actual 
increase was 21.4 per cent for murder, 
considerably less than the rate of popu- 
lation growth. However, for robbery 
the increase was 103 per cent, over three 
times the population-growth rate; for 
aggravated assault 139 per cent, four 
and one-half times the population- 
growth rate; and for the two property- 
offense groups that were consistent over 
the seventeen-year period, about 186 per 
cent, six times the population-growth 
rate. Obviously, to assume that these 
rates reflect real differences does not 
offer a very satisfactory explanation. 

Several factors besides crime growth 

SDavid J. Pittman and William Handy, 
“Patterns in Criminal Aggravated Assault,” 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and 
Police Science, Vol. 55 (December 1964), pp. 
462-470. 

ë See Table 29, Uniform Crime Reports, 
1949 for the estimated number of crimes in 


1948, and Table 1 of the 1964 report for the 
crimes in 1964. 


undoubtedly enter into the changés in 
rates that have been observed. The de- 
velopment and expansion in the report- 
ing of offenses that have occurred over 
the years as a result of higher standards 
in police work and the concomitant 
development of better record systems 
by many law-enforcement agencies un- 
doubtedly have accounted for substan- 
tial increases in crime-reporting. The 
general educational effort that has been 
carried on by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, and other 
leaders in law enforcement to develop 
greater confidence on the part of citizens 
in the protective role of police agencies 
and to encourage the reporting of all 
types of offenses that occur has influ- 
enced to some extent the rise in crime 
reports. 

There are notable instances through 
these years in which certain cities have 
reorganized their police departments 
and their systems of record-keeping 
with a result that there was a marked 
increase in the numbers of crimes 
reported. 

There is no standard method by 
which alleged offenses brought to the 
attention of the police are classified and 
recorded statistically. This is the chief 
reason why the data in Uniform Crime 
Reports cannot be used as a satisfactory 
basis of comparison between cities or 
states without the most careful analysis 
and understanding of differences in pro- 
cedures and practices. From the begin- 
ning of the Uniform Crime Reports 
series it can be assumed that there has 
been a relatively high degree of com- 
pleteness in reporting the more aggra- 
vated and serious offenses, but as im- 
proved record systems and standards of 
law enforcement have come about there 
has been an extension of reporting 
which encompasses many offensés of a 
lower level of seriousness that were not 
carefully recorded and reported in ear- 
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lier‘years. This is believed to have been 
largely responsible for a substantial part 
of the build-up in crime rates that have 
been increasing from year to year. 
Thus, it may also account for the in- 
creases in the three aggressive crime 
categories aside from murder which have 
been observed. If so, there is a serious 
question as to whether or not there 
has been an equivalent increase in real 
aggressive crimes. Certainly, the figures 
as to murder do not support any such 
increase, 

The offense groupings that are used 
in crime reports are, of necessity, 
broad in the scope of criminal behavior 
recorded. While murder offenses are 
probably less subject to degrees of seri- 
ousness, the same is not true of the 
other offense categories. A forcible-rape 
classification probably depends more on 
the story told by the victim than on 
any actual evidence available to law- 
enforcement officers. Robbery reports 
often include instances of drunk-rolling, 
purse-snatching, and intrajuvenile con- 
duct, which at the most are only border- 
line robberies, Aggravated assault re- 
ports include a substantial number of 
instances in which a serious assault 
occurs, but in which the persons in- 
volved were members of the family, bar 
companions, and the like. Such assaults 
are not indicative of a general danger 
to the public. It is suggested that the 
marked increase in the number of aggra- 
vated assaults is probably due more to 
greater coverage of the kind of instances 
mentioned than to an increase in the 
number of unprovoked assaults. 


CALIFORNIA STATISTICS 


California is the only state that has 
established and supported a Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics charged with devel- 
oping and compiling uniform standard 
inform&tion on all phases of crime and 
delinquency within the state. This bu- 
reau, which was first formed in 1945, 


~ 


has gradually in the following years 
initiated systems of reporting from the 
various agencies throughout the state 
concerned with the enforcement of the 
criminal law and the administration of 
criminal justice. Relatively complete 
reporting from all law-enforcement agen- 
cies in the state has been available since 
the year 1954. Annual data have been 


-published on the number of major of- 


fenses reported to the police and on all 
adults arrested since that year. Since 
1957, information has been summarized 
on juvenile arrests. 

It may be worth looking at the Cali- 
fornia data, as it represents one complete 
jurisdiction in which laws and pro- 
cedures do not differ, as is the case when 
looking at the United States as a whole. 
Further, while individual differences in 
reporting will never be completely elimi- 
nated where there are numerous agen- 
cies supplying these data, in California, 
with about 450 law-enforcement agen- 
cies, close contacts are maintained be- 
tween bureau technicians and the re- 
porting agencies, which insures a greater 
degree of uniformity. 

Table 3 shows the crime rates for the 
seven major offense groups in California 
for the years 1954 through 1964. These 
rates have been computed on the basis 
of official estimates of the California 
population, aged ten to forty. More 
than 90 per cent of all known serious 
crime is committed by offenders within 
these age groups so that this offers a 
sounder basis for computing rates than 
using the total population. With the 
exception of the theft group, the seven 
major offense groups appearing in the 
California data are identical with those 
found in the Uniform Crime Report 
data already presented for the years 
1957 through 1964. In California, only 
felony thefts have been recorded, which 
are defined, for the most part, as the 
taking of property valued in excess of 
$200. The Uniform Crime Report lar- 
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TABLE 3—CALIFORNIA OFFENSE RATES PER Estimatep 100,000 Porutarion 4 
AGED 10-39: Major OFFENSE Groups, 1954-19649 
PERSONAL VIOLENCE OFFENSES 
POPULATION || SEVEN TOTAL 
PAE tase “Coes: w P Acora- | ORRENSES 
3 3 i n T; J FFENSES 
TotaL Hemeioss ee ROBBERY hee 
1954 5,165 2,600.4 447.6 8.1 36.7 194.3 208.5 2,152.9 
1955 5,339 2,578.3 428.4 7.8 34.9 171.6 214.2 2,149.8 
1956 5,565 2,969.4 477.3 8.5 41.1 183.0 244.7 2,492.0 
1957 5,870 3,305.6 511.6 8.5 44.4 197.3 261.5 2,794.0 
1958 6,130 3,397.9 525.5 8.9 46.7 205.8 264.0 2,872.4 
1959 6,377 3,182.0 496.7 8.1 44.1 181.1 263.4 2,685.3 
1960 6,622 3,797.8 569.1 9.4 42.4 230.5 286.8 3,228.7 
1961 6,905 3,723.7 554.7 8.8 43.0 215.1 287.8 3,169.0 
1962 7,165 3,861.3 556.1 9.4 40.7 217.7 288.3 3,305.2 
1963 7,484 4,077.4 566.0 8.8 40.9 220.2 296.3 3,511.4 
1964 7,788 4,445.9 614.0 9.7 43.1 240.7 320.5 3,831.9 














a Source: Population, California Department of Finance published estimates; Offenses, Annual 


Reports—Crime in California. 


ceny category is presented in terms of 
thefts where the value of the property 
stolen is estimated at $50.00 or over. 
As can well be surmised, the determina- 
tion of value is not standardized and 
varies tremendously among the law- 
enforcement agencies, not to mention 
the variant effect .of price- and dollar- 
value fluctuations. 

During the period, 1954-1964, the 
rate per 100,000 population, of ages ten 
to thirty-nine, of major offenses reported 
in California increased by 71 per cent. 
For the four groups of aggressive 
crimes, the increase was 37.2 per cent 
and for the property crimes, 78 per cent. 
These are similar differences that were 
observed in the Uniform Crime Report 
data. The lowest rate increases in this 
ten-year period are found in murder, 
19.8 per cent, and forcible rape, 17.4 
per cent. Robbery rates increased 
about 24 per cent, and aggravated as- 
sault, nearly 54 per cent. This would 
suggest that in California there has been 
an average 4 per cent increase per year 
in crime rate for aggressive crimes and 
about 8 per cent per year for property 
crimes. 


The fact that each of these major of- 
fense groups, with the possible exception 
of murder, accounts for a wide range 
of criminal acts of undetermined degrees 
of seriousness presents a most unsatis- 
factory basis for drawing definite con- 
clusions as to trends in violent or non- 
violent crimes. Research is needed to 
develop better definitions and measure- 
ments of the relative seriousness in dif- 
ferent types of offenses within these 
broad offense groupings. The pioneer 
study in this was conducted by Drs. 
Sellin and Wolfgang in Philadelphia,’ 
who published an excellent research 
study in the experimental weighting of 
juvenile offenses in that city which 
should be the beginning point for fur- 
ther exploration and experimentation in 
weighting the relative seriousness of all 
types of offenses. 

There are other indices of crime and 
the .administration of criminal justice 
that offer considerable light on the crime 
problem. In California, statistical data 
are regularly gathered on all persons ar- 

7 Thorsten Sellin and Marvin Wolfgang, The 


Measurement of Delinquency (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1964). 
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rested, on those adults who are filed on 
by felony complaint after arrest, and on 
persons prosecuted and convicted in the 
felony courts. There is some reason to 


believe that a more exact classification - 


of the seriousness of the offenses may 
occur at the time a person is arrested 
and booked for the offense than at the 
point originally recording the same re- 
ported offense. If this is so, the arrest 
data’ may reflect more accurately the 
distinctions between really serious of- 
fenses and those that are borderline 
than does the original offense index. In 
a sense, each successive stage in the 
procedures of criminal justice is-a fur- 
ther step of screening with respect to 
the available evidence about the of- 
fender and his offense. Those persons 
who are prosecuted in the felony courts 
are to some extent selected because of 
the high level of seriousness involved 
in the offenses with which they are 
charged. Certainly, the most aggressive 
types of offenders are more apt to be 
sentenced upon conviction to long-term 
imprisonment than offenders displaying 
less aggression and violence. 


ARREST STATISTICS 


Arrests and arrest rates offer an addi- 
tional index in the studying of the crime 
situation. At the point of arrest we are 
dealing with an offender, and not just 
an offense, and this individual can be 
followed from the point of arrest on 
through all the procedural steps of 
criminal justice, including correctional 
treatment and the subsequent criminal 
activity of the person involved.. In 
many respects offender statistics are 
much more satisfactory than offense 
data in that they do relate to the per- 
sons who commit crimes, and it is these 
persons who are dealt with and for 
whom the processes of the administra- 
tion bf criminal justice are designed. 

Unfortunately, there are no arrest 
figures available for the United States 


as a whole. The Uniform Crime Report 
series present annual figures concerning 
persons arrested by offense, sex, age, 
and race but only show the total data 
received from the reporting agencies 
throughout the country. There is no 
information published by state or area, 
and from year to year the coverage is 
most uneven. In 1964, the published 
data on sex and age were reported from 
agencies representing about 69 per cent 
of the United States population and on 
race from agencies representing 62 per 
cent. In 1960, the arrest data on sex 
and age were reported from agencies 
representing about 59 per cent of the 
population and the race data from 
agencies representing about 54 per cent.® 

California statistics. provide total in- 
formation on arrests by offense reported 
by all law-enforcement agencies each 
year, beginning with 1957, the first year 
in which juvenile arrests were included. 
Table 4 shows the arrest rates per 
100,000 estimated population for each 
year, age ten to thirty-nine, for the 
seven major offense groups accounted 
for as felony arrests in California. 
Omitted from this consideration are the 
other types of felony arrests, narcotics, 
forgery, weapons, sex other than rape, 
and the like. 

Between 1957 and 1964 there was a 
rate increase of 6.1 per cent in arrests 
for crimes of violence, and 21.5 per cent, 
in arrests of property offenders. Wilful 
homicide arrests indicated a rate de- 
crease of 10.6 per cent in this period; 
rape decreased 12.3 per cent; robbery 
decreased 0.1 per cent; and aggravated 
assault increased 18.9 per cent. Except 
for the aggravated-assault grouping, 
this evidence shows no increase at all 
in arrests involving personal violence. 


8 Crime in the United States—Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1964, Tables 19, 22, and 24. 

SCrime in the United States-—Uniform 
Crime Reports, 1960, Tables 17, 19, 20, 23, 25, 
and 26. 
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TABLE 4—CALIFORNIA Arrest RATES PER EsTMATED 100,000 POPULATION 


AcED 10-39: Mayor OrFENSE Groups, 1957-19648 








POPULATION 








PERSONAL VIOLENCE OFFENSES 











SEVEN TOTAL 
TPM e = Casts w | Accra- | Orrensus 
1 FFE 
ToraL |g OMICIDA RAPE ROBBERY NORA 
1957 5,870 1,234.4 373.4 14.1 47.8 151.9 159.6 861.0 
1958 6,130 1,284.7 375.3 12.5 -46.5 147.9 168.3 909.4 
1959 6,377 1,189.0 361.9 141.1 45.3 134.0 171.6 827.1 
1960 6,622 1,401.2 414.3 16.1 44.3 175.9 178.0 986.9 
1961 6,905 1,392.4 423.9 13.9 45.1 179.1 185.7 968.5 
1962 7,165 1,404.4 413.9. 14.1 46.5 169.5 183.8 990.5 
1963| 7484 | 114129 | 4040 | 127 | 447 | 1559 | 190.7 | 1,009.0 
1964 7,788 1,441.8 396.1 12.6 `| 41.9 151.7 189.7 1,045.7 





a Source: Population, California Department of Finance published estimates; ‘Offenses, Adult 
and Juvenile Arrests, Annual Reports-—Crime in California. 


Although there was no trend during this 
period, there were some fluctuations in 
rates. The highest murder rate was 
noted in 1960, the highest robbery rate 
in 1961, the highest rape rate in 1957. 
The aggravated-assault rate, which in- 
creased materially at first, has remained 
fairly constant over the past four years. 
Assuming again that arrest bookings 
may: more accurately reflect the trends 
in aggressive crime than offenses -re- 
ported, the California arrest data show 
no increases in homicide, robbery, and 
rape rates during this seven-year period. 
It is believed that the explanation of the 
rise in aggravated-assault rate probably 
lies more in policy and procedural 
changes in law enforcement than in an 
increased rate of unprovoked assaults. 
The California rates showing defend- 
ants prosecuted in superior courts and 
persons convicted and sentenced to state 
institutions show similar trends. The 
rate of prosecutions of defendants in the 
felony courts for the four aggressive 
crimes increased 11.4 per cent during 
the seven-year period, 1957-1964, based 
on the estimated California population, 
age eighteen to thirty-nine, and the 
rate of commitments to state institu- 


tions rose 7 per cent.2° Prison commit- 
ments probably account for the most 
aggressive and serious offenders who are 
prosecuted, 


VIOLENT OFFENDERS 


What kinds of persons are involved in 
the offenses of violence, murder, rape, 
robbery, and aggravated assault, par- 
ticularly as compared to the much larger 
number of persons who are involved in 
property offenses? As has already been 
pointed out, Uniform Crime Reports 
does summarize data on persons ar- 
rested by offense, sex, age, and race. 
In Table 5 is shown the data as to the 
total number of arrests reported in 1964 
for the Part I offense groupings: the 
number and percentage that were fe- 
males; and the numbers aged under 18, 
18-24, 25-39, and 40 and over. Per- 
centages for the age groupings are also 
shown for each offense group. About 
one out of each eight arrests (12.6 per 
cent) involved women. However, there 
was considerable variation among the 
different offenses as to the proportion 


10 Based on data on Superior Court prose- 
cutions and dispositions in the annual Crime 
in California series. 
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of women—ranging from 20 per cent & 
of the larceny arrests and 17.8 per cent .. Ölm omn seg 
of the murder arrests to less than 5 per G10 2 e 
cent of those arrested for burglary and $ 
auto theft. By definition, of course, no Ys 
women. were included in the forcible He |e ley, anemic ee ase 
rape figure. B a aj GASES 
Turning to the portion of the table 4 {ja | 5 
that shows the age distribution, it will & 
be seen that those under the age of ™ s 
eighteen account for well over half of 2 a & S 08 09 N S 
the property arrests and, further, that A $ i 
nearly four-fifths of all the property ar- a F 
rests involved persons who were under §& Sh EA 
twenty-five. There is greater variability > 0/8 ARES 
in the age make-up ‘among arrests for 2% áS 87 SS 
ageressive crimes of personal violence. 2S = 
Only 8.5 per cent of those arrested for E fy eee 
murder were under eighteen, whereas * z S ARIRAN 
26.8 per cent of this group were forty , a g a1 gona 
years and older. Likewise, aggravated 4 4 g 
assault showed a relatively low propor- © § || * ERRE 
tion of arrests under eighteen and a an ZE BABSSS 
relatively high percentage over forty. [£ S/R TTAR 
Very few of those who were arrested X 3 
for forcible rape and robbery were over ze S 
forty, but the proportion under eighteen p z z & S Frez 
was 18.8 per cent and 27.6 per cent, ÈS ee Kee 
respectively. ab a ke 
While race data on arrests shown in < al g 
the 1964 Uniform Crime Report cover 8 BI $2 |o wa, mo 
only 62 per cent of the total population 2% # gs SSn'ives 
and present no geographical distinc- œ < F 
tions, more Negro arrests than whites 55| g 
were reported for murder, aggravated go az 1D ey ae 
assault, and robbery offenses but less for <% || 88 |2 SU | ee 
forcible rape. Little can be concluded Z BS aca 7 
from this information, for in the 1960 „ 
report the differences between whites & af |2 E2888 
and Negroes were much greater than in J Se Pa Po 
` 1964, these offense groupings showing m 4 |S 3 en 
heavier Negro proportions. However, 2 
in 1960, the arrest data on race were H E 
estimated to cover only 54 per cent of g a 
the total population of the country. 3 z & 2 y 5 
The more extensive coverage in 1964 E $ £ eps D >S 
materially changed the ratios. Obvi- ole EEEE: E DSSS 
ously with this kind of variation in the E eg E; a Z aa 
proportion of population covered, no 3 ae ay 


2 Source: Crime in the U. S., Uniform Crime Reports, 1964, Tables 19 and 22. 
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TABLE 6—SEX AND AGE OF PERSONS ARRESTED IN 1964 AND “CHARGED WITH 
Major FELONY OFFENSES IN CALIFORNIA? 














AGE 
Ti i z 
Hees ames | Women. | Women noer 18 
. UNDER 18 AND 
| 18 OVER 

Total 180,743 24,351 13.5 90,022 90,721 49.8 
Personal violence 30,844 2,796 9.1 4,930 25,914 16.0 
Murder 985 173 17.6 96 889 9.7 
Rape 3,265 — _— 369 2,896 11.3 
Robbery 11,816 712 6.0 1,882 9,934 15.9 
Aggravated assault 14,778 1,911 12.9 2,583 12,195 17.5 
Property 149,899 21,555 14.4 85,092 64,807 56.8 
Burglary 46,319 2,732 5.9 22,272 24,047 , 48.1 
Theft 78,345 18,119 23.1 47,280 31,065 60.1 
Auto theft 25,235 704 2.8 15,540 9,695 61.6 








Source: Crime in California, 1964, Chapter IIT, Tables 5 and 11. i 


valid inferences can be made. There is 
no question that Negro groups show 
high rates of activity in the personal- 
-violence-offense groups. However, many 
studies have been made which con- 
sistently indicate that, by and large, 


the victim and the offender in most. 


instances are of the same race. 

While California statistics on arrest 
do show the sex of persons arrested, no 
information is available as to age except 
as between juveniles (those under eigh- 
teen) and adults, eighteen and over. 
. Table 6 shows this sex and age data for 
the California arrests for 1964. Varia- 
tions in the proportion of women ar- 
rested in each type’of offense is very 
similar to that shown in the Uniform 
Crime Report data in Table 5. Murder 
and aggravated assault show higher pro- 
portions of women than robbery. Again, 
larceny arrests show the highest per- 
centages of women in the property- 
offense groupings and burglary and 
auto theft, the lowest. 


11 See Thorsten Selin, “Crime and Delin- 
quency in the United States: An Over-all 
View,” Crime and the American Penal System, 
Tue Annars, Vol. 339 (January 1962), pp. 
11-23. 


The California arrest data also show 
proportions of those under eighteen 
years of age similar to those recorded 
in Uniform Crime Reports. The only 
sizable differences occurred in the rob- 
bery and rape classifications. In Cali- 
fornia 15.9 per cent of those arrested 
for robbery were under eighteen years 
of age, but the United States data 
showed 27.6 per cent under eighteen. 
Furthermore, only 11.3 per cent of the 
rape arrests in California were under 
eighteen years of age, and these in- 
cluded a mixture of both forcible and 
statutory rape arrests. In the United 
States data, 18.8 per cent of the forcible 
rape arrests were under the age of 
eighteen. 


CONCLUSION 


The crime and arrest data that have 
been reviewed, while far from being 
statistically conclusive, nevertheless 
indicate no substantial increase in 
aggressive crimes during recent years. 
Murder offense rates have remained 
fairly ċonstant. Robbery and forcible- 
rape rates show moderate inċreases. 
Aggravated-assault rates show the 
greatest increase but are far below the 
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` 
increase in rates shown for property or 


nonviolent crime. The development 
` and extension of better reporting and 
recording standards by law-enforcement 
agencies probably has contributed sub- 
stantially to the increase found in 
published statistics. 

This brief and inconclusive survey of 
the available data on the amount and 
extent of crime only points up the 
tremendous deficiency and limitations 
that exist in the crime statistics in the 
United States. Thirty-five years ago 
the need for developing more accurate 
and useful informatión on crime was 
clearly outlined in the report on crimi- 
nal statistics by the National Commis- 
sion on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment (The Wickersham Commission). 
Yet, in the intervening time, very little 
improvement has been accomplished. 

Today, there is no accepted classifica- 
tion of relative seriousness of different 
types of offenses within the general 
crime classes. Only summary data are 
collected on offenses known to police 


and on arrests and dispositions at the 
law-enforcement level. Such general in- 
formation does not permit analyses 
which would reveal the exact knowledge 
that is needed concerning crime and the 
administration of criminal justice. The 
time is long overdue for the develop- 
ment of a complete information system 
on criminal justice within each state 
which will accurately account for and 
describe offenses, offenders, each step in 
the process of the administration of 
justice, and the areas of correctional 
treatment and will provide a follow-up 
and evaluation of the combined proc- 
esses as measured by the subsequent 
behavior of those who have been treated. 
Sophisticated tools in terms of data- 
processing are available, but accurate 
information of aggressive crime and 
the trends of violence can never be 
available until there is a breakthrough 
in the present limited crime-account- 
ing procedure and a thoroughgoing 
informational retrieval system is put 
into operation. 


Violence and Organized Crime 


By GILBERT GEIS 


ABSTRACT: Violence in the world of organized crime has 
been more common than in other segments of the social 
structure, mostly because of the absence of alternative control 
systems available to the highly competitive eħterprises that 
make up organized crime. In the lower-class gang, the future 
organized criminal learns the utility of violence and is recruited 
into groups which train him in other social and personal at- 
tributes of importance to a career in organized crime. These 
traits later assume a certain priority over direct physical 
coercion for successful work in organized crime, necessitating 
a balancing of adroitness and violence by the leadership. To- 
day, though organized crime appears to be moving toward 
greater reliance on subtler manipulative techniques, its con- 
tinued arrogation to itself of “the power to kill” provides one 
of the more interesting case studies in the institutionalization 
of violence. 
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William E. Bittle, of The Longest Way Home (1964). 
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ERSONS involved vocationally in 

organized crime—in activities such 
as gambling, prostitution, and traffic in 
narcotics +—have traditionally used vio- 
lence for the achievement of their goals 
to a much greater extent than persons 
in the surrounding culture. The regular 
outbreaks in the larger society of war— 
a term also prominent in the catalogue 
of behavior of organized criminals— 
indicate that the society itself is not 
altogether unaware of the expedient 
value of force. It is partly in the des- 
ignation of legitimate targets that the 
wars of gangsters and those of patriots 
differ, though civil wars, with opponents 
drawn from the segmented ranks of 
what had previously been viewed as an 
amalgamated group, are in this regard 
not unlike the conflicts of organized 
criminals. 

It is also the directness and the ease 
with which death is dealt in organized 
crime that seems to differentiate it from 
violence in the larger society. The vio- 
lence of organized crime is neither so 
fiery nor so inarticulately vicious as 
much explosive murder in families, nor 
is it hidden behind inflammatory and 
rationalizing slogans like much interna- 
tional murder. Rather, the violence of 
organized crime is usually inexorable, 
spare, and businesslike, an enterprise 
deriving its rationale from the exigencies 
of the immediate situation.? 


1The best single source of information on 
organized crime is Gus Tyler, Organized Crime 
in America: A Book of Readings (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1962). See 
also: Arminé Dikijian, “Bibliography on Or- 
ganized Crime,” Crime and Delinquency, 8 
(October 1962), pp. 399-407; Herbert A. 
Bloch and Gilbert Geis, “Organized Crime,” in 
Man, Crime, and Society (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1962), pp. 216-252; Combating 
Organized Crime, THE ANNALS, Vol. 347 (May 
1963). 

? The mood of violence in organized crime 
is finely captured in Hemingway’s classic, “The 
Killers,” The Short Stories of Ernest Heming- 


Both the personnel of organized crime 
and the direction of their effort condi- 
tion their recourse to violence. Or- 
ganized crime is a “marginal” business 
that has been conducted, as pariah 
occupations usually are, by marginal 
groups in the society, such as the 
foreign-born and the second-generation 
American.? The thrust of such indi- 
viduals has often been toward integra- 
tion into the mainstream of the society. 
It is said, for instance, that Frank 
Costello responded to the public sug- 
gestion by a psychiatrist who had been 
treating him that he begin to “mingle 
with people of merit and culture” by 
pointing out that he had “introduced 
the doctor to more nice people than he 
ever introduced me to.” * 

The resistance of the larger society 
to the aspirations for social mobility 
among the upper ranks of organized 
criminals may underlie a certain over- 
sensitivity to the violence associated 
with them. It is probably not the vio- 
lence itself which is so absorbing and 
so forbidding, but its alien nature. Its 
consequences alone could hardly pro- 
duce untoward reaction in a world only 
mildly concerned with the wanton dis- 
regard for life that exists under so many 
circumstances. Waddington, for in- 
stance, has pointed out that people in 
England and Wales were quite indiffer- 
ent to the fact that their infant mortal- 
ity rate, which was readily controllable, 
contributed annually to the death of 
8,000 more babies than would have died 





377-387. See also Oliver Evans, “The Pro- 
tagonist of Hemingway’s ‘The Killers,” Mod- 


‘ern Language Notes, 73 (December 1958), pp. 


589-591; W. R. Burnett, Little Caesar (New 
York: Dial Press, 1929). 

3 Daniel Bell, “The Myth of Crime Waves,” 
The End of Ideology (Glencoe, Ill: Free 
Press, 1960), p. 154. 

4John H. Lyle, The Dry and Lawless Years 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1960), p. 171. 
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way’s.= Cohen has noted that more 
than four times as many persons are 
killed in highway accidents in the 
United States each year than are vic- 
timized by murder and that these vio- 
lent deaths could be avoided, if the 
society so desired—that is, if it valued 
human life more than it valued certain 
kinds of transportation. People are 
killed by mine and factory accidents 
and by undernourishment, when such 
killings could: be prevented by definite 
though expensive social measures. “Our 
revulsion against murder,” Cohen sug- 
gests, “is rather against direct and 
messy forms of it.” $ 

It is worth noting as well that the 
annals of organized crime, though re- 
plete with deeds of violence and death, 
hardly compare with the archives of 
political and theological history in this 
regard. Yet, as Durant indicates, 
“throughout the history of law the mag- 
nitude of the crime has been lessened by 
the magnitude of the criminal.”7 The 
lesson to be learned, another writer sug- 
gests, is that “[s]trength and success 

. are above morality, above criti- 
cism. It seems .. . that it is not what 
you do, but how you do it and what you 
call it.’® In these terms, it becomes 
important to examine the phenomenon 
of violence in organized crime in regard 
not only to what is done, but also to 
how it is done and what it is called both 
by those performing the acts and by 
those passing judgment upon them. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF VIOLENCE 


Perhaps the most noteworthy charac- 
teristic of violence in the world of or- 
ganized crime, as noted earlier, is the 


5H. Waddington, The Scientific Attitude 
(New York: Penguin Books, 1941), p. 26. 

6 Morris Cohen, Reason and the Law (New 
York: Collier Books, 1961}, p. 68. 

7 Will Durant, Our Oriental Heritage (New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1954), pp. 27-28. 

8 John Steinbeck, Winter of Our Discontent 
(New York: Viking, 1961), p. 201. 


broad scope accorded to its empfoy- 
ment. It is less inhibited than in other 
circles by fear of state retaliation or 
fear of loss of esteem and prestige, by 
conscience, or by the play of deflecting 
forces which might broadly be grouped 
under the heading of “civilizing influ- 
ences.” Its motives, however, are not- 
ably the same which elicit calculated 
direct violence in legitimate social cir- 
cles—as illustrated, for instance, by the 
use of capital punishment. They in- 
clude revenge and deterrence of the in- 
dividual as well as of those who will 
view his fate as an example to them- 
selves. There is also an element of the 
Kantian “categorical imperative’’—cer- 
tain contractual arrangements had been 
made, and it has become a matter of 
honor and necessary logic to punish 
those who failed to live up to their end 
of the bargain, regardless of other im- 
plications of such punishment. Nor is 
violence in organized crime without 
some overtone of rehabilitation: it is 
often preceded by discourse, offers of 
alternative resolutions, and similarly 
therapeutically toned interventions. 
Organized crime represents a system 
of institutionalized violence. Such vio- 
lence is not without those elements found 
in other ritualized behavior in different 


segments of the society. There are 
special votaries charged specifically 
with the office of violence.” There are 


certain conditions, some with overtones 
that appear to be close to matters of 
faith, that bring forth violence. At the 
same time, the pattern of institutional- 
ized violence in organized crime is highly 
responsive to shifts in the nature of that 
kind of crime, shifts which usually re- 
flect alterations in the social fabric of 
the external society. Today, trends can 
be seen in organized crime toward 
greater specialization in violence, to- 

? See Burton B. Turkus and Sid Feder, 


Murder, Inc. (New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Young, 1952). 
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war the downgrading of such speciali- 
zation, and toward bureaucratization, 
minimization of risks, and the substitu- 
tion for violence of more indirect and 
subtler tactics. Sometimes, too, like 
champion prizefighters no longer hungry 
and angry, organized criminals abandon 
their milieu and cleave to the less pug- 
nacious values and standards found 
among real and vicarious patrons for the 
wares of organized crime. 

What are some of the lessons that can 
be drawn from an examination of the 
record of violence in organized crime? ?° 
The first would appear to be the rather 
obvious point that aggression keyed to 
the achievement of a stated goal may 
represent a highly useful tactic, particu- 
larly in modern society where life—the 
continuation of existence—is given great 
value. The history of violence in or- 
ganized crime also points to the fact 
that violence tends to elicit violence, and 
that life in a subculture wont to resolve 
issues with physical force tends to be 
nasty, brutish, and short. Guns as 
“equalizers” place a heavy burden upon 
the individual intent upon survival to 
present an impervious front—virtually 
an impossibility. Otherwise, he must 
arrange matters so that his demise sub- 
tracts from the benefits accruing to per- 
sons desiring his removal or so threatens 

10 That record has been described as fol- 
lows: “All disciplining of the family members 
takes place within the unit itself, and is done 
by the victim’s own associates. The man 
assigned to carry out the discipline, often 
murder, is sometimes a blood relative of the 
victim. There is no pity, no reprieve once 
sentence has been passed. The murders are 
usually barbaric, by strangling, mutilation, 
burning, burial alive, and other tortures. Such 
punishment strikes terror even among the 
toughest of thugs. Often the victim simply 
disappears and is never heard from again. 
Such murders and disappearances have in- 
cluded some of the highest members of the 
hierarchy.” Emanuel Perlmutter in the New 
York Times, September 29, 1963. 

11See Robert Fulton, Death and Identity 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965). 


. the conflict of cultures. 


their own existence that aggression by 
them is tantamount to suicide. These 
conditions, however, presume a rational- 
ity that is found no more universally in 
the ranks of organized crime than else- 
where. 


RECRUITMENT TO VIOLENCE 


There is a broad panorama of atti- 
tudes and ideas in the United States 
about violence. Edwin H. Sutherland 
has suggested that “the fundamental 
principle in the explanation of crime” is 
“Failure to 
follow a prescribed pattern of behavior 
is due to the inconsistency and lack of 
harmony in the influences which direct 
the individual,” Sutherland noted, add- 
ing that “the more the cultural patterns 
conflict, the more unpredictable is the 
behavior of a particular individual.” ” 
The Gluecks have put the matter simi- 
larly: 


The demands made upon the growing boy 
by every vehicle of modern life are numer- 
ous, involved, often subtle, sometimes in- 
consistent. The child is told that he must 
be honest, non-aggressive, self-controlled; 
but on every hand he runs into vivid con- 
tradictory attitudes, values, and behavior.18 


The prevalence of socially certified 
models of violence and aggression 
throughout American culture suggests 
that their reproduction might be ex- 
pected to occur at any time and any 
place, through the agency of any per- 
son. It is arguable, though not immedi- 
ately relevant, that this ubiquitousness 
may reflect as well the innate nature of 
man, viewed as vicious and apt to re- 
spond to any insult to his person with 


12 Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Crimi- 
nology (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1934), p. 52. 
Cf. Thorsten Sellin, Culture Conflict and 
Crime (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1938). 

18 Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Ventures in 
Criminology (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1965), p. 20. 
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physical retaliation. It is not arguable 
that such retaliation does emerge, at 
least for the moment, from unpredicta- 
ble and often startlingly unsuspected 
sources. 

There are, however, differing patterns 
and degrees of. sanctioned violence in 
different strata of society. Members of 
the middle class appear to be particu- 
larly intent upon toning down displays 
of physical aggression, a condition seem- 
ingly enhanced by the monopoly of the 
mother and the female schoolteacher 
over the early socialization of male 
children.1* Middle-class women appear 
to resent more than anything else physi- 
cal assaults upon their being, though 
they will tolerate with some amicability 
a wide range of other forms of under- 
mining behavior directed against them. 
Presumably, extrapolating their self- 
interest, such women -as mothers take 
special care to curb the development of 
aggression in their children. 

It is in the so-called lower or working 
classes that violence seems to find its 
most hospitable cultural niche. A num- 
ber of studies can be sewn together to 
provide a portrait of the emergence 
from this class setting of the organized 
criminal charged with the task of vio- 
lent enforcement of group standards. 
The interactive components of this de- 
velopment are of particular note, be- 
cause the social nature of their activity 
clearly distinguishes organized criminals 
from the solitary purveyors of violence. 
Gunmen, extortionists, and similar mer- 
chants of aggression in the ranks of or- 
ganized crime are integral parts of larger 
groups. They must demonstrate a cer- 


14 Harold Ross, onetime editor of the New 
Yorker, stated the matter with typical pun- 
gency: “Men don’t mature in [the United 
States]. They're children ... . Most men in 
their twenties don’t know their way around 
yet. I think it’s the goddam system of women 
schoolteachers.” James Thurber, The Years 
with Ross (New York: New American 
Library, 1952), pp. 12-13, 


tain level of reliability and discretion 
and must be reasonably imbued with 
standards of honesty and of group ‘loy- 
alty if they are to succeed in their 
work. Uncommon traits and skills 
such as these require particular kinds 
of fertile environments for their nour- 
ishment, 

A number of researchers have indi- 
cated that aggressive male behavior 
tends to be condoned and reinforced in 
the more economically deprived seg- 
ments of the society. Havighurst found 
a much greater tolerance of aggression 
in the lower socioeconomic classes in a 
Midwest city than in the more advan- 
taged classes,t* while Miller’s work in 
the Roxbury, Massachusetts slum 
stressed that toughness—“demonstrated 
possession of strength”—-stands as a 
“focal concern” for persons growing up 
in that area and introjecting its ethos.1? 
In addition, the McCords have offered 
speculative material bearing upon the 
vital point of why all children from 
lower-class environments do not simi- 
larly show later overt aggressive be- 
havior. They point out, on the basis of 
research findings, that “sons appear to 
identify with a cruel or neglecting 
father only if the father’s behavior is 
deviant.” “Perhaps, the McCords sug- 
gest, 


the child’s “identification with the aggres- 
sor” occurs only when the model provides 


15 Henry Barrett Chamberlin, “Some Ob- 
servations Concerning Organized Crime,” Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 22 
(January 1932), pp. 652-670, 

16 Robert J. Havighurst, “Social Class and 
Basic Personality Structure,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 36 (July-August 1952), pp. 
355-363. 

17 William C. Kvaraceus and Walter B. 
Miller, Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the 
Individual (Washington, D.C.: National Edu- 
cational Association, 1959), pp. 74-75. See 
also Walter B. Miller, “Lower Class Culture 
as a Generating Milieu of Gang Delinquency,” 
Journal of Social Issues, 14 (1958), pp. 5-19. 
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a “Permissible” outlet for the aggressive 
feeling created by aggression—that js, 
when the father himself encourages by his 
behavior the child’s aggressive urges.18 


In a corollary manner, the Gluecks, 
with perhaps their most intriguing find- 
ing, have pointed out that mesomorphs, 
or muscular boys, tend to be overrepre- 
sented among the juvenile delinquents in 
a high delinquency area.1® Less physi- 
cally able boys in this area presumably 
find outlets other than juvenile delin- 
quency, which is pre-eminently a group 
activity. If, for reasons of upbringing 
or on the basis of other experience, they 
retain strong aggressive feelings, as in 
the case of the con man portrayed in a 
recent novel, they probably display these 
feelings in different guises.2° Those 
boys who, because of physical attributes, 
are particularly able to make effective 
use of direct aggression join with similar 
individuals into gangs. A case docu- 
ment from the Cambridge-Somerville 
study illustrates this theme: 


Life at home and in school was frus- 
trating, but there were satisfactions in 
this neighborhood where opportunities for 
pleasant companionship appealed to his 
gregarious nature....He found his 


18 William and Joan McCord, Origins of 
Crime (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959), p. 94. See also Albert Bandura, 
Dorothea Ross, and Sheila A. Ross, “Trans- 
mission of Aggression Through Imitation of 
Aggressive Model,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 63 (November 1961), pp. 
575-582. 

19 Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency (New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1950), chap. 15. 

20 “His body was tense with violence. 
Nothing was more important to him, just 
then, than that I should not have seen through 
his trick.” And: “His strength was—and I 
could feel just how powerful that strength was 
—his terrible, compelling anxiety that he 
should be able to force someone under his 
will.” Doris Lessing, In Pursuit of the Eng- 
lish (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1961), pp. 
68, 53. 


greatest satisfactions in associating with 
boys whom the police had suspected of 
much “deviltry.” In such a group, Nor- 
man’s courage, his physical strength, and 
his toughness were highly valued. He be- 
came a fighter to be feared. In speaking 
of Norman, another tough boy in the 
neighborhood said, “Boy, I sure would hate 
to tangle with that guy when he’s mad. 
He’s plain murder, that’s what he is. Little 
choppy punches.” Norman was proud of 
his own strength. He said, “I do not know 
why I fight—I just get mad.” 21 


The approval granted to Norman’s 
physical prowess by his fellows is mo- 
tive enough for its manifestation. The 
basic source of his aggression and its 
long-range aim, in either real or sym- 
bolic terms, is difficult to pinpoint. The 
alleged response to school may provide 
partial evidence in support of Cohen’s 
thesis that “the same value system, 
impinging upon children differently 
equipped to meet it, is instrumental in 
generating both delinquency and re- 
spectability.” °? Cohen has character- 
ized such response as “non-utilitarian, 
malicious and negativistic,” ?* descrip- 
tive terms which imply measurement 
against a recognized norm, in this case 
the norm of middle-class behavior. Re- 
gardless of the point of its genesis in 
the social structure, and in Norman’s 
perception of that structure, his overt 
aggression represents a talent which, 
with only slight refashioning, can be 
turned to important use in the world of 
organized crime. 


THE RATIONALIZING OF VIOLENCE 


The gang milieu thus provides a train- 
ing ground and an arena for the cultiva- 


21 Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer, An 
Experiment in the Prevention of Delinquency 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1951), p. 217. 

22 Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955), p. 137. 

23 Ibid., p. 25. 
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tion and expression of aggressive be- 
havior among delinquent boys. Later, 
as we shall see, there will occur a sifting 
process and a re-evaluation of the im- 
portance of such behavior, with other 
traits gaining ascendancy over aggres- 
sion in recruitment to and assignment 
within the ranks of organized crime. 
This realignment is epitomized by 
studies of those kinds of postures and 
acts which are admired among delin- 
quents and among adult offenders when 
they are gathered together in institu- 
tional settings. Polsky had no reserva- 
tions about the basic role of violence in 
the juvenile training facility he studied: 


Ultimate authority in the delinquent 
world rests upon tough boys dominating in- 
ferior boys by physical force .... Vio- 
lence is ... the great unequalizer. The 
tough members in the cottage revealed 
their individual superiority over weak boys 
in daily transactions. Violence is a direct, 
uncomplicated, pervasive, and economical 
form of social control. It creates enor- 
mous distances between members in the 
same cottage.?4 


The situation in adult prisons, how- 
ever, is quite different. There, accord- 
ing to research by Sykes ° and Schrag,?® 
among others, prestige accrues to indi- 
viduals who manage to retain a sense of 
dignity and an appearance of immutable 
ease in the face of various pressures 
from the authorities. The violent, 
strong inmate is regarded with a certain 
respect, but it is a respect founded on 
regard for the erratic nature of his 
behavior, and it is tinged with a good 
deal of derision. Such inmates are not 


24 Howard W. Polsky, Cottage Six (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1962), pp. 57— 
59. 

25 Gresham M. Sykes, The Society of Cap- 
tives (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1958). 

26 Clarence Schrag, Social Types in a 
Prison Community, Master’s thesis, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, 1944. 


to be trusted with important busfhess 
related to retaining one’s self-respect as 
an adult male. 

What conditions, then, can be said to 
lead to the emphasis on violence in 
juvenile institutions in contrast to dig- 
nity and “coolness” in adult settings, 
and what implications does this contrast 
hold for organized crime? 

The shift in emphasis may take place 
for the following reasons, among others. 
First, the decreased danger from use of 
finesse instead of force to gain one’s will 
would have much to recommend it to 
adults, especially when they begin to 
accumulate a certain investment in the 
paraphernalia of living. Second, the 
correlation between use of violence and 
the eruption of other kinds of erratic 
behavior is undoubtedly more apparent 
and more important to adults than to 
juveniles. The likelihood that violent 
persons will suddenly and quixotically 
turn upon their present allies and that 
they will be moved by transient and 
illogical considerations would tend to 
make adults wary of such persons. 
Third, the cathartic fun and experi- 
mental verve initially associated with 
violence may pall as a person grows older 
and becomes more vulnerable to the 
hurtful consequences of unchecked ag- 
gression. In balance, then, as a person 
ages, the dangers of violence begin to 
assume more importance than the at- 
tractions of its expedient virtues. 

The tendency among theorists look- 
ing at the knotty issue of the change 
from delinquent stress on aggression 
and violence to the emphasis among 
organized criminals on agility, shrewd- 
ness, organizational acumen, and simi- 
lar businesslike virtues is to place the 
aggressive delinquent outside the pale 
of organized crime. The tale. that 
reached a British psychiatrist that “so 
essential is the need for stability in the 
successful criminal that in Chicago. . . 
the underworld competes with the 
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Chérch in trying to secure the alle- 
giance of really intelligent and stable 
youth” is undoubtedly apocryphal,?? 
but at the same time there is no gain- 
saying that recruitment to organized 
crime is an exacting and selective proc- 
ess. Such recruitment may be less 
structured than that by civil service 
examination, and certainly organized 
crime is a less tight and forbidding 
enterprise than imaginative journalists 
would have us believe, but the high re- 
wards and the inability of leaders to rely 
upon entrenched forms of traditional 
and official control undoubtedly con- 
tribute to the restricted nature of entry 
into the service of organized crime. 
Cloward and Ohlin have maintained 
that “there is no place in organized 
crime for the impulsive unpredictable 
individual.” They suggest that the ag- 
gressiveness of delinquents represents an 
“overconformity to the norms” of organ- 
ized crime by the aspiring juvenile.?* 
Spergel, carrying this theorizing into 
empirical realms, reports that there is a 
marked difference in criminal orienta- 
tion between delinquents living in neigh- 


borhoods known for organized crime, - 


where such orientation is strong, and 
those in other depressed areas, where it 
is weak, He points out that 


{a]lthough it was important for the young 
delinquent to develop a reputation for 
being tough, it was at the same time neces- 
sary that he minimize his risks of arrest. 
Racketeers placed a premium on smooth 
and unobtrusive operation of their em- 
ployees. The undisciplined trouble-making 
young “punk” was not acceptable.*9 


*7 W., Lindsey Neustatter, The Mind of the 
Murderer (London: Johnson, 1987), pp. 147- 
148, 

28 Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, 
Delinquency and Opportunity (Glencoe, IL: 
Free Press, 1960), pp. 166-169. 

29 Irving Spergel, Racketville, Shuntown, 
Haulburg (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press), p. 35. 


Both studies, however, fall short in 


‘their failure to identify clearly the vari- 


ous echelons of organized crime, which 
can be as. intricate an enterprise as a 
corporative empire, and to indicate the 
level about which they are speaking, 
to distinguish the leadership from the 
ranks, the killers from the accountants. 
Had they done so, the pattern of vio- 
lence in the careers of the motive forces 
in organized crime—the leaders—would 
have been apparent. Of the fifty-eight 
individuals involved in the Apalachin 
meeting in 1958, for instance, fifty had 
arrest records, including eighteen who 
had either been arrested or questioned 
at one time in connection with murder 
cases and twenty-three who had been 
arrested or convicted for illegal use of 
firearms.*° 

The key to the emergent pattern of 
adroitness in the later lives of leaders of 
organized crime appears to lie in the 
telling observations of Strodtbeck and 
Short regarding the delicate balance 
that marks the assumption of dangerous 
roles and risks by delinquents. “It is 
not necessarily the case that delinquents 
generally value violent outcomes which 
society views with alarm,” they write: 


They risk these undesired outcomes be- 
cause, from their perspective, the rewards 
and probabilities associated with the risk 
taking appear to outweigh the disadvan- 
tages. In a very special way they gamble 
and, sometimes, lose . . . . The most seri- 
ous outcomes of gang action are viewed 
with concern both by the gang and by the 
larger society.31 


30 United States Senate, Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, Final Report (1960), p. 46. 
Cf. Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Special 


Commission . . . for the Purpose of Investi- 
gating Organized Crime ..., Report (1957), 
pp. 130-131. 


31 Fred L. Strodtbeck and James F. Short, 
Jr. “Aleatory Risks Versus Short-Run Hedon- 
ism in Explanation of Gang Activities,” Social 
Problems, 122 (Fall 1964), p. 129. 
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CONCLUSION 


In a society tending toward automa- 
tion, affluence, and_ existentialism, the 
dedication of organized criminals to 
their trade and to its traditions seems, at 
times, almost medieval in nature. The 
fragmentary nature of our information 
about organized crime may be traceable 
to the fact, as Vold suggests, that it is 
much “less upsetting” and “less haz- 
ardous” to investigate the personality 
characteristics of the ordinary criminal 
than to look deeply into the power 
structure of the community. What- 
ever the explanation for the inadequa- 
cies of our information about organized 
crime, we can, nonetheless, note a few 
generalizations that seem to apply to the 
use of violence within its ranks. 

First, there is the significant fact that 
such violence is rarely directed toward 
persons outside the vocation, indicating 
a certain commitment to violence as a 
technique, not as a psychological mecha- 
nism, indifferent to its target. Second, 
it is clear that the political system is 
unable to cope very effectively with the 
violence of organized crime, despite 
auxiliary tactics ingeniously derived to 
bring under control individuals strongly 
suspected of violence but prosecutable 
only for violation of outlying statutes. 
Third, there continues to be a consider- 
able element of rote retaliation in organ- 
ized crime for prior acts of violence— 
note, for instance, the barrage of cross- 
group murders in Boston during the 
past few years. Fourth, even on the 
verge of death, organized criminals are 
likely to respect the code that intra- 


mural killing is a private matter, not to. 


be shared with members of the legiti- 
mate society. 

Viewed in light of the foregoing, it 
may be said that violence in organized 
-32 George B. Vold, Theoretical Criminology 


(New York: Oxford University Press, 1958), 
p. 280. i 


crime is the product of a series of°cul- 
tural situations and the sequential adap- 
tation of different individuals to these 
situations. Some individuals are raised 
in a milieu with a hospitable attitude 
toward violence. Because of their abil- 
ity to use aggression well, they are 
chosen and self-selected from among 
their fellows into juvenile groups with 
important socializing functions in traits 
such as loyalty, dependability, and 
courage. They learn, and do not read- 
ily forget, the extraordinary value of 
violence to resolve difficulties and to 
exert control through example. Some of 
them, probably the most adept and 
most astute,** also learn the dangers of 
violence, and the necessity, if they are 
to gain the high monetary rewards from 
catering to the vices and prejudices of 
their clientele—those concerning force 
and fear, for example—to adopt more 
acceptable masks for their merchandis- 
ing roles. Such behavior would also 
recommend itself, though not as com- 
pellingly, for intramural purposes, par- 
ticularly when there continue to exist, 
for various reasons,** individuals who 
have not learned to substitute subtler 
manipulative techniques for the exertion 
of direct force. These will be the indi- 
viduals charged with the office of vio- 
lence, though the latent power of the 
leadership, its willingness to kill if nec- 
essary, must always be potentially op- 
erative or thought to be so. 


33 Note one of the numerous remarks about 
different leaders of organized crime in this 
vein: “{Al Capone] had administrative capaci- 
ties which might, if his path and instincts 
had been different, have made him head of 
one of our biggest legitimate corporations.” 
Frederic Sondern, Jr., Brotherhood of Evil 
(New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1959), p. 71. 

34 Schilder has suggested that one such 
reason may be an insensitivity to the reality 
of death. Paul Schilder, “The Attitude of 
Murderers Toward Death,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, 31 (November 
1936), pp. 348-363. 
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Today, there is some consensus that 
violence in the ranks of organized crime 
is diminishing. If so, in a few decades 
organized criminals, following the model 
of the business community, may have 
developed a plethora of mechanisms to 
assure smoother and more compliant 
adherence to postulated values among 
persons associated with the enterprise.** 
It would be unfortunate if before that 
time we are unable to acquire a more 
systematic and thoroughgoing range of 
information on organized crime’s use of 
violence. 

Albert Camus, death-absorbed, has 
suggested that there. is only one truly 
philosophical problem, and that is sui- 
cide, an act of judgment on the value of 
life. At the same time, Camus has 

35 Note: “But Richie had shrewdly guessed 
they didn’t want a shooting war—which 
would bring the cops down on their heads—so 
the East Side [gang] went to fantastic steps 
to bring Richie back into the fold.” James 
D. Horan, The Mob’s Man (New York: 
Crown, 1959), p. 188. 

36 Albert Camus, The Myth of Sisyphus, 


trans. Justin O’Brien (London: Hamish Ham- 
ilton, 1955), p. 11. 


said that there is only one definition of 
“absolute freedom” and that definition 
involves “the power to kill.” 37 In their 
self-assumed control over the right of 
others to existence and their self-resolu- 
tion of the dilemma regarding life and 
death, organized criminals have always 
dealt directly with fundamental issues. 
Under such conditions, the learning of 
their behavior; of the direction of their 
feelings; of their rationalizations, self- 
concepts, and aspirations; and of the 
details of their life histories are all mat- 
ters requiring much more intensive in- 
vestigation than they have received to 
date. At the same time, a clearer per- 
spective on violence in organized crime 
requires a closer look at the values of 
the society itself, including those relat- 
ing to a broad range of techniques to 
maim human beings without inflicting 
physical wounds. It is into this broader 
perspective that violence in organized 
crime will ultimately have to be placed. 


37 Albert Camus, The Rebel, trans. Anthony 
Bower (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1954), 
p. 251. 
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Violent Crimes in City Gangs 


By Warrer B. MILLER 


ABSTRACT: The urban street gang plays a central role in the 
imagery of violence currently being disseminated by the mass 
media. Testing the reality of this image requires careful 
empirical studies of actual gangs. A study involving 150 gangs 

- in “Midcity,” a slum district of an eastern metropolis, and 
focusing on seven gangs subject to intensive field observation, 
reveals marked differences between the public imagery and 
research-derived findings. While members of slum street 
gangs engaged in violent crime to a greater degree than middle- 
class adolescents, violence was not a central preoccupation of 
the gangs, and most “violent” crimes were of the less serious 
variety. Cruel or sadistic violence was rare; violence was 
seldom “senseless” or irrational. Property damage was rela- 
tively uncommon. Participation in violent crimes had little to 
do with race, but was directly related to sex, age, and social 
status; most active were males of lower social status during 
late adolescence. The control of gang violence is seen to in- 
volve techniques for altering motivations similar to those 
which undergird national wars. 
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HE 1960’s have witnessed a re- 

markable upsurge of public con- 
cern over violence in the United States. 
The mass media flash before the public 
a vivid and multivaried kaleidescope 
of images of violence. Little attention 
is paid to those who question the as- 
sumption that the United States is 
experiencing an unparalleled epidemic 
of violence, who point out that other 
periods in the past may have been 
equally violent or more so; that troops 
were required to subdue rioting farmers 
in 1790, rioting tax-protesters in 1794, 
rioting laborers in the 1870’s and 1880's, 
and rioting railroad workers in 1877; 
that race riots killed fifty people in 
St. Louis in 1917 and erupted in twenty- 
six other cities soon after; that fifty- 
seven whites were killed in a slave up- 
rising in 1831; that the Plug Uglies, 
Dead Rabbits, and other street gangs 
virtually ruled parts of New York for 
close to forty years; that rival boot- 
leg mobs engaged in armed warfare in 
Chicago and elsewhere during the 
Capone era; and that the number killed 
in the 1863 draft riots in New York 
was estimated at up to 1,000 men. 
Nevertheless, however much one may 
question the conviction that the United 
States today is engulfed in unprecedented 
violence, one can scarcely question the 
ascendancy of the belief that it is. It is 
this belief that moves men to action— 
action whose consequences are just as 
real as if the validity of the belief were 
incontrovertible. 

Close to the core of the public 
imagery of violence is the urban street 
gang. The imagery evokes tableaux of 
sinister adolescent wolf packs prowling 
the darkened streets of the city intent 
on evil-doing, of grinning gangs of teen- 
agers tormenting old ladies in wheel- 
chairs and ganging up on hated and 
envied honor students, and of brutal 
bands of black-jacketed motorcyclists 
sweeping through quiet towns in orgies 


of terror and destruction. The sub- 
stance of this image and its basic com- 
ponents of human cruelty, brutal sadism, 
and a delight in violence for its own 
sake have become conventionalized 
within the subculture of professional 
writers. The tradition received strong 
impetus in the public entertainment of 
the early 1950’s with Marlon Brando 
and his black-jacketed motorcycle thugs, 
gathered momentum with the insolent 
and sadistic high-schoolers of The 
Blackboard Jungle, and achieved the 
status of an established ingredient of 
American folklore with the Sharks and 
Jets of the West Side Story. 

What is the reality behind these 
images? Is the street gang fierce and 
romantic like the Sharks and Jets? 
Is it a tough but good-hearted bunch 
of rough and ready guys like the “Gang 
that Sang Heart of my Heart”? Or is 
it brutal and ruthless like the motor- 
cyclists in The Wild Ones? In many 
instances where an area of interest en- 
gages both scholars and the public, most 
of the public embrace one set of concep- 
tions and most scholars, another. This 
is not so in the case of the street 
gang; there is almost as much diverg- 
ence within the ranks of scholars as 
there is between the scholars and the 
public, 

One recent book on gargs contains 
these statements: 


Violence [is] the core spirit of the modern 
gang. ... The gang boy . . . makes un- 
provoked violence . . . [senseless rather 
than premeditated] . . . the major activity 
or dream of his life... . The gang trades 
in violence. Brutality is basic to its 
system.+ 


Another recent work presents a different 
picture: 


1L. Yablonsky, The Violent Gang (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1963), pp. 
4, 6. 
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The very few [gang] boys who persist in 
extreme aggression or other dangerous 
exploits are regarded generally as “crazy” 
by the other boys. . . . Our conservative 
estimate is that not more than one in five 
instances of potential violence actually 
result in serious consequences. . . . For 
average Negro gang boys the probability 
of an arrest for involvement in instances 
of potential violence is probably no greater 
than .04,? 


A third important work states: 


In [a] second type [of delinquent gang 
or subculture] violence is the keynote... . 
The immediate aim in the world of fighting 
gangs is to acquire a reputation for tough- 
ness and destructive violence. . . . In the 
world of violence such attributes as race, 
socioeconomic position, age, and the like, 
are irrelevant.’ 


What is the reality behind these dif-: 


ferences? The question is readily raised, 
but. is not, unfortunately, readily an- 
swered. There exists in this area of 
high general interest a surprising dearth 
of reliable information. It is quite 
possible that discrepancies between the 
statements of scholars arise from the 
fact that each is referring to different 
kinds of gangs in different kinds of 
neighborhoods in different kinds of 
cities. We simply do not know. Lack- 
ing the information necessary to make 
general statements as to the nature of 
violence in the American city gang, it 
becomes obvious that one major need 
is a series of careful empirical studies 
of particular gangs in a range of cities 
and a variety of neighborhoods. The 
present paper is an attempt to present 


2J. F. Short and F. L. Strodtbeck, Group 
Process and Gang Delinquency (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1965), pp. 224, 
258. 

3F. A. Cloward and L. E. Ohlin, Delin- 
quency and Opportunity: A Theory of Delin- 
quent Gangs (Glencoe, Ill; Free Press, 1960), 
pp. 20, 24, 


such information for one inner-é@ity 
neighborhood, “Midcity,” in a major 
eastern city, “Port City.” 


WHAT ARE “VIOLENT” CRIMES? 


The term “violence” is highly 
charged. Like many terms which carry 
strong opprobrium, it is applied with 
little discrimination to a wide range of 
things. which meet with general dis- 
approval. Included in this broad net 
are phenomena such as toy advertising 
on television, boxing, rock-and-roll 
music and the mannerisms of its per- 
formers, fictional private detectives, and 
modern art. Used in this fashion the 
scope of the term becomes so broad as 
to vitiate its utility severely. Adding 
the term “crimes” to the designation 
substantially narrows its focus. It is 
at once apparent that not all “violence” 
is criminal (warfare, football, surgery, 
wrecking cars for scrap), but it is less 
apparent to some that not all crime 
is violent. In fact, the great bulk of 
adolescent crime consists of nonviolent 
forms of theft and statute violations 
such as truancy and running away. 
In the present report “violent crimes” 
are defined as legally proscribed acts 
whose primary object is the deliberate 
use of force to inflict injury on persons 
or objects, and, under some circum- 
stances, the stated intention to engage 
in such acts. While the scope of this 
paper prevents discussion of numerous 
complex issues involved in this defini- 
tion, for example, the role of “threat 
of force” as criminally culpable, an 
idea of the kinds of acts included under 
the definition may be obtained directly 
by referring to Tables 3 and 4, pages 
106 and 107. Table 3 delineates sixteen 
forms of “violent” offenses directed at 
persons and objects, and Table 4 de- 
lineates fourteen legal categories. It is 
to these forms that the term “violent 
crimes” will apply. 
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LJ 
CIRCUMSTANCES AND METHODS 
oF STUDY 


Conclusions presented in subsequent 
sections are based on the research find- 
ings of an extensive study of youth 
gangs in “Midcity,” a central-city slum 
district of 100,000 persons. Informa- 
tion was obtained on some 150 corner 
gangs, numbering about 4,500 males 
and females, aged twelve to twenty, 
in the middle and late 1950’s. Selected 
for more detailed study were twenty- 
one of these gangs numbering about 
700 members; selection was based 
primarily on their reputation as the 
“toughest” in the city. Study data of 
many kinds were obtained from numer- 
ous sources, but the great bulk of data 
was derived from the detailed field 
records of workers who were in direct 
daily contact with gang members for 
periods averaging two years per gang. 
Seven of these gangs, numbering 205 
members (four white male gangs, one 
Negro male, one white female, one 
Negro female) were subject to the most 
intensive field observation, and are de- 
signated “intensive observation” gangs. 
Findings presented here are based pri- 
marily on the experience of these seven, 
along with that of fourteen male gangs 
numbering 293 members (including the 
five intensive-observation male gangs) 
whose criminal records were obtained 
from the state central criminal records 
division. 

Detailed qualitative information on 
the daily behavior of gang members 
in sixty “behavioral areas” (for ex- 
ample, sexual behavior, family behavior, 
and theft) was collected and analyzed; 
however, the bulk of the findings pre- 
sented here will be quantitative in 
nature, due to requirements. of brevity.* 


4 Qualitative data on the nature of “violent” 
and other forms of gang behavior which 
convey a notion of its “flavor” and life-con- 
text will be presented in W. B. Miller, City 


Present findings are based primarily on 
three kinds of data: (1) Field-recorded 
behavior—all actions and sentiments 
recorded for the seven intensive observa- 
tion gangs which relate to assault (N = 
1,600); (2) Field-recorded crimes—all 
recorded instances of illegal acts of 
assault and property damage engaged 
in by members of the same gangs (N = 
228); and (3) Court-recorded crimes— 
all charges of assaultive or property 
damage offenses recorded by court 
officials for members of the fourteen 
male gangs between the ages of seven 
and twenty-seven (N = 138). 

The analysis distinguishes four major 
characteristics of gangs: age, sex, race, 
and social status. Of the seven inten- 
sive-observation gangs, five were male 
(N = 155) and two, female (N = 50); 
none of the fourteen court-record gangs 
was female. Five of the intensive- 
observation gangs were white (N= ` 
127) and two, Negro (N = 78); eight 
of the court-record gangs were white 
(N = 169) and six, Negro (N = 124). 
The ethnic-religious status of the white 
gangs was multinational Catholic (Irish- 
Italian, with Irish dominant, some 
French, and Slavic). Social status was 
determined by a relatively complex 
method based on a combination of 
educational, occupational, and other 
criteria (for example, parents’ occupa- 
tion, gang members’ occupation, gang 
members’ education, and families’ wel- 
fare experience). On the basis of 
these criteria all gangs were designated 
“lower class.” Three levels within the 
lower class were delineated and were 
designated, from highest to lowest, 
Lower Class I, II, and ITI. Gangs ana- 
lyzed in the present paper belonged to 
levels II and III; the former level is 





Gangs (New York: John 
ferthcoming). 

5 Details of this method are presented in 
City Gangs, op. cit. 


Wiley & Sons, 
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designated “higher” status, and the 
latter, “lower.” It should be kept in 
mind that the terms “higher” and 
“lower” in this context refer to the 
lowest and next-lowest of three intra- 
lower-class social-status levels.° 


Tue PATTERNING OF VIOLENT CRIMES 
IN CITY GANGS 


Study data make it possible to ad- 
dress a set of questions central to any 
consideration of the reality of violent 
crime in city gangs. How prevalent are 
violent crimes, both in absolute terms 
and relative to other forms of crime? 
What proportion of gang members en- 
gage in violent crimes? Is individual or 
collective participation more common? 
Are those most active in such crimes 
more likely to be younger or older? 
white or Negro? male or female? 
higher or lower in social status? What 
forms do violent crimes take, and which 
forms are most prevalent? Who and 
what are the targets of violent crimes? 
How serious are they? How does vio- 
lence figure in the daily lives of gang 
members? 

The following sections present data 
bearing on each of these questions, 
based on the experience of Midcity 
gangs in the 1950’s. The first section 
bears on the last of the questions just 
cited: What was the role of assaultive 
behavior in the daily lives of gang 
members? 


6 IBM processing of court-recorded offenses 
and preliminary analyses of field-recorded 
assault behavior and illegal incidents was 
done by Dr. Robert Stanfield, University of 
Massachusetts; additional data analysis by 
Donald Zall, Midcity Delinquency Research 
Project. Some of the specific figures in the 
tables may be slightly altered in the larger 
report; such alterations will not, however, 
affect the substance of the findings. The re- 
search was supported under the National 
Institute of Health’s Grant M-1414, and ad- 
ministered by the Boston University School 
of Social Work. 


` 
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Assault-oriented behavior 


Approximately 1,600 actions and 
sentiments relating to assaultive be- 
havior were recorded by field workers 
during the course of their work with the 
seven “intensive observation” gangs—a 
period averaging two years per gang.” 

This number comprised about 3 per 
cent of a total of about 54,000 actions 
and sentiments oriented to some sixty 
behavioral areas (for example, sexual 
behavior, drinking behavior, theft, and 
police-oriented behavior). Assault- 
oriented behavior was relatively com- 
mon, ranking ninth among sixty be- 
havioral areas. A substantial portion 
of this behavior, however, took the 
form of words rather than deeds; for 
example, while the total number of as- 
sault-oriented actions and sentiments 
was over two and a half times as great 
as those relating to theft, the actual 
number of “arrestable” incidents of 
assault was less than half the number of 
theft incidents. This finding is con- 
cordant with others which depict the 
area of assaultive behavior as one char- 
acterized by considerably more smoke 
than fire. 

About one half (821) of the 1,600 
actions and sentiments were categorized 
as “approved” or “disapproved” with 


7The definition of “violent crimes” used 
here would call for an analysis at this point 
of behavior oriented to both assault and 
property destruction. However, the type 
of data-processing necessary to an integrated 
analysis of these two behavioral forms has 
not been done for “property damage,” so 
that the present section is based almost 
entirely on behavior involving persons rather 
than persons and property. Behavior in- 
volving property damage was relatively in- 
frequent; 265 actions and sentiments were 
recorded, ranking this form of behavior forty- 
fiith of sixty forms; vandalistic behavior was 
about one-sixth as common as assaultive be- 
havior, a ratio paralleled in officially recorded 
data (cf. Table 4). Most subsequent sections 
will utilize findings based on both assault 
and property damage. 
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reférence to a specified set of evaluative 
standards of middle-class adults; the 
remainder were categorized as “eval- 
uatively neutral.” There were approxi- 
mately thirty “disapproved” assault- 
oriented actions for every instance of 
“arrestable” assault, and five instances 
of arrestable assault for every court ap- 
pearance on assault changes. Males 
engaged in assault-oriented behavior 
far more frequently than females (males 
6.3 events per month, females 1.4), and 
younger males more frequently than 
older. 

Information concerning both actions 
and sentiments relating to assault— 
data not generally available—revealed 
both similarities and differences in the 
patterning of these two levels of be- 
havior. Expressed sentiments concern- 
ing assaultive behavior were about one 
and a half times as common as actual 
actions; in this respect, assault was 
unique among analyzed forms of be- 
havior, since, in every other case, re- 
corded actions were more common than 
sentiments, for example, theft behavior 
(actions 1.5 times sentiments) and 
family-oriented behavior (actions 2.2 
times sentiments). The majority of 
actions and sentiments (70 per cent) 
were “disapproved” with reference to 
adult middle-class standards; actions 
and sentiments were “concordant” in 
this respect, in that both ran counter 
to middle-class standards by similar 
proportions (actions, 74 per cent dis- 
approved and sentiments, 68 per cent). 
This concordance contrasted with other 


- 8 Examples of approved actions: “acting to 
forestall threatened fighting” and “agreeing 
to settle disputes by means other than 
physical violence”; disapproved actions: 
“participating in gang-fighting” and “carrying 
weapons”; approved sentiments: “arguing 
against involvement in gang fighting” and 
“opposing the use of weapons”; disapproved 
sentiments: “defining fighting prowess as an 
essential virtue” and “perceiving fighting as 
inevitable.” 
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forms of behavior: in sexual behavior, 
the level of disapproved action was 
substantially higher than that of dis- 


_ approved sentiment; in family-oriented 


behavior, the level of disapproved senti- 
ment, ‘substantially higher than that of 
action. <3 

Separate analyses were made of be- 
havior oriented to “individual” assault 
(mostly fights between two persons) 
and “collective” assault (mostly: gang 
fighting). With regard to individual 
assault, the number of actions and the 
number of sentiments were approxi- 
mately equal (181 actions, 187 senti- 
ments); in the case of collective assault, 
in contrast, there was almost twice as 
much talk as action (239 sentiments, 
124 actions). Sentiments with respect 
both to individual and collective assault 
were supportive of disapproved behavior, 
but collective assault received less sup- 
port than individual. Behavior oppos- 
ing disapproved assault showed an in- 
teresting pattern; specific actions aimed 
to inhibit or forestall collective assault 
were over twice as common as actions 
opposing individual assault. Gang mem- 
bers- thus appeared to be considerably 
more reluctant to engage in collective 
than in individual fighting; the former 
was dangerous and frightening, with 
uncontrolled escalation a predictable 
risk, while much of the latter involved 
relatively mild set-to’s between peers 
within the “controlled” context of gang 
interaction. j 

Assault-oriented behavior, in sum- 
mary, was relatively common, but a 
substantial part of this behavior en- 
tailed words rather than deeds. Both 
actions and sentiments ran counter to 
conventional middle-class adult stand- 
ards, with these two levels of behavior 
concordant in this respect. Insofar as 
there did exist an element of assault- 
inhibiting behavior, it was manifested 
in connection with collective rather than 
individual assault. This provides evi- 
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TABLE 1—Frequency or VIOLENT Crimes BY MALE GANG MEMBERS , 
(sy Race anp SOCIAL STATUS) 
Five INTENSIVE—OBSERVATION GANGS FOURTEEN Court~Recorp GANGS 
RACE AND 
SocIaL STATUS Number of Number of Number of Number of 

Individuals | Involvements* Rate? Individuals Charges Rates 
White L.C. III 66 154 8.4 97 81 8.3 
Negro L.C. ITI —_ _ — 58 39 6.1 
White L.C. II 50 40 1.5 72 10 1.4 
Negro L.C. II 39 34 2.5 66 8 1.2 
155 228 4.7 293 138 4.7 











L.C.IH (8.4) = L.C.II (2.0) X 4.2 
White (5.4) = Negro (2.5) X 2.1 


LCI (7.7) = LCI (1.3) X 5.9 
White (5.4) = Negro (3.8) X 1.4 


a No incidents assault and property damage X number of participants. 

b Involvements per 10 individuals per ten-month period. 

¢ Charges on fourteen categories of assault and property-damage offenses (see Table 4). 
4 Charges per ten individuals ages seven through eighteen. ; 


e Not included in study population. 


dence for the existence within the gang 
of a set of “natural” forces operating 
to control collective assault, a phenom- 
enon to be discussed further. 


Frequency of violent crime 


The wide currency of an image of 
violence as a dominant occupation and 
preoccupation of street gangs grants 
special importance to the question of 
the actual prevalence of violent crimes. 
How frequently did gang members en- 
gage in illegal acts of assault and 
property damage? Table 1 shows that 
members of the five intensive-observa- 
tion male gangs, on the basis of field 
records of known offenses, were involved 
in violent crimes at a rate of somewhat 
under one offense for each two boys 
per ten-month period, and that the four- 
teen male gangs, on the basis of court- 
recorded offenses, were charged with 
“violent” crimes at a rate of somewhat 
under one charge for each two boys 
during the twelve-year period from 
ages seven through eighteen.° The 228 

Four types of “unit” figure in this and 
following tables. These are: (1) Incidents: 


An illegal incident is a behavioral event or 
sequence of events adjudged by a coder to 


“violent offense” involvements com- 
prised 24 per cent of all categories of 
illegal involvements (assault 17 per 
cent, property damage 7 per cent), with 
assault about one-half as common ‘as 
theft, the most common offense, and 


provide a sound basis for arrest if known to 
authorities. Information ‘as to most inci- 
dents was obtained from field records. In 
the case of assault incidents, this definition 
ruled out a fair number of moderately to 
fairly serious instances of actual or intended 
assault which involved members of the same 
gang or occurred under circumstances deemed 
unlikely to produce arrest even if known. 
(2) Involvements: Incidents multiplied by 
number of participants, for example: two 
gang members fight two others—one incident, 
four involvements. (3) Court Appearances: 
The appearance in court of a gang member 
on a “new” charge or charges (excluded are 
rehearings, appeals, and the like). (4) Court 
Charges: Appearances multiplied by number 
of separate charges, for example, an individ- 
ual’s being ,charged at one appearance with 
breaking and entering, possession of burglars’ 
tools, and conspiracy to commit larceny 
counts as three “charges.” The “violent 
crime” charges of Table 1 represent fourteen - 
categories of offense involving actual or 
threatened injury to persons or objects. The 
fourteen offense designations appear in Table 
4, and were condensed from forty categories 
of police-blotter designations. 
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property damage about one-quarter as 
common. The 138 court charges com- 
prised 17 per cent of all categories of 
charge (assault charges 11 per cent, 
property damage 6 per cent) with as- 
sault charges about one-third as com- 
mon as theft, the most common charge, 
and property damage about one-fifth as 
common, The total number of “vio- 
lence-oriented” actions and sentiments 
examined in the previous section com- 
prised something under 4 per cent of 
actions and sentiments oriented to sixty 
behavioral areas (assault-oriented þe- 
havior, 3.2 per cent; property-damage- 
oriented, 0.5 per cent). 

These figures would indicate that vio- 
lence and violent crimes did not play a 
dominant role in the lives of Midcity 
gangs. The cumulative figures taken 
alone—228 known offenses by 155 boys 
during a period of approximately two 
years, and 138 court charges for 293 
boys during a twelve-year age span— 
would appear to indicate a fairly high 
“absolute” volume of violent crime. If, 
however, the volume of such crime is 
compared with that of other forms— 
with “violent” behavior, both actional 
and verbal, comprising less than 4 per 
cent of all recorded behavior, field-re- 
corded “violent” offenses comprising 
less than one-quarter of all known of- 
fenses, and court charges of violent 
crimes less than one-fifth of all charges 
—violence appears neither as a domi- 
nant preoccupation of city gangs nor as 
a dominant form of criminal activity. 
Moreover, one should bear in mind that 
these rates apply to young people’ of 


the most “violent” sex, during the most 


“violent” years of their lives, during a 
time when they were members of the 
toughest gangs in the toughest section of 
the city. ` 


Race and social status 


The relative importance of race and 
social status is indicated in Table 1, 
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with field-recorded and court-recorded 
data showing close correspondence. Of 
the two characteristics, social status is 
clearly more important. Lower-status 
gang members (Lower Class IIT) en- 
gaged in field-recorded acts of illegal 
violence four times as often as those of 
higher status (Lower Class IIT) and were 
charged in court six times as often. 
White and Negro rates, in contrast, 
differ by a factor of two or less. The 
finding that boys of lower educational 
and occupational status both engaged in 
and were arrested for violent crimes to 
a substantially greater degree than 
those of higher status is not particularly 
surprising, and conforms to much re- 
search which shows that those of lower 
social status are likely to be more ac- 
tive in criminal behavior. What is note- 
worthy is the fact that differences of 
this magnitude appear in a situation 
where status differences are as small, 
relatively, as those between Lower 
Class II and III. One might expect, for 
example, substantial differences between 
college boys and high school drop-outs, 
but the existence of differences on the 
order of four to six times between 
groups within the lower class suggests 
that even relatively small social-status 
differences among laboring-class popu- 
lations can be associated with relatively 
large differences in criminal behavior. 

Table 1 findings relating to race run 
counter to those of many studies which 
show Negroes to be more “violent” than 
whites and to engage more actively in 
violent crimes. Comparing similar- 
status white and Negro gangs in Mid- 
city shows that racial differences were 
relatively unimportant, and that, inso- 
far as there were differences, it was the 
whites rather than the Negroes who were 
more likely both to engage in and to be 
arrested for violent crimes. White gang 
members engaged in field-recorded acts 
of illegal violence twice as often as Ne- 
gro gang members and were charged in 
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TABLE 2—Frequency oF VIOLENT CRIMES BY AGE: 14 Mate Ganes (N = 293):@ 
Courr CHARGES (N = 229) 
































Ace | pomoze on | NumaeRoe | Rares || ASSAM | Rare || Dawie | Rare 
x CHARGES 

8 293 = = = — — X 

9 293 = = = GA — ` _ 
10 293 1 0.3 1 0.3 = E 
Wi 293 7 2.4 2 0.7 5 1.7 
12 293 -= = _— == a an 
13 293 6 2.0 1 0.3 5 1.7 
14 293 16 5.5 12 4.1 4 1.4 
15 293 19 6.5 14 4.8 5 1.7 
16 293 26 8.9 21 7.2 5 1.7 
17 293 25 8.5 21 7.2 5 1.7 
18 293 27 9.2 23 7.8 3 1.0 
19 293 21 7.2 18 6,1 3 1.0 
20 293 22 7.5 21 7.2 1 0:3 
21 293 20 6.8 19 6.5 1 0.3 
22 292 9 3.1 8 2.7 1 0.3 
23 281 10 3.5 8 2.8 2 0.7 
24 247 5 2.0 4 1.6 1 0.4 
25 191 T 3.7 6 3.1 1 0.5 
26 155 5 3.2 5 3.2 = = 
27 95 3 3.1 3 3.2 = = 








2 Charges on fourteen categores of offense (see Table 4). 


b Charges per 100 individuals per year of age. 


e Categories 1, 3, 4, 5, 5, 7, 8, 9, 13, and 14, Table 4. 


d Categories 2, 10, 13, 12, Table 4. 


court one and a half times as often. 
These data, moreover, do not support 
a contention that Negroes who engage 
in crime to a degree similar to that of 
whites tend to be arrested to a greater 
degree. The one instance where Negro 
rates exceed those of whites is in the 
case of field-recorded crimes for higher 
status gangs (white rate 1.5, Negro 
2.5).° Court data, however, show ‘that 


10 This ratio obtains for males only; calcula- 
tions which include the girls’ gangs show 
higher rates for whites in this category as well 
as ‘the others. Data on field-recorded crimes 
on -the female gangs are not included in 
Table 1 for purposes of comparability with 
court data; there were too few court-recorded 
offenses ‘for females to make analysis practic- 
able. At the time the field data’ were ‘col- 
lected -(1954~1957) Negroes comprised about 
35 per cent of the population of Midcity; 
court data cover the years up to 1964, at 
which time Negroes comprised about 55 per 
cent of the population. z 


the Negro boys, with a higher rate of 
field-recorded crime, have a slightly 
lower rate of court-recorded crime. An 
explanation of these findings cannot be 
undertaken here; for present purposes 
it is sufficient to note that carefully col- 
lected data from one major American 
city do not support the notion that Ne- 
groes are more violent than whites at 
similar social status levels, nor the ho- 
tion that high Negro arrest rates are 
invariably a consequence of ‘the dis- 
criminatory application of justice by 
prejudiced white policemen and judges. 


Age and violent crime 


Was there any relationship between 
the age of gang members and their pro- 
pensity to engage in violent crimes? 
Table 2 shows a clear and regular rela- 
tionship between age and offense-fré- 
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quensy. The yearly rate of changes 
rises quite steadily between the ages of 
12 and 18, reaches a peak of about 9 
charges per 100 boys at age 18, then 
drops off quite rapidly to age 22, level- 
ing off thereafter to a relatively low 
rate of about 3 charges per 100 boys 
per year. The bulk of court action (82 
per cent of 229 charges) involved as- 
saultive rather than property-damage 
offenses. The latter were proportion- 
ately more prevalent during the 11-13 
age period, after which the former con- 
stitute a clear majority. 

The age-patterning of theft-connected 
versus nontheft-connected violence and 
of intended versus actual violence was 
also determined. Violence in connec- 
tion with theft—almost invariably the 
threat rather than the use thereof— 
constituted a relatively small proportion 
of all charges (14 per cent), occurring 
primarily during the 15-21 age period. 
Court action based on the threat or in- 
tention to use violence rather than on its 
actual use comprised about one-quarter 
of all charges, becoming steadily more 
common between the ages of thirteen 
and twenty, and less common there- 
after. At age twenty the number of 
charges based on the threat of violence 
was exactly equal to the number based 
on actual violence. 

These data indicate quite clearly that 
involvement in violent crimes was a 
relatively transient phenomenon of ado- 
lescence, and did not presage a continu- 
ing pattern of similar involvement in 
adulthood. It should also be noted that 
these findings do not support an image 
of violent crimes as erratically impul- 
sive, uncontrolled, and unpredictable. 
The fact that: the practice of violent 
crime by gang members showed so regu- 
lar and so predictable a relationship to 
age would indicate that violence was a 
“controlled” form of behavior—subject 
to a set of shared conceptions as to 
which forms were appropriate, and how 
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often they were appropriate, at different 
age levels. 


Participation in assaultive crime 


What proportion of gang members 
engaged in assaultive crimes? ™ Dur- 
ing the two-year period of field observa- 
tion, 53 of the 205 intensive-contact 
gang members (26 per cent) were 
known to have engaged in illegal acts of 
assault—50 out of 155 males (32 per 
cent), and 3 out of 50 females (6 per 
cent). Male-participation figures ranged 
from 22 per cent for the higher status 
gangs to 42 per cent for the lower. 
“Heavy” participants (four or more 
crimes) comprised only 4 per cent (six 
males, no females) of all gang members. 
During the same period nineteen gang 
members (all males) appeared in court 
on assault charges—about 12 per cent of 
the male gang members. While there 
is little doubt that some gang members 
also engaged in assaultive crimes that 
were known neither to field workers nor 
officials, the fact that three-quarters of 
the gang members and two-thirds of the 
males were not known to have engaged 
in assaultive crimes during the observa- 
tion period and that 88 per cent of the 
males and 100 per cent of the females 
did not appear in court on charges of 
assaultive crimes strengthens the previ- 
ous conclusion that assault was not a 
dominant form of gang activity. 

A related question concerns the rela- 
tive prevalence of individual and col- 
lective assault. One image of gang vio- 
lence depicts gang members as cowardly 
when alone, daring to attack others 
only when bolstered by a clear numeri- 
cal superiority. Study data give little 
support to this image, Fifty-one per 
cent of recorded assault incidents in- 
volved either one-to-one engagements or 
engagements in which a single gang 
member confronted more than one an- 


11 Findings do not include data on property 
damage. See footnote 7. 
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TABLE 3—Forms oF VIOLENT CRIME: FIELD-RECORDED OFFENSES: SEVEN Ld 
INTENSIVE-OBSERVATION GANGS (N = 205): Incmenrts (N = 125) 








PERSON~DIRECTED 








OBJECT-DIRECTED 





























Number off % Known Number of| % All 
Incidents Forms Incidents Forms 
1. Collective engagement: i. Damaging via body 
different gangs 27 32.9 blow, other body 
action 10 27.0 
2. Assault by individual 
on individual adult, 2. Throwing of miss le 
same sex 9 11.0 (stone, brick, etc.) 10 27.0 
3. Two-person engage- 
ment: different gangs ` 6 7.3 3. Scratching, marking, 
defacing, object or 
4. Two-person engage- edifice 8 21.6 
ment: gang member, 
nongang peer 6 7.3 
4. Setting fire to object 
5. Two-person engage- or edifice 4 10.8 
ment: intragang 5 6.1 
5. Damaging via explosive 1 2.7 
6. Collective assault on 
same sex peer, non- 6. Other 4 10.8 
gang-member 5 6.1 — — 
7. Threatened collective 37 100.0 
assault on adult 5 6.1 
8. Assault by individual 
on group . 4 4.9 
9. Assault by individual 
on female peer 4 4.9 
10. Participation in general 
disturbance, riot 3 3.6 
111. Collective assault on 
same-sex peer, member 
of other gang 2 2.4 
12. Other 6 7.3 
13. Form Unknown 6 — 
88 99.9 





tagonist. As will be shown in the dis- 
cussion of “targets,” a good proportion 
of the targets of collective assault were 
also groups rather than individuals. 
Some instances of the “ganging-up” 
phenomenon did occur, but they were 
relatively infrequent. 


The character of violent crime 


What was the character of violent 
crime in Midcity gangs? Violent 
crimes, like other forms of gang behav- 
ior, consist of a multiplicity of particu- 


lar events, varying considerably in form 
and circumstance. Any classification 
based on a single system does not ac- 
count for the diversity of violence. The 
following sections use five ways of cate- 
gorizing violent crimes: (1) forms of 
crime directed at persons (distinctions 
based on age, gang membership, and 
collectivity of actors and targets); (2) 
forms of crime directed at objects (dis- 
tinctions based on mode of inflicting 
damage); (3) forms of crime directed 
at persons and objects (based on official 
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classifications); (4) targets of crime 
directed at persons (distinctions based 
on age, sex, race, gang membership, col- 
lectivity); and (5) targets of crime di- 
rected at objects (distinctions based on 
identity of object). 

Table 3 (column 1) shows the dis- 
tribution of eleven specific forms of 
field-recorded assault directed at per- 
sons. In*three-quarters of all incidents 
participants on both sides were peers of- 
the same sex. In 60 per cent of the 
incidents, gang members acted in 
groups; in 40 per cent as individuals. 
Fifty-one per cent of the incidents in- 
volved collective engagements between 
same-sex peers. The most common 
form was the collective engagement 
between members of different gangs; it 
constituted one-third of all forms and 
was three times as common as the next 
most common form. Few of these en- 
gagements were full-scale massed-en- 
counter gang fights; most were brief 
strike-and-fall-back - forays by small 
guerrilla bands. Assault on male adults, 
the second most common form (11 per 
cent), involved, for the most part, the 
threat or use of force in connection 
with theft (for example, “mugging,” or 
threatening a cab-driver with a knife) 
or attacks on policemen trying to make 
an arrest. It should be noted that 
those forms of gang assault which most 
alarm the public were rare. No case 
of assault on an adult woman, either by 
individuals or groups, was recorded. In 
three of .the four instances of sexual 
assault on a female peer, the victim was 
either a past or present girl friend of 
the attacker. Only three incidents in- 
volving general rioting were recorded; 
two were prison riots and the third, a 
riot on a Sunday excursion boat. 

The character of violent crimes acted 
on by the courts parallels that of field- 
recorded crimes. Table 4 shows the 
distribution of fourteen categories of of- 
fense for 293 gang members during the 
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age period from late childhood to early 
adulthood. Charges based on assault 
(187) were. five and a half times as 
common as charges on property damage 
(42). About one-third of all assault 
charges involved the threat rather than 
the direct use of force. The most com- 
mon charge was “assault and battery,” 
including, primarily, various kinds of 
unarmed engagements such as street 
fighting and barroom brawls. The more 
“serious” forms of assaultive crime were 
among the less prevalent: armed assault, 
8 per cent; armed robbery, 5 per cent; 
sexual assault, 4 per cent. Not one of 
the 293 gang members appeared in court 
on charges of either murder or man- 
slaughter between the ages of seven and 
twenty-seven. 

The use of weapons and the inflicting 
of injury are two indications that vio- 
lent crimes are of the more serious kind. 
Weapons were employed in a minority 


TABLE 4—Forms oF VIOLENT CRIME : COURT- 
RECORDED OFFENSES: 14 MALE GANGS 
(N = 293): COURT CHARGES THROUGH 
AGE 27 (N = 229) 











OFFENSE NUMBER | PERCENTAGE 
1. Assault and battery: 
no weapon 75 32.7 
2. Property damage 36 15.7 
3. Affray 27 11.8 
4. Theft-connected 
threat of force: no 
weapon 22 9.6 
5. Possession of weapon 18 7.9 
6. Assault, with weapon 18 7.9 
7. Theft-connected 
threat of force: with 
weapon 11 4.8 
8. Assault, threat of 8 3.5 
9. Sexual assault 8 3.5 
10. Arson 6 2.5 
11. Property damage, 
threat of are 2 
12. Arson, threat of — 
13. Manslaughter — — 
14. Murder — — 
229- 100.0 
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of cases of assault, actual or threatened, 
figuring in 16 of the 88 field-recorded 
offenses, and about 55 of the 187 court 
offenses? In the 16 field-recorded 
incidents in which weapons were tsed 
to threaten or injure, 9 involved knives, 
4, an object used as a club (baseball 
bat, pool cue), and 3, missiles (rocks, 
balls), In none of the 88 incidents was 
a firearm of any description used. The 
bulk of assaultive incidents, then, in- 
volved the direct use of the unarmed 
body; this finding accords with others 
in failing to support the notion that 
gang members engage in assault only 
when fortified by superior. resources. 
Serious injuries consequent on assault 
were also relatively uncommon. There 
were twenty-seven known injuries to all 
participants in the eighty-eight incidents 
of assault; most of these were minor 
cuts, scratches, and bruises. The most 
serious injury was a fractured skull in- 
flicted by a crutch wielded during a 
small-scale set-to between two gangs. 
There were also two other skull injuries, 
three cases of broken bones, three 
broken noses, and one shoulder dis- 
location (incurred during a fight be- 
tween girls). While these injuries were 
serious enough for those who sustained 
them, it could not be said that the total- 
ity of person-directed violence by Mid- 
city gang members incurred any serious 
cost in maimed bodies. The average 
week-end of highway driving in and 
around Port City produces more serious 
body injuries‘than two years of violent 
crimes by Midcity gangs. 
Data on modes of property damage 
_ similarly reflect a pattern of involve- 
ment in the less serious forms. As 
shown in Table 3, in ten of the thirty- 
seven field-recorded incidents the body 
was used directly to inflict damage 


22Qn the basis of field-recorded data it 
was estimated that about one-quarter of 
“Affray” charges involved sticks or other 
weapons. 


_ical objects targets of damage?” 
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(punching out a window, bre&king 
fences for slats); another ten involved 
common kinds of  missile-throwing 
(brick through store window). Most 
of the “defacing” acts were not particu- 
larly destructive, for example, scratch- 
ing the name of the gang on a store 
wall. Fire-setting was confined to rela- 
tively small objects, for example, trash 
barrels. No instance was recorded of 
viciously destructive forms of vandalism 
such as desecration of churches or ceme- 
teries or bombing of residences. The 
one case where explosives were used 
involved the igniting of rifle cartridge 
powder in a variety store. Of the forty- 
two cases of court-charged property- 
destruction, only six involved arson; 
the actual nature of vandalistic acts was 
not specified in the legal designations. 


Targets of violent crime 


While much gang violence took the 
form of “engagements with” rather than 
“attacks on” other persons, additional 
insight may be gained by viewing the 
gang members as “actors,” and asking: 
“What categories of person were targets 
of gang assault, and what kinds of phys- 
One 
image of gang violence already men- 
tioned sees the act of “ganging up” on 
solitary and defenseless victims as a 
dominant gang practice; another sees 
racial antagonism as a major element 
in gang violence. What do these data 
show? 

Table 5 shows the distribution of 88 
field-recorded incidents of assault for 13 
categories of target, and 43 incidents of 
damage for 6 categories.** 

Of 77 targets of assault whose iden- 
tity was known, a substantial majority 
(73 per cent) were persons of the same 
age and sex category as the gang mem- 
bers, and a substantial majority (71 

13 Findings are based on  field-recorded 


data only; official offense designations seldom 
specify targets. 
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e TABLE 5—Tarcets OF VIOLENT CRIME: FIELD-RECORDED OFFENSES: SEVEN 
INTENSIVE-OBSERVATION Gancs (N = 205): Incments (N = 125) 
PERRONG Yncmene | fakers Guess Nnememe | Tokens 

1. Groups of adolescents, 1. Stores, commercial 

other gangs, same sex, facilities: premises, 

race 18 23.4 equipment 11 29.7 
2. Groups of adolescents, 2. Semipublic facilities: 

other gangs, same sex, social agencies, gyms, 

different race 12 15.5 etc — 10 27.0 
3. Individual adults, 3. Automobiles -8 21.6 

same sex, same race 12 15.5 
4, Individual adoles- 4. Public facilities: 

cents, other gangs, schools, public trans- 

same sex, same race 8 10.4 portation, etc. 5 13.5 
5. Individual adolescents, 5. Private houses: pre- 

nongang, same sex, mises, furnishings 3 8.1 

race : 6 7.8 — — 
6. Individual adolescents, 37 99.9 


nongang, different sex, 
same race 4 5.2 
7. Individual adolescents, 
nongang, same sex, 
different race 4 5.2 
8. Individual adults, 
same sex, different 





race 4 5.2 

9. Individual adolescents, 
own gang 3 3.9 

10. Groups of adolescents, 
own gang 3 3.9 


11. Individual adolescents, 
nongang, same sex, 


different race 2 2.6 

12. Individual adults, dif- 
ferent sex, same race 1 1.3 
13. Target unknown 11 — 
88 99.9 














per cent), of the same race. One-half 
of all targets were peers of the same age, 
sex, and race category. On initial in- 
spection the data seem to grant sub- 
stance to the “ganging up” notion; 44 
of 77 targets (57 per cent) were indi- 
viduals. Reference to Table 3, how- 
ever, shows that 34 of these incidents 
were assaults on individuals by indi- 
viduals; of the remaining 10, 4 were 
adult males (police, mugging victims) 
and one, the female member of a 
couple robbed at knife point. The 
remaining 5 were same-sex peers, some 


of whom were members of rival gangs. 
There was no recorded instance of col- 
lective assault on a child, on old men 
or women, or on females by males. 
There was no instance of an attack on a 
white female by a Negro male. Partly 
balancing the five cases of collective 
assault on lone peers were three in- 
stances in which a lone gang member 
took on a group. 

These data thus grant virtually no 
support to the notion that favored 
targets of gang attacks are the weak, 
the solitary, the defenseless, and the in- 
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nocent; in most cases assaulters and 
assaultees were evenly matched; the 
bulk: of assaultive incidents involved 
contests between peers in which the 
preservation and defense of gang honor 
was a central issue. Some support is 
given to the notion of racial friction; 
30 per cent of all targets were of a 
different race, and racial antagonism 
played some part in these encounters. 
On the other hand, of thirty-three in- 
stances of collective assault, a majority 
(55 per cent) involved antagonists of 
the same race. 

Physical objects and facilities suf- 
fering damage by gang members were 
largely those which they used and fre- 
quented in the course of daily life. 
Most damage was inflicted on public 
and semipublic facilities, little on pri- 
vate residences or other property. 
There was no evidence of “ideological” 
vandalism (stoning embassies, painting 
swastikas on synagogues). Most dam- 
age was deliberate, but some additional 
amount was a semiaccidental conse- 
quence of the profligate effusion of body 
energy so characteristic of male adoles- 
cents (breaking a store window in course 
of a scuffle). Little of the deliberately 
inflicted property damage represented a 
diffuse outpouring of accumulated hos- 
tility against arbitrary objects; in most 
cases the gang members injured the 
possession or properties of particular 
persons who had angered them, as a 
concrete expression of that anger (de- 
facing automobile of mother responsible 
for having gang member committed to 
correctional institution; breaking win- 
dows of settlement house after ejection 
therefrom). There was thus little evi- 
dence of “senseless” destruction; most 
property damage was directed and 
responsive. 


Gang fighting 


An important form of gang violence 
is the gang fight; fiction and drama 
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often depict gang fighting or gang®wars 
as a central feature of gang life (for 
example, West Side Story). The Mid- 
city study conceptualized a fully de- , 
veloped gang fight as involving four 
stages: initial provocation, initial at- 
tack, strategy-planning and mobiliza- 
tion, and counterattack.* During the 
study period, members of the intensive- 
observation gangs participated in situ- 
ations involving some combination of 
these stages fifteen times. Despite in- 
tensive efforts by prowar agitators and 
elaborate preparations for war, only one 
of these situations eventuated in full- 
scale conflict; in the other fourteen, one 
or both sides found a way to avoid open 
battle. A major objective of gang 
members was to put themselves in the 
posture of fighting without actually 
having to fight. The gangs utilized a 
variety of techniques to maintain their 
reputation as proud men, unable to’ 
tolerate an affront to honor, without 
having to confront the dangerous and 
frightening reality of massed antago- 
nists. Among these were the “fair 
fight” (two champions represent their 
gangs a la David and Goliath); clan- 
destine informing of police by prospec- 
tive combatants; reluctantly accepting 
mediation by social workers. 

Despite the very low ratio of actual 
to threatened fighting, a short-term ob- 
server swept up in the bustle and flurry 
of fight-oriented activity, and ignorant 
of the essentially ritualistic nature of 
much of this activity, might gain a 
strong impression of a great deal of 
actual violence. In this area, as in 
others, detailed observation of gangs 
over extended periods revealed that 
gang fighting resembled other forms of 


14A description of the gang fight as a 
form of gang behavior is included in W. B. 
Miller, “Lower-Class Culture as a Generat- 
ing Milieu of Gang Delinquency,” Journal 
of Social Issues, Vol. XXXI, No. 4 (December 
1957), pp. 17, 18. 
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gang violence in showing much more 
smoke than fire. 


THE PROBLEM OF GANG VIOLENCE 


The picture of gang violence which 
emerges from the study of Midcity 
gangs differs markedly from the conven- 
tional imagery as well as from that pre- 
sented by some scholars. How is this 
difference to be explained? The most 
obvious possibility is that Midcity gangs 
were somehow atypical of gangs in Port 
City, and of the “true” American street 
gang. In important respects the gangs 
were not representative of those in Port 
City, having been selected on the basis 
of their reputation as the “toughest” in 
the city, and were thus more violent 
than the average Port City gang. The 
possibility remains, in the absence of 
information equivalent in scope and de- 
tail to that presented here, that Port 
City gangs were atypical of, and less 
violent than, gangs in other cities. I 
would like in this connection to offer 
my personal opinion, based on ten years 
of contact with gang workers and re- 
searchers from all parts of the country, 
that Midcity gangs were in fact quite 
typical of “tough” gangs in Chicago, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
similar cities, and represent the 
“reality” of gang violence much more 
accurately than “the Wild Ones” or 
the Egyptian Kings, represented as the 
prototypical “violent gang” in a well- 
known television program, 

Even if one grants that actual city 
gangs are far less violent than those 
manufactured by the mass media and 
that the public fear of gangs has been 
unduly aroused by exaggerated images, 
the problem of gang violence is still a 
real one. However one may argue that 
all social groups need outlets for vio- 
lence and that gang violence may serve 
to siphon off accumulated aggression in 
a “functional” or necessary way, the 
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fact remains that members of Midcity 
gangs repeatedly violated the law in 
using force to effect theft, in fighting, 
and in inflicting damage on property 
as regular and routine pursuits of ado- 
lescence. Customary engagement in il- 
legal violence by a substantial sector of 
the population, however much milder 
than generally pictured, constitutes an 
important threat to the internal order 
of any large urbanized society, a threat 
which must be coped with. What clues 
are offered by the research findings of 
the Midcity study as to the problem 
of gang violence and its control? 

First, a brief summary of what it 
was. Violence as a concern occupied 
a fairly important place in the daily 
lives of gang members, but was distin- 
guished among all forms of behavior 
in the degree to which concern took 
the form of talk rather than action. 
Violent crime as such was fairly com- 
mon during middle and late adolescence, 
but, relative to other forms of crime, 
was not dominant. Most violent crimes 
were directed at persons, few at prop- 
erty. Only a small minority of gang 
members was active in violent crimes. 
Race had little to do with the fre- 
quency of involvement in violent crimes, 
but social status figured prominently. 
The practice of violent crimes was an 
essentially transient phenomenon of 
male adolescence, reaching a peak at 
the age when concern with attaining 
adult manhood was at a peak. While 
the nature of minor forms showed con- 
siderable variation, the large bulk of 
violent crime in Midcity gangs consisted 
in unarmed physical encounters between 
male antagonists—either in the classic 
form of combat skirmishes between 
small bands of warriors or the equally 
classic form of direct combative en- 
gagement between two males. 

Next, a brief summary of what it was 
not. Violence was not a dominant 
activity of the gangs, nor a central 
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reason for -their existence. Violent 
crime was not a racial phenomenon— 
either in the sense that racial antago- 
nisms played a major role in gang con- 
flict, or that Negroes were more violent, 
or that resentment of racial injustice 
was a major incentive for violence. It 
was not “ganging up” by malicious 
sadists on the weak, the innocent, the 
solitary. It did not victimize adult 
females, With few exceptions, violent 
crimes fell into the “less serious” cate- 
gory, with the extreme or shocking 
crimes rare. 

One way of summarizing the char- 
acter of violent crime in Midcity gangs 
is to make a distinction between two 
kinds of violence—‘means” violence 
and “end” violence. The concept of 
violence as a “means” involves the no- 
tion of a resort to violence when other 
means of attaining a desired objective 
have failed. Those who undertake vio- 
lence in this context represent their in- 
volvement as distasteful but necessary 
—an attitude epitomized in the parental 
slogan, “It hurts me more than it does 
you.” The concept of violence as an 
“end” involves the notion of eager re- 
course to violence for its own sake— 
epitomized in the mythical Irishman 
who says, “What a grand party! Let’s 
start a fight!” The distinction is illus- 
trated by concepts of two kinds of 
policeman——the one who with great re- 
luctance resorts to force in order to make 
an arrest and the “brutal” policeman 
who inflicts violence unnecessarily and 
repeatedly for pure pleasure. It is obvi- 
ous that “pure” cases of either means- 
or end-violence are rare or nonexistent; 
the “purest” means-violence may in- 
volve some personal gratification, and 
the “purest” end-violence can be seen 
as instrumental to other ends. 

In the public mind, means-violence is 
unfortunate but sometimes necessary; it 
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is the spectacle of end-violence which 
stirs deep indignation. Much of the 
public outrage over gang violence arises 
from the fact that it has been falsely 
represented, with great success, as pure 
end-violence (‘‘senseless,” “violence for 
its own sake”) when it is largely, in 
fact, means-violence. 

What are the “ends” toward which 
gang violence is a means, and how is 
one to evaluate the legitimacy of these 
ends? Most scholars of gangs agree 
that these ends are predominantly ideo- 
logical] rather than material, and re- 
volve on the concepts of prestige and 
honor. Gang members fight to secure 
and defend their honor as males; to 
secure and defend the reputation of 
their local area and the honor of their 
women; to show that an affront to their 
pride and dignity demands retaliation. 
Combat between males is a major means 
for attaining these ends. 

It happens that great nations engage 
in national wars for almost identical 
reasons. It also happens, ironically, 
that during this period of national con- 
cern over gang violence our nation is 
pursuing, in the international arena, 
very similar ends by very similar means. 
At root, the solution to the problem of 
gang violence lies in the discovery of a 
way of providing for men the means of 
attaining cherished objectives—personal 
honor, prestige, defense against per- 
ceived threats to one’s homeland—with- 
out resort to violence. When men have 
found a solution to this problem, they 
will at the same time have solved the 
problem of violent crimes in city gangs. 

15 The centrality of “honor” as a motive js, 
evidenced by the fact that the “detached 
worker” method of working with gangs has 
achieved its clearest successes in preventing 
gang fights by the technique of furnishing 
would-be combatants with various means of 


avoiding direct conflict without sacrificing 
honor. 


Violence in Prison 


By Joun P. Conrap 


ABSTRACT: Although many factors contribute to the estab- 
lishment of a violent culture in American prisons, the incidence 
of violent acts is extremely low. Staff efficiency and the nearly 
universal expectation of release upon good behavior have offset 
the factors which theoretically would indicate high incidence 
of violence. Activity programs as well as concerted efforts to 
create a correctional milieu have also been effective in keeping 
the incidence of violence at a low level. 
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HE place was Hall, Sweden’s “pre- 
ventive detention” prison for chronic 
offenders. My guide was Fred, a portly 
fellow in his mid-thirties, an embezzler 
and a social critic. He had been as- 
signed to me because he spoke more 
fluent English than anyone on the staff. 
Most of his mature years had been spent 
in Hall and institutions like it, and he 
had given much thought to their prob- 
lems. He was delighted to deal with my 
questions from a theoretical base. Like 
many of his fellow countrymen, he was 
quietly confident that Swedish ways are 
the best and perfectly willing to explain 

them. 
I asked him about the incidence of 


violence at Hall—in about so many’ 


words. Insignificant, he replied. I 
must understand that the superintendent 
had takeri good care to observe the well- 
known sociological principle that repres- 
sion from above is balanced by an equal 
amount of resistance from below. If 
the repression is unreasonable, then 
there will be an explosion of comparable 
force and unreason. ‘Therefore, Herr 
M: , the superintendent, wisely kept 
repressive measures to the minimum re- 
quired for good order. There was sel- 
dom any violent behavior at Hall, even 
though most of the residents (to use 
the term which Fred preferred) were 
serving long sentences and many of 
them had been guilty of violent crimes. 
Fred indicated that he knew that the 
tranquility of Swedish prisons, as he had 
described them, was in contrast to the 
_ violent unrest in American prisons. He 
courteously refrained from stressing the 
point. 

Like most people who have read 
about our prisons in the news or who 
have viewed terrifying scenes staged in 
them for the cinema, Fred believed that 
American correctional institutions are 
jungles of tempered steel and reinforced 
concrete. The clichés were as vivid in 
his mind as stereotypes of the unseen 
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always are. He knew about the “shiv” 
anonymously plunged into the back of a 
“rat” or a “punk,” about the furious 
clamor of the mess-hall riot, about the 
bullets sweeping the yard clear of mu- 
tinous convicts. Fred had seen and read 
about these excitements, as most Euro- 
peans have, and, with some exposure to 
the literature of criminology, he was able 
to construct a theoretical framework to 
account for them. 


REASONS FOR VIOLENCE 


We might well expect that American 
prisons would be violent—much more 
violent than they are. The reasons are 
many, and they add up to a plausible 
case. Let us inspect them. 

First, American prisoners are violent 
people. In California, we have reviewed 
the records of substantial samples of our 
prisoners in some detail. Over 60 per 
cent of them have records of violent of- 
fenses of some kind or other. (It is im- 
pressive to note the frequency with 
which a sequence of such entries as “As- 
sault with Force; Robbery, second de- 
gree; Assault and Battery; and Sus- 
pected Robbery” is abruptly terminated 
with the entry “Possession of Narcot- 
ics.” Some ranges of alternatives are 
exceedingly narrow.) Between 15 and 
20 per cent of our prisoners are serving 
terms for offenses in which they actually 
inflicted violence; a considerable num- 
ber more threatened violence. 

Second, prisoners seem to be getting 
gradually worse, Nearly all prison staff 
think this is true, and certainly there 
are good reasons supporting their intui- 
tions. In California, prison populations 
are increasing more slowly than they 
used to, whereas the percentage placed 
on probation is steadily increasing. Be- 


‘tween 1960 and 1964, the number of fel- 


ony defendants placed on probation rose 
from 44 per cent to 51 per cent. Ina 
long-range view, this is a praiseworthy 
accomplishment by the courts, and most 
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obsegvers would agree that it should be 
heartily encouraged. But this is the 
kind of progress which is made only at 
the expense of concomitant shifts in the 
prison population. If we look at the 
distribution of California prisoners by 
offense groups, we discover that the 
number of check-writers, usually the 
stalwarts of law and order in the prison 
community, has declined from about 15 
per cent in 1958 to about 9 per cent in 
1965. The number of robbers in the 
population has risen from 21 per cent to 
nearly 25 per cent. This is a curve 
which has been sharply rising for the 
last three years. A determined state- 
wide strategy to increase the use of 
probation may be counted on to accel- 
erate this tendency. New legislation 
providing for subsidies to counties which 
reduce the rate of felony commitments 
to prison will motivate judges to place 
more check-writers and thieves on pro- 
bation, thus increasing the concentration 
of violent offenders in prison. There is 
good reason to agree with the warden 
whose forebodings of more recalcitrant 
and fewer tractable prisoners are based 
on accurate observation and rational 
forecasting. 

Third, there are the given elements of 
the prison situation. Most prisoners are 
from the lower social classes. They 
come from sections of our megalopoles 
in which violence in some form or other 
is familiar from infancy to maturity. 
We have never been able to study the 
distribution of social classes in Califor- 
nia prisons, but it is certain that Class V 
on the Hollingshead-Redlich scale+ is 
vastly overrepresented. Of this class, 
the authors make the following observa- 
tions relevant to our problem: 


Forty-one percent of the children under 
seventeen years of age live in homes that 


1 August deB. Hollingshead and Frederick C. 
Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness: A 
Community Study (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1958). 
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have been disrupted by death, desertion, 
separation, or divorce... . Laws may be 
broken and the moral standards of the 
higher classes flouted before the children’s 
eyes day after day.... A deep-seated 
distrust of authority figures pervades class 
V persons from childhood to old age. Sus- 
picion is directed toward police, clergymen, 
teachers, doctors, public officials, public 
health nurses, and social workers. ... 
They express their resentments freely in 
the home and in other primary groups. 
Children hear them, believe them, and react 
to targets of their parents’ hostility in 
ways that are generally approved by their 
parents. ... Hostility breeds more hos- 
tility. .. . To survive, the class V child 
or adult must repress his feelings and atti- 
tudes. These, however, tend to be ex- 
pressed by acting out against society, mem- 
bers of the family, or the self.? 


On the streets on which Class V lives, 
there is no more love of violence than 
will be found in other parts of town. 
But its use is accepted as a natural 
means for gaining ends—from the disci- 
pline of the young to the possessions of 
another. The experience of violence is 
imported every day into the prison, 

Fourth, violence is the lingua franca 
of the prison. Its disciplined use is the 
basis of order. .The officer in the tower 
and his colleague on the gun-walk in the 
cell block exemplify the use of violence 
to gain objectives just as surely as the 
robber with his pistol. Violence is a 
language which everyone in the prison 
speaks; for some it is the only means of 
reliable communication. 

Fifth, the prison is an organization 
which depends on coercion to gain com- 
pliance. As Etzioni has theorized, 
compliance to coercive measures is 
gained at the cost of’alienation of the 
subjects of the system. The prison is 
the archetype of a coercive organization; 

2 Ibid. 

3 Amitai Etzioni, A Comparative Analysis of 
Complex Organizaions: On Power, Involve- 


ment, and Their Correlates (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1961). 
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the prisoners are alienated from the ob- 
jectives and norms of the staff. Cer- 
tainly, order and obedience are among 
the highest objectives of any penal or- 
ganization, Alienation can take many 
forms, but in this compliance structure 
it is reasonable to suppose that much of 
it would be channeled into acts of vio- 
lence, i 

Sixth, the American prison is a com- 
munity of the anonymous. In the long 
lines of denim-clad young men, who can 
tell who is mad and who is sane, who is 
aggrieved and who is indifferent, or who 
is armed and who is not? If one tried, 
one could not possibly know even a sig- 
nificant fraction of the thousand, two 
thousand, .or more men who share one’s 
abode. One can be sure that many are 
dangerous. There are never enough offi- 
cers around to be sure that sudden death 
at the hands of an irrational stranger, or 
perhaps a real enemy, is not a present 
hazard, rather than an unlikely eventu- 
ality. It does not call for much mis- 
calculation to decide that a weapon is 
the best insurance of safety. 

Seventh, there is no denying that mass 
violence in prison sometimes gains ob- 
jectives which inmates could not other- 
wise hope to achieve. Unpopular war- 
dens have been removed; food has been 
made more palatable; and disliked pro- 
grams have been changed. The cost is 
terrific, and the method is unreliable, 
but desperation has been effective 
where all other measures have failed. 


Tur Low INCIDENCE OF VIOLENCE 


I could go on with more contributions 
to a theory of penal violence. Exam- 
ples come readily to mind; I am not 
leading up to a paradox by which theory 
points to universal violence and expe- 
rience points to its absence. All prison 
wardens worry about mass disturbances 
and sudden death. The more closed 
the prison, the greater is their concern. 
` Even in Sweden, where Fred extolled the 
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wisdom of his keepers, I have seen 
wrecked cell-furnishings and heard from 
less panegyrically inclined inmates of 
tensions bursting and blows struck. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the convincing 
case which can be made for expecting 
incessant violence, the fact is that its 
incidence is small and the numbers 
committing it are smaller. The epi- 
demic of riots which swept the country 
and alarmed penal pessimists in the 
early 1950’s has dwindled off into spo- 
radic occurrences, often illuminating, for 
all to see, the exceptional incompetence 
of the management. 

How much violence should we expect? 
In California in 1964, there were ex- 
actly 146 fights and stabbings recorded 
in our prisons. The rate per hundred 
inmates was 0.62, higher than the pre- 
vious year when the rate was 0.40, but 
still reflecting that the violence which 
might be so abundantly justified in 
theory actually produces less than one 
man in a hundred who acts as our hy- 
potheses would predict. Depending on 
how the term is defined, there were two 
or three collective disturbances, none of 
them seriously extending the capacity of 
the custodial staff. In the same year, 
the rate per 100,000 for homicide, ag- 
gravated assault, and rape consolidated 
to about 159 for the community at 
large, or about a fourth the rate of vio- 
lent acts in prison. Considering the 
irregular distribution of violence in the 
community at large, it is highly proba- 
ble that there are a number of urban 
settings in which life and limb are more 
in jeopardy than in our most hazardous 
prison. It is certain that in some of our 
facilities personal safety is far more as- 
sured than anywhere at all outside. 

What accounts for a picture so incon- 
sistent with theoretical expectations? 
As with most phenomena in which the 
behavior of human beings is involved, 
no one cause can be assigned. Among 
the most obvious forces for peace and 
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. goodeorder in the yards and cell blocks 
is the efficiency of the custodial officer. 
The wretched fellows who occupied our 
towers and patrolled our yards in return 
for political services rendered are gone 
for good. We still have time-servers 
and a substantial number of “indiffer- 
ents,” to adopt Presthus’ useful term,* 
but they are all exposed to a modicum 
of training and expected to adhere to 
a minimum standard of performance. 
Competence is a powerful force for good 
order; without it, no correctional facil- 
ity can be safe. 

A second factor making for good 
order in the contemporary penal scene 
is the consistency of expectations. 
Nearly all inmates know that eventually 
they will get out, but that conduct 
which is inconsistent with good citizen- 
ship will delay the process. Aggressive 
behavior is impossible to write off in 
weeks or months. With so much to 
lose, only the desperate, those who have 
truly lost or never really had hopes 
for a successful return to society, can 
afford to be violent. These are the 
men who are most surely dangerous, but 
the task of restoring their hopes ‘is not 
always impossible. So long as such a 
man can learn and gain some reward 
for learning, there is a cure for despera- 
tion. Not all penal administrators, 
especially those of the old school who 
pride themselves on the manly art of 
punishment, understand that unrelieved 
despair is a virtually certain prelude to 
violence. 

A third factor in the reduction of 
violence is constructive activity. We 
would like California prisoners to be 
busier than they are, but the hundreds 
of aimlessly idle men, cheated out of 
the hard labor they were sentenced to, 
who used to roam the yards of San 
Quentin and Folsom, have been reduced 

4 Robert V. Presthus, The Organizational 


Society: An Analysis and a Theory (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962). 
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to dozens, Many of those who are 
working are not working hard, and 
some of the jobs at which they are 
working could not be described as 
productive. But correctional adminis- 
trators have acquired a horror of idle 
hands; their Puritan forebears could not 
have been more concerned about the 
mischief which Satan finds for them. 

Finally, although some California 
prisons are much too big by any cri- 
terion except the most penny-wise econ- 
omy, and all are bigger than we would 
like them to be, we have done what we 
could to create communities within them. 
The art of managing a therapeutic mi- 
lieu has not been mastered to anyone’s 
satisfaction, but there is little question 
that this approach to management re- 
duces the anonymity of prison life which 
alarms the most experienced inmate. 
Such communities are still islands in 
most institutions, but their effective- 
ness in reducing tension when all the 
rest of the institution has boiled up 
into a disturbance has already been 
demonstrated on several occasions. As 
skill and means accumulate, we can 
expect that all our large institutions will 
seem. much smaller. 

What I have described sounds too 
bland to be true. Can we truly say that 
prision violence is limited to the hom- 
icidal paranoia of a few “gorillas” and 
that everybody else can be considered 
on the way to salvation by vocational 
training and milieu therapy? If so, 
why not relegate the killers to slots 
where they can do the least possible 


. harm and to each other only, leaving the 


“right guys,” the “regulars,” and the 
“square johns” to their more construc- 
tive devices? More and more, this kind 
of classification is taking effect. We 
now have in sight a “special security 
facility” in which the unregenerately 
murderous will be concentrated and 
kept till new lights dawn or the juices 
of hatred run dry. 
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There will be left many thousands of 
men, mostly in their twenties, serving 
terms which average thirty months. 
They are bored, sexually deprived, 
angry, guilty, and without much reason 
for hope. They have good reason to know 
that they are bad, and the guns on the 
walls, the elaborate precautions against 
escape, and the behavior of their fellows 
will remind them of the evil of their 
ways. What keeps order in these 
places is still a precarious balance of 
flimsy hopes for the future, the prefer- 
ence for easy time, some training and 
treatment strategies, and the implicit 
threat of violence from the staff. 


PAROLEE VIOLENCE 


Some of the men who emerge from 
this regime will inevitably commit new 
crimes of violence. In California in 
1964, out of a total of 17,548 men on 
parole, 125 were convicted of armed 
robbery. Most of these robbers perpe- 
trated their offenses without physical 
harm to their victims. During the same 
year in California, 11 parolees were con- 
victed of homicide. And of the 185 
men returned to prison for the commis- 
sion of violent crime (including the 125 
robbers), 78 had previously been guilty 
of violent crimes. 

Statistically considered, these figures 
and the percentages they represent are 
trivial, They are not trivial to the 
victims, to the police, to the paroling 
authorities, or to the public scanning 
the headlines. There is an inescapable 
moral obligation on prison staff to avoid 
releasing an offender likely to commit 
violence. The bind which this moral 
obligation creates is excruciating when 
it collides with the obligation to release 
eventually nearly all inmates when they 
meet the ordinary requirements of the 
system. Unfortunately, neither statis- 
tics nor clinical principles nor social 
science theories provide methods for 
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predicting, beyond chance, the likeli- 
hood of violent behavior. However, to 
increase time served by a few months 
accomplishes nothing except an increase 
in prison costs and population. Unless 
the system operates in good faith and 
keeps its promises to everyone reason- 
ably well, disaster is in the offing. The 
balance of latent violence maintained 
between staff and inmates will be up- 
set as soon as there is a general sense 
that more time is being served or that 
significant groups are being treated un- 
fairly. When administrators are un- 
easily aware that the equities are under 
continuous and vigilant scrutiny, is it 
any wonder that terms are set more by 
policy than by individual merits? 


CONCLUSION 


The social sciences will probably 
never achieve the reliability in measure- 
ment and prediction which are common- 
place in the physical and life sciences. 
We can only hope to improve on com- 
mon sense or, perhaps, to add to our 
store of that meagerly available asset. 
Our examination of correctional experi- 
ence with violence indicates that it is 
not as prevalent as some might suppose, 
that there are ways of keeping it under 
fairly good control, and that experience 
in prison does not produce a significant 
amount of violent behavior among re- 
leased prisoners. From the evidence, 
we can only conclude that there are few 
men so alienated from the conventions 
and norms of American culture that 
they will give allegiance to violence as 
right and proper. No matter how 
identified they may be with subcultures 
which expect and tolerate violence, the 
first allegiance is to the dominant 
culture which defines the infliction of 
physical harm on another as wrong. It 
is a wrong which is sometimes rewarded, 
but the gains are so likely to be offset 
by penalties that, even for a frequently 
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violent man, the decision to take up the 
gun or knife will be exceptional. If 
satisfactions can be gained in other 
ways, other ways will be chosen. 

And yet, there are some principles 
which can only be maintained by a shiv. 

Frank W is a not unfriendly 
looking man of early middle age. He 
is a little bald, tanned in the summer 
from daily workouts in the Folsom exer- 
cise yard, and his once-bulging muscles 
are slowly submerging under layers of 
fat. He wears a white monkey suit 





when indoors, the standard uniform in- 


the Adjustment Center. He has killed 
several fellow inmates in the twenty-five 


years he has spent with us and has at- 


tempted to kill many others, usually 
with sharpened bedsprings, well-ground 
spoons, and other painstakingly home- 
made weapons. 
hoped to gain by conduct which has, so 
far, only increased his time. 


I asked him what he 
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“I can’t stand a rat; a ing rat 
who don’t mind his own business and 
always talking to them bulls.” 

“What have you got against the 
bulls?” 

“I haven’t got anything against bulls 
—they got their job to do and they 
do it.” 

“So why shouldn’t a guy talk to a 
bull?” f 

“Because a con should mind his own 
business and stay away from bulls.” 

“But so far you aren’t getting any- 
where in this campaign against the 
rats.” 

‘Pm going to cut any ing rat 
who don’t mind his ing business.” 

“Why does it make so much differ- 
ence to you?” 

“Thats my own ———ing business.” 

We shall have to keep him where he 


is. He is a piece for a sociological 
museum, ` 
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THE ESCALATION OF VIOLENCE 


URING the Chicago race riots of 

1922, there occurred an incident 

which is informative about the nature 
of violence. We quote: 


Without the spectators, mob violence 
would probably have stopped short of 
murder in many cases. An example of 
the behavior of the active nucleus, when 
out of sight of the spectators, bears this 
out. George Carr, a Negro, was chased 
from a street car. He outstripped all but 
the vanguard of the mob, by climbing 
fences and hiding in a back yard. This 
concealed him from the-rest of the crowd, 
who, by this time, were chasing other 
Negroes. The young men who had fol- 
lowed Carr left him without striking a 
blow, upon his mere request for clemency. 


Mos VIOLENCE 


Further study of the report reveals 
that these “young men” were the active 
nucleus or core of violence of this mob, 
which otherwise consisted of a suppor- 
tive audience and, finally, a crowd of 
the curious. In the above case, it is 
quite clear that when the active nucleus 
was deprived of its supportive audience, 
it lost its heart for violence. 

Still further study shows that there is 
a difference in the social composition of 
these parts of the mob. The core of 
violence was composed of young, un- 
attached males, many of whom had 
criminal records, and who probably 
were accustomed to and enjoyed vio- 
lence. In contrast, the supportive 
audience tended to be older and a mix- 
ture of skilled laborers and white-collar 
workers: people who had a definite job 
and were attached to the community— 
the classic spectators for violence, who 
would not use violence themselves, but 
enjoyed seeing it in the mass media or 
in sporting events. 

This story constitutes a paradigm for 
the use of violence in Western societies, 

1 Chicago Commission on Race Relations, 


The Negro in Chicago (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1922), p. 23. 
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for the violence of the crowd, the police, 
and the concentration camp. If we 
disregard violence of passion, repre- 
sented in assault and murder, or the 
occasional persons who make a business 
of violence, the acceptance of violent 
means (both by officials and others) 
seems to require a combination of 
people personally willing to use violence 
and an audience to which they play and 
which will offer them encouragement 
and moral support. 


OFFICIAL VIOLENCE 


Among the police, the group with 
which I have had closest contact, vio- 
lence is only committed by a small por- 
tion of the men, but it is usually sanc- 
tioned by the entire department (despite 
the official disapproval of the chief and 
the penalties imposed by the courts). 
Curiously, the two characteristics of the 
core of violence in the mob—acceptance 
and. enjoyment—seem to be separated 
in the police. There are men with a 
reputation for toughness, who will be 
called upon when violence is considered 
necessary. These are usually men who 
accept violent means, but do not display 
undue pleasure in their use. Evidently, 
their lack of enjoyment suggests to their 
fellows that they can be counted upon 
to control themselves. 

There are other men who are clearly 
sadists, who frequently commit brutal- 
ities repugnant to the rest of the police. 
In the department I studied most in- 
tensively, these few men seemed to be 
isolates, who aroused some revulsion 
and fear among their fellows. Yet, the 
ideological support of the use of violence 
among the police and the extreme 
emphasis on secrecy (which includes 
strict prohibitions against gossip within 
the department) made it difficult to 
organize support against them. They 
were, therefore, tolerated and, by im- 
plication, supported. Such sadistic men 
would boast of beatings which they had 
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administered (often to those whom they 
considered sex perverts) and sometimes 
even about the many times they had 
killed—one man even going so far as to 
cut notches in the handle of his gun. It 
should be made very clear that these 
men are not representative of ordinary 
policemen, nor are their actions ap- 
proved by policemen. They are. emo- 
tionally disturbed men, acting out their 
disturbance in sadistic ways, who 
happen to be in an environment where 
violence is not criticized. Therefore, 
they can often get away with it. 

The social foundations of the police 
ideology supporting the use of violence 
I have described elsewhere as consisting 
in their occupational culture.? Here it 
seems appropriate to describe the kinds 
of personal and interpersonal experi- 
ences in which the police use their legi- 
timate right to violence. The experi- 
ences which many policemen describe 
with delinquents comprise a case in 
point. The policeman notices a move- 
ment in an alley and goes to investigate. 
An adolescent is found; the policeman 
grabs him, slams him against the wall 
just as hard as he can, and then drags 
him into the light. 


You may think that was pretty cruel doing 
that to a kid. He is just a kid you would 
say. . . . Well, I just can’t take any 
chances. Last week, Mike came up to a 
kid like that and just asked him to come 
along, and do you know where he is now? 
In the hospital with a hole right here. 
That kid didn’t say anything, he just 
stuck a knife in Mike... . Now I can’t 
afford that kind of thing; I’ve got a wife 
and kids to think about. 


Every policeman has some such 
story of a fellow who was the victim 
of violence, and he believes his story. 
Within limits, he is probably wise, be- 
cause the dangers he imagines are real. 

2 William A. Westley, “Violence and the 


Police,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
LIX, No. 1 (July 1953), pp. 3441. 
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But real or not, he believes themeto be 
real, and he believes that they entitle 
him to a rough protective reaction. 
Such is the origin of a club in the ribs, 
a slamming up against the wall, a hard 
slap across the side of the head, and 
rough treatment when the prisoner is 
in the back seat of a police car. These 
are the acts of violence of the ordinary 
policeman. They are believed to pro- 
tect the policeman against violence. In 
using them, the ordinary policeman (in 
contrast to the “tough guy” specialist 
or the sadist) comes to accept violence 
as good and as a necessary part of his 
work. This ordinary level of violence 
is, in some departments, more savage, 
going farther in the degree to which it 
damages the prisoner or suspect. The 
degree to which this occurs is probably 
correlated with increases in corruption 
and decreases in morale. Yet, there is | 
bound to be some such level within most 
police departments in the United States. 

There is good reason to believe that 
the policeman is mistaken in this defini- 
tion of the situation, in his belief that 
the use of violence controls counter- 
violence. It is very possible that, in- 
stead, it elicits counterviolence: that 
by using violence, the policeman defines 
his relationship to suspects as a violent 
one, thus permitting, and, in fact, forc- 
ing the suspect to defend himself with 
violence. One suspects this because of 
the basic reciprocity of human relation- 
ships. For example, the town. of the 
policeman who had notched his gun 
(eleven times) was one in which many 
policemen were killed. A few miles away 
another police department in another 
city had the record of never having 
killed a suspect in the past twenty years 
and a similar record of never having 
one of its men killed. 

It stands to reason that the criminal 
who knows that the approaching police- 
man jis likely to shoot him will shoot 
first in self-protection. This seems to 
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be what happens. Under the circum- 
stances, one wonders whether the police 
may not be mistaken in their continued 


"support of capital punishment as a 


protective device. It may have quite 
the opposite effect, for the murderer who 
then has nothing to lose may be willing 
to shoot the policeman to prevent 
capture. 

Curiously, policemen show more wis- 
dom when they face a violent crowd. 
Police assigned to a strike squad are 
taught to exercise phenomenal restraint, 
even to the extent of not reacting when 
they are spat upon. These specialists 
in crowd relations have learned to con- 
tain and to lead, rather than to restrain 
a crowd—a procedure which interrupts 
the antagonistic interaction and baffles 
the crowd. Policemen in Capitol cities 
have developed this to a fine art after 
great experience in meeting crowds 
determined to demonstrate, sometimes 
violently. The procedure which the 
police employ is to meet the group, de- 
scribe to the group its rights, tell them 
the conditions under which they can 
exercise these rights, and provide police 
protection so that no one can deprive 
the crowd of its rights. Such humility 
and agreeability are literally disarming. 
The worst thing the police can do is to 
restrain the crowd through the use of 
force. This can turn a crowd into a 
mob and a meeting into a riot. These 
policemen know that here, at least, 
violence elicits counterviolence. Of 
course, if the crowd is already violent 
and out of hand, the police may have 
no alternative but to employ violence. 
Yet, even then, first a show of force, 
then semiforceful measures (such as fire 
hoses) are advised in order to forestall 
a violent engagement. 

The policeman who is alone on the 
beat and meets a hostile crowd has no 
alternative but diplomacy, and, if he is 
to survive, he must appreciate the 
nature of crowds. In describing such 
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experiences, a few men showed great 
insight into the dynamics of crowd be- 
havior, but many agreed that it was 
essential to keep facing the crowd and 
to keep talking. They maintained that 
someone had to start an attack before 
a crowd would act, and it was important 
that that someone not be the police- 
man. ‘Typically, a policeman would 
describe a situation where, in the early 
hours of the morning, he would have 
made an arrest and have started to take 
his prisoner to the police call box. A 
hostile crowd would then form and 
remonstrate with him. The crowd 
would threaten to take the prisoner 
away from him, All said that there was 
no sure-fire formula for handling this 
situation, but that if the policeman 
could keep facing and talking to the 
crowd, he could usually ease the pris- 
oner over to the call box and all would 
go well. One man described how he had 
become angry when one of the audience 
raced up and grabbed the prisoner and 
tried to pull him away. The policeman 
had then hit this man with his club and 
had found himself with two prisoners, 
The crowd had then begun to throw 
milk bottles at him, and he had been 
injured. The effect of this tactic of 
facing the crowd and continuous talking 
seems to be to prevent the crowd from 
dehumanizing the policeman, thus free- 
ing themselves for violence. As long 
as there is communication by voice, 
gesture, and eye, a human relationship 
can continue. But violence by the 
policeman breaks this compact, and the 
crowd feels free to become violent. 


Concentration camps 


We can carry this paradigm of vio- 
lence, in which it is seen as an organized 
phenomenon in which the violators have 
a symbiotic relationship to a supportive 
audience, from the familiar areas of 
crowd behavior and police violence into 
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“hell,” to use Kogan’s name for the con- 
centration camp. Here, again, the 
familiar pattern is enacted. Everett 
Hughes describes this well in his article 
on “Good People and Dirty Work,” 
where he suggests that the SS (Nazi 
Schutz Staffel or elite guard) who did 
the dirty work of that society were 
acting as the agents for the rest of us. 
“Perhaps we gave them an unconscious 
mandate to go beyond anything we 
ourselves would dare to do, or even to 
acknowledge.” * They were given a 
mandate for violence against the Jews, 
who were considered to be only partly 
human and deserving of such treatment. 
The SS itself constituted a supportive 
audience for the frightful brutalities of 
the concentration and extermination 
camps. Within the SS, there was a 
core of violence, consisting of men psy- 
chologically ready for brutality. Hughes 
has argued that even these extermi- 
nators operated with an unconscious 
mandate which was not confined to the 
German people. It is disconcerting to 
realize that even this hell was “official” 
violence. 

It is impossible to understand how 
this violence went to those extremes, 
simply in terms of the climate of opin- 
ion in Germany at that time. It is not 
so difficult if we note the parallel with 
the violence of sadistic policemen. In 
each case, one finds a series of mandates 
(or supportive audiences), with the 
first audience, the general public, sup- 
porting limited violence by a special 
group against special categories of 
people. The special group, in turn (the 
SS in Germany, the police department 
in the United States), has a deeper ac- 
ceptance of violence and becomes in 
itself a supportive audience, giving a 


3 Eugene Kogan, The Theory and Practice 
of Hell (New York: Farrar Straus, 1950). 

4Everett C. Hughes, “Good People and 
Dirty Work,” Social Problems, Vol. 10, No. 1 
(Summer 1962), pp. 3-11. 
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mandate to its core of violence. «It is 
afraid to restrain this core of violence 
because of its own commitment to vio- 
lence, though, perhaps, it feels aversion 
toward and fear of the violent core. 
The core, in turn, will have psycholog- 
ical needs for and take pleasure in vio- 
lence. The same three levels are found 
in race-riot crowds. The Chicago Com- 
mission on Race Relations (1922) re- 
ported that: 


The mob in its entirety usually did not 
participate actively. It was one in spirit, 
but divided in performance into a small 
active nucleus and a large proportion of 
spectators. The nucleus was composed of 
young men, from sixteen to twenty-one or 
twenty-two years of age. Sometimes only 
four would be active while fifty or one 
hundred and fifty looked on, but at times 
the proportion would be as great as twenty- 
five in two hundred or fifty in three hun- 
dred. Fifty is the largest number re- 
ported for a mob nucleus. This was in 
the case of John Mills and five other 
Negroes who were beaten, dragged off a 
Forty-seventh Street street car and chased, 
Mills being killed. Here, there were three 
degrees of crowd formation. First, came 
the nucleus of fifty active men, who did 
the beating, chasing and killing. Closely 
aiding and abetting them were three or four 
hundred others. After the Negroes had 
been forced off the car and were being 
hunted through the neighborhood, a crowd 
of about two thousand gathered and 
followed the vanguard of attackers, and 
spectators. These were present out of 
morbid curiosity, but sufficiently imbued 
with the spirit of the mob not to interfere 
with the outrages.® 


Through these three levels, we find 
an escalation of violence. The mild 
support for, and perhaps fear of and 
timidity about, the use of violence by 
the general public can be escalated 
into frightful extremes by the media- 
tion of a special group given a mandate 


5 Chicago Commission on Race Relations, 
op. cit., p. 22. 
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for this violence. The action becomes 
more severe at the same time that the 
responsibility becomes more attenuated. 


THE EFFECTS OF CULTURAL 
AMBIVALENCE 


Ours is clearly a culture ambivalent 
about violence. We find a certain 
fascination in observing it. It finds a 
good market in television, movies, and 
detective novels. Some heroes are vio- 
lent men, whose violence seems good in 
a violent world. Hemingway espoused 
a Dionysian interpretation of life in 
which meaning consorted with death. 
While we do not glorify violence (as 
did the Plains Indians), neither do we 
abhor it. Evidently, we feel that there 
are occasions when it may take place 
and persons for whom it is appropriate. 
Thus, the police say that they never 
experience criticism from the public for 
being rough with a man when they 
manage to solve an important crime. 
This is an occasion when it is permissible 
to use violence. They also know that 
those with criminal records and the 
powerless can be given rough treatment 
with impunity. They feel that in cer- 
tain areas of town, and among certain 
kinds of people, they will be respected 
only if they present a rough, tough, 
rather violent exterior. 

Withal, we are a people afraid of 
violence and sometimes preoccupied 
with protecting ourselves. Thus, we 
react very strongly when good people 


and innocents (all middle-class people,. 


females, and children) are attacked by 
anyone, and if the police are the guilty 
party, it is then regarded as a moral 
outrage. Like the slum boy who seems 
to worship violence to control his fear 
_of it, the packaged fantasies of our mass 
media may be an attempt to control 
` similar fears. 

The legitimization of particular forms 
of violerice must be rooted in such 
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moral climates. Popular abhorrence 
would cut everyone off from his sup- 
porting audience. Then violence would 
be confined to insanity. 

Popular acceptance would make of | 


‘it a sport, and it would find its way 


into all parts of life—as a test of self, 
of relationship, of the enemy. We fall 
somewhere in between. We, the popu- 
lace, support certain kinds of violence, 
both against and by certain kinds of 
persons—criminals and nonpersons, 
such as the insane, the convicted, and 
the guilty. The police, who have the 
right to be violent in everyday life, 
sense this and use us as a supporting 
audience, which legitimates their use 
of “illegal forms of violence” in certain 
situations and against certain kinds of 
persons. They, in turn, become their 
own supporting audience and release 
still deeper and more fanatic kinds of 
violence by some of their own sick 
members. 


MILITARY VIOLENCE 


The range of our argument might be 
widened to include the conditions under 
which soldiers commit violence or peni- 
tentiary guards beat prisoners. Within 
the limitations of cultures in which 
violence is neither abhorred nor prized, 
our paradigm should hold. Extreme 
forms of cruelty by the military toward 
their captives can be seen as the escala- 
tion of public sentiments of hatred. 
The prison, like the police department, 
can take its mandate from a public 
which condones mild forms of violence 
and then gives its mandate to a few of 
its members who would go farther. 

The violence we have been discussing 
is violence used against a relatively 
helpless person in a general moral sys- 
tem where such actions are not really 
accepted. Combat, both personal and 
international, can be different, for it 
ordinarily occurs at times and between 
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persons for whom violence is morally 
acceptable. Yet, even for war, par- 
ticularly when it is a “limited war,” 
this process of the escalation of violence 
can occur. Thus, to follow a sequence 
already familiar to the reader: the man- 
date we give to our armies to train 
themselves in violence, in planning for 
violence, and in violence as defense 
creates for military men an acceptance 
of violence which is more complete 
than that of the public. The army, in 
turn, gives an implicit (and sometimes 
explicit) mandate to its field com- 
manders for much more violence than 
we would ever have wanted. 

War, while a poor source of informa- 
tion about the violence in which we 
are interested, does provide us with 
information about a corollary process 
of great importance to our general 
argument: the attenuation of responsi- 
bility. Evidently, modern armies in- 
volve such specialization and such a 
complex division of labor, that, with 
rare exceptions, the soldier is as de- 
tached from the means of violence as is 
Marx’s worker from the means of pro- 


duction. Who, then, is responsible for . 


the killing? One recalls the horror of a 
statement by Mussolini’s son, when he 
described the bombing of Ethiopians as 
an aesthetic experience—“the bursting 
bombs looked like flowers.” 

The late Kurt Riezler described de- 
cision-making in the Austrian bureauc- 
racy in similar terms. Evidently, when 
a memorandum asking for action on 
some problem was circulated, each 
official would carefully refrain from 
making a decision and merely add his 
comments. These, in turn, would ac- 

6My debt is to C. Wright Mills, White 
Collar (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1965). 
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cumulate to the point of a decision for 
which no one was responsible. 


ATTENUATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The process by which violence is 
escalated is evidently paralleled by a 
similar attenuation of responsibility. 
Neither the public which condones the 
violence of police or SS nor the support- 
ing audience of a crowd evidently feels 
any responsibility for the greater vio- 
lence which these groups then permit 
or for the awful final product. One 
wonders whether, in our world of limited 
wars, we ourselves do not want the 
secrecy demanded by the government 
and military, in the sense that this 
secrecy shields us from what they are 
doing and thereby frees us from re- 
sponsibility. 

Let me go back to the police to 
close my argument and illustrate my 
case. Just as we ask the police to do 


-what we would not do ourselves (pro- 


vided that they do it to the right people 
on the right occasions—which is the 
true meaning of the legitimization of 
violence), we insist that they alone are 
responsible for the enforcement of law 
(or the violence they perpetuate). The 
universal complaint of policemen in the 
United States is that the public will 
not help them, and are, in fact, prepared 
to hinder them in their duties. Police- 
men complain about the difficulty of 
getting testimony; they are enraged to 
find that sometimes when they are 
struggling (fighting) with a drunk, the 
public will cheer the drunk on. ‘The 
wheel thus makes a complete turn—we 
insist that our “officials” do our “dirty 
work,” but we take no responsibility 
for this decision. Carried to its logical 
conclusion, this can produce the con- 
centration camp. 


Violence in American Labor Disputes 


By Parr Tart 


ABSTRACT: Although most strikes in the United States have 
been peaceful, differences over. the terms of employment have 
on occasion generated violent clashes. In cases where the 
union is recognized, strikes seldom lead to violent encounters. 
However, in unorganized strikes or in those which have arisen 
in an effort to gain recognition, the use of violence is more 
common. In the past, the presence of strike guards and private 
detectives were frequently causes of violent encounters. It ap- 
pears that many industries were sometimes affected, and no 
region escaped from occasional violent incidents arising during 
a labor dispute. Nor were participants members of particular 
ethnic groups. Native Americans as well as foreigners and 
Negroes as well as whites were involved in bitter clashes that 
erupted in American industry. Violence has not been fully 
eliminated from American labor disputes, but considering the 
number of strikes and the number of employers directed to deal 
with unions by government boards dealing with labor relations, 
one has to conclude that it has been diminished. Laws re- 
quiring employers to recognize unions representing their em- 
ployees in a proper bargaining unit have perhaps been the 
primary cause for a lessening of violence in labor disputes. 
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T may appear anomalous that the 
United States, a country in which 
class feeling and class ideology are al- 
most entirely absent, has experienced a 
considerable amount of violence in labor 
disputes. With the exception of a small 
minority, American workers have not 
been attracted to the various brands of 
anarchism, communism, socialism, and 
syndicalism. Yet American history is 
dotted with clashes between strikers and 
strikebreakers and police authorities, 
On occasion, local officials have had to 
call upon state troops for assistance and, 
more rarely, for aid from the federal 
government, 


First LARGE-SCALE VIOLENCE 


Although violence in labor disputes is 
more common in the United States than 
in any other industrial nation, it is by 
no means the normal accompaniment of 
‘ labor-management differences. The ap- 
pearance of violence on any scale in 
labor disputes has always been unusual, 
and it is therefore necessary to try to 
determine under what conditions clashes 
between strikers and strikebreakers, the 
police, and even state troops may take 
place. In examining only some of the 
controversies which generated large- 
scale clashes between strikers and their 
sympathizers and replacements or the 
police or private guards, it becomes 
clear that violent encounters may arise 
in different industries and under diverse 
circumstances. The one common factor 
appears to be the attempt of one of the 
parties to change fundamentally the 
terms of employment and the resistance 
by the other. Moreover, such encoun- 
ters frequently arise when a serious 
sense of grievance exists among the 
group directly affected by the changes, 
or among the community at large, or in 
both. 

It is true that frontier labor disputes 
took on, at times, a ferocity and ruth- 
lessness bordering on open warfare, but 
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the railroad riots and strikes of 1877, 
which affected mostly the industrial 
centers and cities of the East, have 
never been equalled for their violence 
and destructiveness, The first of a series 
of violent encounters followed the an- 
nouncement of a wage cut by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad in July 1877. 
A group of railroadmen at Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, refused to continue work, 
and the efforts to replace strikers led to 
armed resistance which the local and 
state authorities could not suppress. 
Rioting spread to Baltimore, Maryland, 
and United States troops were called to 
restore peace at both points. Even 
worse rioting in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, followed the attempt of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to introduce double- 
header trains. A number of other com- 
munities were similarly affected, and 
the estimates of more than one hundred 
dead in the rioting indicate the nature 
and the magnitude of the conflict. It is 
difficult to allocate with any degree of 
exactness the causes of this revolt, but 
it would appear that the long depression 
of the 1870’s accompanied by widespread 
idleness and privation, was the dominant 
cause, As noted by the committee ap- 
pointed by the Pennsylvania legislature 
to investigate the causes of the bloody 
riots in Pittsburgh and other Pennsyl- 
vania cities, each strike on the railroads 


was independent of those on other roads, 
each having a local cause particularly its 
own .... There was a sort of epidemic 
of strikes running through the laboring 
classes of the country, more particularly 
those in the employ of large corporations, 
caused by the great depression of business 
which followed the panic of 1873, by means 
of whereof many men were thrown out of 
work, and the wages of those who could 
get work were reduced.? 


1 Report of the Committee to Investigate 
the Railroad Riots in July 1877 (Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Land and Hart, State Printers, 1878), 
pp. 39-46. 
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j VIOLENCE IN THE SOUTHWEST 

The railroad riots were a spontaneous 
reaction to changes in the terms of em- 
ployment, but the violence in the 1886 
strike on the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
followed a walkout of shopmen who 
were members of the Knights of Labor. 
Pickets interfered with the operations 
of trains and sought to remove those 
who chose to work. Deputy sheriffs, 
United States marshals, and, in some 
places, the state militia were mustered 
to protect the right of way and the 
moving trains. In East St. Louis, Mli- 
nois, the attempt of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad to operate led to a 
clash in which six men and one woman 
were killed and one man, seriously 
wounded. Order was restored by the 
state militia sent by the governor in 
answer to a plea by local officers. 

In this instance, the belief was wide- 
spread that the southwestern railroads 
had undertaken a campaign to eliminate 
the Knights of Labor from their proper- 
ties, and the strikers and those who 
shared their views were determined to 
prevent the replacement of strikers. 
The shopmen in the Southwest had 
established assemblies affiliated with the 
Knights of Labor after the carriers had 
sought to reduce wages in 1885. A suc- 
cessful strike led to the rescinding of the 
wage reduction, and the men now be- 
lieved that their wages and working 
conditions were imperiled. The belief 
of the striking shopmen that the rail- 
road carriers were determined to destroy 
their District Assembly No. 101 was, 
according to the Congressional commit- 
tee investigating the dispute, the chief 
cause of the bitter resentment and 
resistance, 


PRIVATE GUARDS 


Utilization of armed guards by em- 
ployers, as in the steel strike at Home- 
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stead, Pennsylvania, has, in the past, 
been a frequent cause of violence. The 
conviction that the management of the 
Carnegie Steel Company was seeking to 
undermine a union with which the com- 
pany had bargained for a number of 
years, a conviction strengthened by the 
secret importation of armed guards, ap- 
pears to have been the principal cause 
for the armed conflict between strikers 
and imported Pinkerton operatives at 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, in 1892. The 
guards who attempted: to disembark 
from the barges secretly brought to the 
company properties were met by masses 
of strikers and their friends. It was the 
opinion of a committee of the United 
States House of Representatives “that 
the employment of private armed 
guards at Homestead was unnecessary.” 
While critical of the violent reaction of 
the strikers, the committee believed that 
the bringing of outside guards “greatly 
excited the populace, called to the scene 
thousands of men from other localities, 
and doubtless led to many excesses 
which followed.” 

-The Pullman shop strike (1894) 
which led to a sympathy strike by mem- 
bers of the American Railway Union, 
whose members refused to handle the 
rolling stock of the company, was one 
of the most violent of all time. Coming 
in the midst of a severe depression, the 
refusal of the company to consider the 
rescinding of a wage cut and its un- 
reserved refusal to deal with the newly 
formed union were the basic causes of 
the violence which followed. The com- 
pany resisted the demand for union 
recognition, and the workers were deter- 
mined to compel the company to yield. 
Attempts to replace the discharged 
strikers were the principal reason for 
the disturbances which the company 
sought to repress by the use of private 
guards and United States marshals, It 
then appealed to the federal courts. 
Both the National Guard and federal 
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soldiers were used to restore order in 
Chicago, Illinois, and Hammond, In- 
diana, and federal troops or the state 
militia were used to suppress violence 
arising out of this controversy in eleven 
other states. 

In addition to destruction of property, 
more than a score of people were killed 
and a larger number, seriously injured. 
As in the other disputes attended by 
major conflict between strikers and 
strikebreakers, the action of the strikers 
appeared to have been influenced by the 
feeling that the companies would not 
agree to any concessions and that they 
were determined to prevent the estab- 
lishment of any representative organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, the employer 
was unwilling to concede the right 
of a labor organization to represent 
his employees; he was determined to 
remain absolute master in his own 
establishment. 

The great majority of participants in 
these early labor disturbances were 
Americans or those who had become 
acquainted with American customs and 
standards. In none of these disputes 
was the question of ideology raised; the 
workers fought for changes in the 
terms of employment or were resisting 
changes demanded by the employer. 
The disputes originated in the settled 
industrial areas or on the railroads 
where the work force was predominantly 
made up of stable employees. 


COAL STRIKES 


Following the chronology in terms of 
large-scale violence, the bituminous coal 
strike of 1897 and the anthracite walk- 
out of 1902 might be noted. In both 
of these disputes, the United Mine 
Workers of America sought to establish 
itself as the spokesman of the miners. 
In the bituminous coal industry, the 
union succeeded in gaining general ac- 
ceptance from a large majority of north- 
ern operators. Few difficulties arose 
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during the course of the strike, but «he 
effort of minority operators in the Pana 
and Virden, Illinois, area to man their 
mines with strikebreakers led to sharp 
clashes between strikers and strike- 
breakers in which a number were killed 
and wounded. Intervention -by Gov- 
ernor John R. Tanner and the sending 
of troops to restore order ended the 
rioting. The removal of strikebreakers 
and the recognition of the United Mine 
Workers ended all differences. 

The anthracite coal district of Penn- 
sylvania had been unorganized since the 
defeat of the Workingmen’s Benevolent 
Association in the 1870’s. The only 
labor-connected violence took place in 
1897, when a march of several thousand 
miners from Hazelton to Latimer was 
fired upon by armed deputies, killing 
nineteen of the marchers and injuring 
a larger number. United Mine Workers 
of America had organized the anthracite 
fields in 1900, but the union had only 
received partial recognition. In 1902, 
the operators believed they could turn 
back the clock to an earlier period. A 
strike for wage changes and union 
recognition started, and before President 
Theodore Roosevelt was able to gain an 
agreement for the acceptance of a Presi- 
dential Commission to settle the strike, 
fifteen had been killed and forty seri- 
ously injured. 

The coal industry was employing, in 
the 1890’s and the early part of the 
twentieth century, a large number of 
immigrants from southeastern Europe, 
but the violence that accompanied dif- 
ferences over the terms of employment 
could not be attributed to the racial or 
national origin of the workers involved, 
for some of the bloodiest encounters 
took place between native Americans 
and their employers. 


Tue Rocky MOUNTAIN STATES 


Violence frequently accompanied the 
disputes between labor and management 
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in the Rocky Mountain coal and metal- 
liferous mining areas. ‘The strike of 
metal miners in the Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, in 1892, was followed by the 
blowing up of one of the mines and the 
killing of several strikers and strike- 
breakers, Federal troops restored order. 
Seven years later, a more serious out- 
break of violence followed the calling of 
a strike in the same region. One of the 
mines in the area was wrecked by 
strikers who seized a train, assaulted 
those working, and destroyed property. 
At the request of Governor Steunenberg, 
federal troops were ‘sent to the Coeur 
d’Alene, and they rounded up strikers 
and kept them in a bull pen under 
harsh conditions. The suffering of those 
imprisoned was said to have been the 
direct cause of the assassination of Gov- 
ernor Frank Steunenberg, although the 
union officers charged with the crime 
were acquitted. 

The conflict in the Coeur d’Alene was 
dwarfed by events in Colorado.’ Strikes 
in the Colorado metal-mining district in 
the 1880’s and 1890’s had been, at 
times, accompanied by violence neces- 
sitating the intervention of state troops 
and deputy sheriffs, but nothing like the 
one which raged throughout 1903 and 
1904 was ever experienced before or 
since. Supported by the governor, the 
operators were determined to drive the 
Western Federation of Miners out of 
the area. The latter defended itself 
and inflicted serious damage upon its 
adversaries, but it fought a losing 
battle. Merely to enumerate the depor- 
tations of men not convicted of wrong- 
doing, the removal of duly elected of- 
ficers, the destruction of property, and 
the killing of strikers and strikebreakers 
would fill many pages. The strike in 
the Cripple Creek district ordered by 
Western Federation of Miners, District 
Union No. 1, on August 3, 1903, was the 
result of dissatisfaction with the settle- 
ment of a walkout earlier that year of 
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miners and smelters in the Cripple 
Creek area. The Mine Owners Associ- 
ation denounced the calling of the walk- 
out, as an “arbitrary and unjustifiable 
action” which “mars the annals of or- 
ganized labor, and we denounce it as 
an outrage against both the employer 
and the unemployed.” The Association 
announced it would operate without the 
consent of the union as soon as it could 
replace the strikers. A number of as- 
saults took place, and the Governor sent 
troops who arrived in Cripple Creek on 
September 4, 1903. During the same 
period, a strike of mill men for a reduc- 
tion of hours of work was going on in 
Telluride, and a compliant Governor 
sent troops although no violence had 
taken place. The militia subsequently 
arrested twenty-two men, including a 
former attorney-general of Colorado. 
The twenty-two and sixty-one others 
were deported from Telluride. Subse- 
quently, the Citizens’ Alliance, an anti- 
union business and professional group, 
rounded up an additional sixty union 
miners and deported them from the 
county. 

In December, the Governor pro- 
claimed Teller County, in which the 
Cripple Creek area was located, in a 
state of insurrection, and suspended the 
writ of habeas corpus. Union men were 
rounded up and imprisoned or deported. 
On January 26, 1904, the cage contain- 
ing sixteen men leaving a mine working 
in defiance of the union dropped, in- 
stantly killing the occupants. The 
Western Federation was charged with 
this outrage. Nevertheless, state troops 
were withdrawn from Teller County by 
April 1, 1904. Although the Governor 
pleaded for reconciliation, the mine 
operators introduced the “rustling 
card,” a card permitting an applicant to 
seek work at the mine and a method for 
blacklisting members of the Western 
Federation of Miners. The mineowners 
in other areas adopted similar methods. 
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Determined to destroy the Western 
Federation of Miners, the operators re- 
fused any compromises. Retaliation by 
the union followed. The dynamiting of 
the Independence depot on June 6, 
1904, was responsible for the death of 
thirteen nonunion miners who had just 
finished their shifts and were awaiting 
transportation. Others were seriously 
maimed. The dynamiting was at- 
tributed to the Western Federation 
of Miners, and Harry Orchard, later 
charged with the murder of Governor 
Frank Steunenberg of Idaho, confessed 
to the crime. Reprisals against union 
members began immediately, although 
no evidence existed, at the time, con- 
necting the Western Federation of 
Miners with the dynamiting of the In- 
dependence depot. City. and county 
officials suspected of union sympathy 
were forced to resign, and the co-opera- 
tive stores operated by union members 


were looted and forced to close. The 
Victor Record, a local newspaper 
friendly to the miners’ union was 


wrecked by a mob. Many miners and 
their sympathizers were deported to 
Kansas and New Mexico. The charac- 
ter of the antiunion activity may be 
noted in the fact that Colorado’s Adju- 
tant General Sherman Bell ordered the 
closing down of a mine which continued 
to follow its former policy of employing 
miners irrespective of their affiliation or 
nonaffiliation with the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. 

Military rule was lifted in November 
1904, but the campaign against union 
miners and their supporters continued 
by the Citizens’ Alliance and the local 
authorities whom they now fully con- 
trolled. Sheriff Edward Bell of Teller 
county, a leader in the campaign 
against the Western Federation of 
Miners, announced: 


The danger is all past. There are Jess than 
100 of the radical miners left in the Cripple 
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Creek district. The rest have been sde- 
ported, or have left the district because 
they were unable to gain employment. 
They can never get work there again. The 
mine owners have adopted a card system 
by which no miner can gain admittance to 
a mine unless he has a card showing that ` 
he does not belong:to a union.? 


The evidence indicates that the mem- 
bers of the Western Federation of 
Miners sometimes resorted to violence, 
but that the great majority who were 
members were law-abiding workers. 


_ The miners operated a number of stores 


in the Colorado mining area, and they 
carried on other civic activities. In the 
campaign to extirpate the union, many 
were abused, held in bull pens, and 
deported, and among them were lawyers, 
merchants, and craftsmen who were not 
members of the miners’ union. The 
ferocity of the campaign and retaliation 
appears to have been caused by the 
determination of the operators to rid 
themselves of union control. It is true 
that the Western Federation could not 
impose discipline upon its members, but 
the opposition, while charging the union 
with lawlessness, was anxious to rid it- 
self of the restrictions which collective 
bargaining inevitably imposes. The 
initial differences were over terms of 
employment. In a sense, the extreme 
measures taken reflected the direct 
action of the frontier, to which both 
sides were predisposed. The violent 
measures of the operators, supported by 
the governor, were more prolonged and 
extreme than in the.disputes in the East. 
The greater involvement of the com- 
munity may have been the result of the 
dependence of many businesses upon 
the single industry which dominated. the 
economy of the region. 


2The summary in this section is based 
largely on Labor Disturbance in Colorado, 
United States.Senate Document No. 122, 58th 
Congress, 3d Session, 1905. . The quotation 
from Sheriff Bell appears on pp. 318-319. 
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LOCALIZED CONFLICTS 


Simultaneous with the Colorado 
metal-mining war, the teamsters in Chi- 
cago became involved in a dispute with 
Montgomery Ward and Company. 
Charges of corruption were brought 
against the union officers, but the vio- 
lence was triggered by the attempt of 
the company to replace the striking 
teamsters. Under the direction of one 
of the chief suppliers of strikebreakers 
and guards of the period, James Farley, 
_ attempts were made to continue deliv- 
eries. These efforts were met by sharp 
resistance from the unionized teamsters. 
Eventually, the strike was defeated 
amidst charges that it had been initially 
a shakedown operation. In the bitter 
controversy, an estimated twenty per- 
sons were killed and several hundred, 
seriously injured. 

The strikes that stand out for their 
violence are those in which employers 
refused to deal with their employees 
over the terms of employment and those 
in which professional strike guards and 
strikebreakers were employed. In such 
instances, employers inevitably sought 
to replace their idle employees, and at- 
tempts to abort these efforts led to con- 
flict. From the Homestead strike until 
the 1930’s, employers who were deter- 
mined to prevent unionization of their 
personnel could avail themselves of pro- 
fessional strikebreakers and guards who 
might or might not be deputized. The 
appearance of these guards and striker- 
replacements frequently triggered the 
worst riots in labor disputes. 


The strike of the Pressed Car Steel - 


workers at McKees Rocks, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1909, started as a spontaneous 
walkout over the rates of pay among 
skilled workers. The strikers were 
joined by most of the other employees. 
William Trautman, general organizer of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, 
became the leader of the walkout, and 
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he was assisted by local labor groups. 
When the killing of Stephen Hovath, 
who was peacefully drinking beer, oc- 
curred, the walkout took a violent turn. 
A secret committee announced that for 
every striker killed a deputy sheriff or 
a member of the state constabulary 
would be assassinated. Thirteen people 
died in the clashes between the strikers 
and strikebreakers and police. 

The employees of the Pressed Steel 
Car Company were mainly foreigners of 
southeastern European extraction, and 
they reacted with the same bitter vio- 
lence as Anglo-Saxon metal miners did 
in Colorado. Southeastern European 
immigrants were also the principal em- 
ployees at the South Bethlehem plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company. A 
dispute over a discharge was supported 
by the entire plant work force, who now 
asked the company to recognize the 
newly formed labor organization. Presi- 
dent Charles M. Schwab announced 
“that under no circumstances will we 
deal with men on strike or a body 
representing organized labor fields.” ® 
Similar views were expressed by the 
heads of companies involved in other 
strikes for recognition. Some violence 
followed. 

When the unorganized coal miners in 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
tried to establish a union in the same 
year, a Congressional committee, in- 
vestigating the latter dispute, found that 


the deputies and constables paraded the 
highways and in many cases, it is claimed, 
treated the strikers with undue severity. 
They were armed with pistols and clubs 
or blackjacks and many of them were 
mounted. Many strikers were attacked by 
the deputies or constables on the road and 
when parties of strikers were men the 
mounted officers often dispersed them by 
beating them or riding them down . 


3 Statement in Report on Strike at Bethle- 
hem Steel Works, Senate Document No. $21, 
ist Congress, 2d Session, 1910, pp. 25-26. 
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Many strikers were severely beaten by the 
deputies and constables, even when they 
were not near the mine or mine villages.* 


Ten deaths are recorded—six strikers 
and a sympathizer, two men working 
and a deputy sheriffi—and many more 
were injured. The cause of this strike 
was the refusal of the coal companies in 
the county to accept the Central Com- 
petitive Field agreement which governed 
many of the northern bituminous fields. 


MUNICIPAL TRANSPORTATION 


Strikes in municipal transportation 
were especially likely to develop into 
violent encounters if efforts to resume 
operation with strikebreakers were at- 
tempted. Violence was usually precipi- 
tated by attempts to prevent resumption 
of service, and strikes of streetcar men 
were attended by street fighting and 
use of firearms in San Francisco in 
1907; Cleveland in 1908; Philadelphia 
in 1910; and Buffalo, New York in 
1913. In San Francisco, according to 
The Outlook, strikebreakers opened fire 
on pickets and “some twenty men were 
wounded, five it was said mortally.” 5 

The professional who was recruited 
by private detective agencies in munic- 
ipal transportation strikes was a tough 
breed who was ready to face danger, 
and not averse to creating trouble. 
During the Philadelphia streetcar strike 
in 1910, it was reported that 


a band of strike breakers furnished by 
private detective agencies . . . for tempo- 
rary use—took a car down a crowded 
thoroughfare at high speed shooting into 
the crowds on the sidewalk and wounding 
several persons.® 


4 Report on the Miners’ Strike in Bitumi- 
nous Coal Field in Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Document No. 847, 62d Congress, 2d Session, 
1910, p. 82. 

5 The Outlook, May 1907, p. 88. 

6 The Public, March 18, 1910, p. 253. 
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UNORGANIZED STRIKES 


The employment of private guards 
was one of the more serious reasons for 
violence. For example, in 1915, in a 
spontaneous strike of oil workers at 
Bayonne, New Jersey, guards fired into 
the ranks of marching pickets, killing 
six and injuring a large number. The- 
sheriff intervened, arrested the gunmen, 
and settled the strike, but fifteen months 
later in another strike against one of the 
same companies, several people were . 
killed by gunfire of the strike guards.” | 


` MICHIGAN COPPER MINES 


The intransigent attitudes of one of 

the parties in such matters as union 
recognition or adopting changes of a 
fundamental character may arouse 
strong feelings, especially when attempts 
to replace strikers are made. As 
Andrew Carnegie once observed: 
To expect that one dependent upon, his 
daily wage for'the necessaries of life will 
stand by peaceably and see a new man 
employed in his stead is to expect much. 
Violence is increased by the presence, 
as has been common in labor disputes 
in the past, of private guards or depu- 
tized watchmen paid for by the em- 
ployer. In the Michigan copper strike 
of 1913, guards were provided by the 
Waddell-Mahon corporation, engaged in 
providing this service, before the strike 
started, They were armed, and tried 
to overawe the strikers. A number 
were killed. : 


WEST VIRGINIA AND COLORADO 
Coar FIELDS 


As has been noted, a leading cause 
of violence in labor disputes is the 
refusal of one of the parties to accept 
changes in the terms of employment. 
The changes which are most likely to 
cause serious tension are those which 


T The Survey, August 7, 1915, pp. 414—415; 
January 22, 1916, pp. 477-479. 
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concern the recognition of the union. 
Operators in important sections of the 
bituminous coal fields of West Virginia 
and Colorado refused to participate in 
joint negotiations with the United Mine 
Workers .of America. Logan, Mc- 
Dowell, and Mingo counties became im- 
portant coal-producing areas which were 
unrestrained by union rules. As pro- 
duction in the nonunion counties of 
West Virginia expanded, the competitive 
problem for the organized districts be- 
came more pressing. Northern coal 
operators, compelled to maintain the 
higher standards in their union agree- 
ments, insisted that the nonunion dis- 
tricts be brought under control. Sev- 
eral attempts were made between 1897 
and 1910, and a more aggressive cam- 
paign to extend the influence of the 
United Mine Workers of America was 
undertaken. The companies resisted, 
and expelled the miners from the com- 
pany houses which had been rented 
to them. Baldwin-Felts guards were 
brought in to protect company property, 
and the union set up tent colonies to 
shelter the dispossessed miners from the 
Paint Creek and Cabin Creek areas. 
Clashes between guards and strikers led 
to a request for troops. The miners 
found the state militiamen equally ob- 
noxious. Miners were imprisoned under 
military law. ‘Troops were withdrawn 
and returned to the strike districts 
three times, The attack upon the 
miners’ tent colony by an armored train, 
called the “Bull Moose” special, during 
the night aroused a sufficient storm to 
bring about an investigation by the 


United States Senate, but no changes - 


in union-management relations followed, 
although an estimated thirty people 
were killed in the fighting. 

The Colorado coal strike in 1913, 
with its virtual civil war, was ended 
only after the intervention of federal 
troops. The Ludlow tragedy, in which 
the tent colony was burned and two 
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women and eleven children smothered, 
fanned the bitter anger of the miners 
and their sympathizers to fever heat. 
A call for volunteers was sent out by 
the Colorado labor movement, and 
armed men took possession of the 
mining area and seized mines, fired 
buildings, and killed guards, In ten 
days of fighting, more than fifty people, 
including the sixteen who died at 
Ludlow, lost their lives. In this strug- 
gle, it seemed as if the fury of the 
Colorado mining war of the early part 
of the century had returned. The dif- 
ference was that the 1903-1904 strike 
was made up mostly of American and 
Americanized workers, while the 1913 
coal strikers had large numbers of for- 
eign workingmen among them. The dif- 
ferences between the strikers and their 
employers in both instances, while vary- 
ing in detail, were essentially the same, . 
the desire to set the terms of em- 
ployment through collective bargaining. 


CLOTHING WORKERS 


Violence also appears in the strikes 
for recognition of clothing workers in 
1910 and 1911 in Chicago, Cleveland, 
and New York. In all of these com- 
munities, the workers organized and 
demanded recognition of their unions. 
In New York City, considerable vio- 
lence followed, and eventually partial 
recognition was accorded by the em- 
ployers. During the strike, the use of 
hired gunmen on both sides took place, 
and the killing of a company guard led 
to the indictment of several union 
officers who were eventually acquitted. 

The Cleveland garment strike of 1911 
resulted in one death and a number 
of riots accompanied by shooting, slug- 
ging, and destruction of property.8 Far 


8 Information from Facts of the Cleveland 
Employers Association, in an article by C. E. 
Ruthenberg, “The Cleveland Garment Work- 


- ers’ Strike,” International Socialist Review 


(September 1911), p. 136. 
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more violent was the men’s clothing 
strike in Chicago in 1910, in part 
because more workers were involved. 
The strike started, on September 22, 
1910, as a protest against the reduction 
in piece rates. The strike spread 
quickly and engulfed the entire Chicago 
industry. A committee was established, 
but the employers refused to meet with 
it. Thé United Garment Workers of 
America, the union in the trade, took 
command, but it was not able to gain 
for a time a satisfactory agreement. 
Only after 133 days was limited recog- 
nition given to the newly organized 
union, Private detectives to escort their 
strikebreakers had been hired, and they 
were involved in several shootings in 
which pickets were killed and wounded. 
In the 133 days of the strike, seven 


were killed, an unknown number seri- 


ously injured, and 874 arrests made. 


SOUTHERN LUMBER 


No area of the United States was 
immune to strike violence, virtually all 
of it arising in situations where an em- 
ployer refused either to deal with a 
union or to agree, as in the Illinois Cen- 
tral and Harriman railroad strikes, to 
accept a fundamental change in bargain- 
ing. In 1912, during a strike led by 
the Brotherhood of Timber Workers, 
an affiliate of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, an attempt was made to pre- 
vent the continuance of operations 
during the walkout. In a clash that 
followed, three union men and a deputy 
sheriff were killed. The strikers and 
deputies were all native Americans, 


RAILROAD STRIKE 


The Harriman system and Illinois 
Central Railroad strike affected about 
40,000 shopmen on the above two lines. 
The strike on the Harriman lines, lo- 
cated mainly in the western part of the 
country, was unattended by large-scale 
violence, but events developed differ- 
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ently along the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. In the last day of October 1911, 
a train carrying strikebreakers was at- 
tacked by armed men at Macomb, Mis- , 
sissippi; ten were killed, a number were 
wounded, and cars were burned. The 
state militia was brought to the scene, 
and peace was restored when the strike- 
breakers were escorted out of the area. 
Lesser disturbances occurred in Water 
Valley, Mississippi and New Orleans, 
Louisiana. The magnitude of the vio- 
lence can be noted by the fact’ that 
twenty persons, all but two of them 
strikers, lost their lives in connectio 

with the strike. i 


Post-Wortp War I 


The period immediately following 
World War I witnessed a series of 
strikes in’ a number of industries. 
Expansion of union membership during 
the -war was, in many instances, reluc- 
tantly tolerated. Several million new 
recruits to the union movement were 
also awaiting the end of the war to 
make additional demands upon their 
employers. The consequence was that 
many strikes took place, some as a 
result of the .refusal of the employer 
to-‘make concessions or even to continue 
recognition of the union, in many in- 
stances forced upon him by the wartime 
pressure of the government. One of the 
larger strikes, in the steel industry, was 
for union recognition, although other 
demands were also presented. Led by 
the United States Steel Corporation, the 
industry refused to make any conces- 
sions on the issue of union recognition. 
A strike was called on September 22, 
1919, and the overwhelming majority of 
production employees responded. ` 

Clashes between the police—rein- 
forced in Pennsylvania by the state con- 
stabulary—and strikers were common. 
In Gary, Indiana, federal troops were 
requested after a clash between strikers 
and strikebreakers in the second week 
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of the strike. The worst excesses were, 
however, in Pennsylvania. Organizers 
were driven out of town during the 
_ organizing campaign and the strike. 
Meetings were suppressed, strikers 
were beaten, and strike activities im- 
peded. Twenty people, eighteen of 
them strikers, perished in the strike, and 
many more suffered serious injuries. 


Coat AGAIN 


Two of the more bloody disputes took 
place in different sections—West Vir- 
ginia and Illinois—of the bituminous 
coal industry in the early 1920’s. As 
was noted above, the coal miners’ union 
never succeeded in drawing: the major 
West Virginia fields into the Central 
Competitive Field. Operating from a 
more favorable competitive position as 
a result of their ability to keep the 
union off their territory, major pro- 
ducers in West Virginia were determined 
to prevent unionization of their proper- 
ties. Union organizers were harassed, 
and sometimes more forcibly handled. 
Not all of West Virginia operated under 
a nonunion regime, and, in September 
1919, the organized miners threatened 
to invade the nonunion counties. . The 
armed contingent turned back in re- 
sponse to the pleas of the Governor and 
union officers. 

In May 1920, trouble started between 
some of the newly organized and com- 
pany guards in Mingo and McDowell 
counties, While Baldwin-Felts agents 
were evicting a union miner, an argu- 
ment started between the guards and 
the sheriff and the mayor of the town, 
and ten were killed by gunshot wounds. 
In another battle between guards and 
strikers in Mingo county, on August 21, 
1920, six were reported killed. The 
Governor requested federal troops, and 
their appearance ended the rioting. A 
large number of deputy sheriffs were 
appointed, which made it possible to 
withdraw the federal troops, but their 
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departure brought a renewal of violence. 
In December 1920, the prosecuting at- 
torney of Mingo county attributed 
sixteen killings directly to the strike at 
the Mingo county mines. 

The strikers had been dispossessed 
from the company houses, and many 
were living in tent colonies. The federal 
soldiers, who had returned after the 
recrudescence of violence, were again 
withdrawn in January 1921. For a time 
the area was peaceful, but, in May 
1921, warfare between the striking 
miners and company guards was re- 
opened on a broad front. The or- 
ganized miners and their striking co- 
unionists sought to enter the nonunion 
counties, and the armed company 
guards were as determined to prevent 
their entry. The objective of the union 
men was Logan County where a domi- 
neering sheriff repressed every vestige 
of union influence. Skirmishes between 
the two sides began at several points, 
and heavy fighting between miners and 
guards and deputies took place. The 
Governor appealed for aid, and Presi- 
dent Warren Harding, after appealing 
vainly for peace, sent troops to disarm 
the miners. Six hundred miners sur- 
rendered to the federal troops; they 
were disarmed and sent home. Several 
hundred were indicted for conspiracy 
and for treason, but the prosecution was 
unable to gain convictions, and the in- 
dictments were dismissed, An estimated 
twenty-one people lost their lives in the 
battles. 

A Senate Committee found that both 
sides were guilty of acts of violence. It 
found acts of the United Mine Workers 


absolutely indefensible. Men have been 
killed, property has been destroyed, tele- 
phone wires cut, trains commandeered and 
misused, a march of some thousands of 
men organized and policies carried out 
which bordered close on insurrection.® 


9 West Virginia Coal Fields, Hearings Pur- 
suant to Resolution 80, 1920, p. 7. 
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The same committee condemned the 
payment of deputy sheriffs by company 
funds: 


The system of paying sheriffs out of funds 
contributed by the operators, as the testi- 
mony shows has been done in Logan 
County, where a large number of deputy 
sheriffs were paid not out of the public 
treasury but by funds of operators. 


The committee also criticized the use 
of deputy sheriffs, paid by private 
funds, to prevent men, suspected of 
union affiliation, from coming into the 
area, The committee concluded: “There 
is complete industrial autocracy in this 
county.” 1° 

The Coal Commission noted that al- 
most all of the nonunion counties 


were almost exclusively peopled by moun- 
taineers—native whites of ancient Amer- 
ican ancestry. Their annals are crimson 
with feuds and the gun was the “supreme 
court” .... Much of the violence had 
nothing to do with the nature and racial 
characteristics of the people, yet it fur- 
nished excellent argument for one side or 
the other. 


The assault upon the men brought 
into Herrin, Williamson County, Ili- 
nois, to replace the miners partici- 
pating in a general strike in the Central 
Competitive field was one of the blood- 
iest in labor records. The Southern 
Illinois Coal Company had negotiated 
with the union prior to the strike of 
April 1922, and its employees joined the 
general walkout. After two weeks, the 
company with the permission of the 
union began stripping the surface. 
Later the company broke relations with 
the union and began mining coal. Those 
brought in were members of an inde- 
pendent union which John L. Lewis 
described as an “outlaw organization,” 
meaning a dual unaffiliated union. 
When the local miners attempted to 
confer with their replacements, they 


10 [bid., p. 6. 
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were greeted by gunfire, and two øf the 
unionists were killed. The killings were 
perpetrated by guards brought in by 
William J. Lester, who controlled the , 
company, to protect operations. Lester 
had been warned of the danger of his 
conduct by the Sheriff of Williamson 
County in which Herrin was located. 
He disregarded the advice. In the 
latter part of June, a contingent of 
armed miners stormed the stockade, 
after spraying it with rifle fire. The 
men behind the wall surrendered, and 
they were beaten and shot. Eighteen 
guards and strikebreakers, including 
Lester, died, making the total of twenty- 
one who perished in this attempt to 
break the union. 

After 1923, the number of strikes and 
strike participants declined sharply, but 
occasional violence, even of considerable 
size, took place during labor disputes. 
A legislative committee investigating the 
shopmen’s strike on the Missouri and 
North Arkansas Railroad, in which a 
striker was lynched on January 16, 
1923, found mobs had invaded homes 
“without due process of law and without 
legal authority,” in Harrison, Arkansas. 
No one was punished. In the 1929 tex- 
tile strikes, seven persons were killed 
and twenty-nine seriously injured as a 
result of clashes between pickets and 
strikers and strikebreakers and police. 


Tue New DEAL 


The spread of labor organization and 
labor disputes in the early years of the 
New Deal led to increased violence. 
The most notable was the rioting in San 
Francisco which followed the attempt 
to reopen the docks during the Pacific 
Coast longshoremen’s strike. After two 
were killed and many injured, on April 
5, 1934, the Governor sent state troops 
into the city for the first time in thirty- 
five years. Violent clashes between 
pickets and strikebreakers and police 
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resulted in serious injury to a large 
number and the killing of a policeman 
and a picket in Seattle, Washington. 


. Four other pickets were wounded in an 


attack upon a group of strikebreakers. 
In Portland, Oregon, the governor 
threatened to call out troops if violence 
was not ended. 

During the same year, a Minneapolis 
teamster strike necessitated the calling 
out of state troops. Serious disorder 
led to the setting up of a special police 
force, but they were attacked by pickets, 
and one of the special police was killed. 
Violence continued throughout most of 
the strike. Two strikers were killed 
during the remainder of the walkout, 
and many strikers and others were 
severely injured. The national cotton- 
textile strike was perhaps the most vio- 
lent labor dispute of 1934. Begun on 
August 31, 1934, the strike affected 
most of the areas in which cotton tex- 
tiles were produced. A gun battle be- 
tween strikers and strikebreakers in 
Georgia and South Carolina textile 
areas led to the killing of eight people. 
The militia was ordered to the strike 
zones in both states, and also in Ala- 
bama. Northern textile areas were also 
affected, and violence caused the gov- 
ernors of Rhode Island and Connecticut 
to send troops to the textile centers. 
Claims were made that more than 
10,000 soldiers had been on strike duty 
during the troubles, and that thirteen 
had been killed in various clashes, 

In the Kohler Company dispute in 
Kohler Village, Wisconsin, in 1934, the 
governor felt impelled to send the 
militia to restore order after a riot had 
caused the death of two pickets and 
injury to a larger number. Troops 
were also sent to Toledo, Ohio during 
the strike of auto workers, in the same 
year, against several stamping and 
tool companies. A clash between strik- 
ers and the militia led to the killing of 
two strikers and the wounding of several 
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others, and before the strike ended it 
was estimated that more than two 
hundred strikers and nonstrikers had 
been injured. 


THE LITTLE STEEL STRIKE 


The Little steel strike in which fifteen 
strikers and their sympathizers were 
killed and more than one hundred seri- 
ously injured was the last labor dis- 
pute in which important companies 
refused to recognize a union by signing 
of a formal contract. On the first day 
of the strike, May 25, 1937, a picket 
was shot down by a company guard of 
the Republic plant in Canton, Ohio. 
A larger and more distressing clash 
took place on Memorial Day before the 
South Chicago plant of the Republic 
Steel Company. Assuming that the 
parading strikers intended to force 
open the plant, the police attacked the 
marchers. Ten men died from blows of 
police clubs and firearms. Many others 
were seriously injured. In Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, fear of violence led Gov- 
ernor George Earle to send troops to 
protect strikers. After the killing of a 
striker before the plant of the Youngs- 


town Sheet and Tuber Company, Gov- 


ernor Martin Dewey sent troops to 
Trumbull and Warren counties. An 
estimated fifteen workers were killed in 
this strike. 


VIOLENCE AFTER THE LITTLE 
STEEL STRIKE 


The protection given labor through 
the enactment of the Wagner and Taft- 
Hartley Acts has blunted many of the 
weapons formerly used by employers in 
labor disputes. ‘The extensive use of 
private guards, hired sluggers, and com- 
pany operatives to ferret out union 
members, vividly exposed by the Senate 
Committee headed by Robert M. La- 
Follette, Jr., has led to a sharp reduc- 
tion in violence. Although the older 
type of dispute occasionally reappears 
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as in the Florida East Coast Railway 
strike, the great majority of labor dis- 
putes are not surrounded by the ex- 
treme violence of an earlier period. 
Nevertheless, it must be noted that 
violence has by no means vanished from 
the American labor scene. 

Since the end of World War IT vio- 
lence in labor disputes has appreciably 
diminished. Although serious clashes 
leading to death and serious injury 
have occasionally reappeared, consider- 
ing the number of workers covered by 
joint agreements and the level of strikes, 
violence can be said to have been 
sharply reduced. Even more hopefully, 
in several years in the 1950’s, no hom- 

‘icides resulting from strike violence 
have been reported. A large amount 
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of the serious violence which hasetaken 
place in the Jast two decades has fol- 
lowed, as in the lockout of the Toledo, 


Peoria and Western. Railroad strike, the . f 


refusal of an employer to accept current 
labor practices, or has arisen’ in the 
border states and in the South where 
resistance to recognition of union labor 
is great. One of the great contribu- 
tions of the National Labor Relations 
Board has been the virtual elimination 
of the old-fashioned labor war, resulting 
in a sharp diminution of violence in 
labor disputes. Not only are employers 
prohibited from utilizing many former 
devices to abort organization by their 
employees, but they must deal with the 
representatives of their workers in a 
proper bargaining unit. 


Violence on the Fanatical Left and Right 


By ARNOLD ForsTER 


ABSTRACT: Political violence—or, more properly, ideological 
violence—has gone hand in glove with political or ideological 
extremism through every period of American history. It has 
been the necessary weapon of the far-right crusaders and the 
far-left revolutionaries who, rejecting the electoral and con- 
stitutional processes of democracy, reach for a swift, clear, 
decisive alternative. Historically, both have failed in their 
purposes—while spilling much blood in their efforts—a failure 
due not so much to the course they have pursued as to the 
course they have rejected. 
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F violence is the refuge of unreason, 
then we must never be greatly sur- 
` prised to find violent tendencies far out 
on those political extremities of the Left 
and the Right which have exchanged 
reason for passion and mystical faith. 
Extremism of thinking and extremism of 
action are close to parallel. The “revo- 
lution” and the “holy war” are similar 
fanaticisms in which the impassioned 
ends necessarily justify any and all 
means. And history indicates that our 
Centrist constitutional democracy tends 
not so much to check as merely to frus- 
trate political unreason, to drive it into 
the hills or into the dark of night, often 
increasing its desperation and virulence. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Tracing the history of violence in the 
United States—at least with respect to 
establishing responsibility—is no simple 
task, violence by its very nature being 
beyond any simple or reasonable Jaws of 
causation, It is, rather, a kind of con- 
tagious irresponsibility which allows its 
advocates to shrug off all blame for 
specific acts frequently resulting from 
the emotions they have generated. The 
leaders of the two main branches of 
today’s Ku Klux Klan (KKK), for ex- 
ample, both have piously disavowed vio- 
lence and denied using it. One of them, 
James Venable, leader of the National 
Knights of the KKK, nonetheless told 
an Atlanta audience a few years ago 
that schools should be burned to the 
ground if necessary to prevent them 
from being integrated. The other, 
Robert Shelton, head of the United 
Klans (the largest of the KKK groups 
today), has declared: 

“We don’t advocate violence. If 
someone steps on our toes we are 
going to knock their heads off their 
shoulders.” + 

Klan leaders denied any part of the 


1 Long Island Newsday, March 27, 1965. 
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bombing of a Baptist church ine Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, in 1963, which took 
the lives of four little Negro girls, but 
a Klan speaker in St. Augustine, Florida, 
told an assembly of Klansmen: 


If they can find those fellows, they ought 
to pin medals on them. It wasn’t no 
shame they was killed.... Why? Because 
when I go out to kill rattlesnakes, I don’t 
make no difference between little rattle- 
snakes and big rattlesnakes ....I1 say 
good for whoever planted the bomb.? 


And so it goes. The Know-Nothings, 
the “Wobblies,” and the Black Muslims 
have all disavowed violence at one time 
or another—it is always someone else 
stepping on their toes—and yet Amer- 
ican history is littered with the heart- 
breaking reminders of their agitational 
words spoken on more fiery occasions. 

It is, perhaps, an almost automatic 
reaction to the thought of violence as 
the weapon of ideological fanatics to 
think immediately of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Under various leaderships the hooded 
terror has been with us for a century 
now. It provides the classic patterns 
for our study—the hatred planted and 
nurtured, the cowardice behind a mask 
(the covering of cloth or of a crowd), 
the barbarism of murder, the distrust 
of this nation’s democratic process, or 
the open contempt for its laws. The 
Klan is our showcase—but hardly our 
sole exhibit. 


The nineteenth century 


A fiercely emotional superpatriotism 
shaking America throughout the nine- 
teenth century gave birth to a series of 
huge political movements whose national 
platforms—nativist bigotry—inevitably 


2 Eyewitness account, KKK meeting, St. 
Augustine, Florida, September 1963. Also, for 
this and all other references to the KKK: 
“The Ku Klux Klans—1965," Facts -(Anti- 
Defamation League), Vol. 16, No. 3 (May 
1965). 
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produced precinct-level violence on a 
wide scale. 

The first of these, the Native Amer- 
ican party, was an anti-Catholic, anti- 
immigrant political organization strong 
in the eastern cities and manufacturing 
areas in the 1830’s and 1840’s, Rooted 
in a long history of prejudices, this 
party quickly rose to power at the time 
of an increased Irish immigration, elect- 
ing a mayor of New York in 1843 and 
sending several members to Congress. 
In Philadelphia, in 1844, a series of 
Native American party street meetings 
and parades (in which marchers were 
well armed) led to serious rioting over a 
period of three months. Two Catholic 
churches, two parochial schools, and at 
least a dozen homes owned by Catholics 
were burned to the ground. Several per- 
sons were killed and many injured. The 
militia, and eventually United States 
Cavalry and Marine units, had to be 
called to quell the uprisings. At its 
national convention in 1845, the Native 
American party excused the violence as 
defensive, claiming that Philadelphia 
mobs had put down the “foreign aggres- 
sion” of Irish Catholics, 

The Native American organization 
was followed in the 1850’s by the 
Know-Nothings—technically, the Grand 
Council of the United States of North 
America——the initial purpose of which 


was to prevent foreigners and Catholics . 


from holding political office.” But the 
devotees of the new nativism instigated 
anti-Catholic riots in dozens of Amer- 
ican cities. In May 1854, a mob marched 
on New York’s city hall, assaulting 
everyone who looked Irish. Three 
months later, St. Louis, Missouri, saw 
a 48-hour orgy of mob violence in which 
a dozen persons were killed and fifty or 
more homes belonging to Irish Catholics 
were wrecked and looted. In 1855, 


8 Gustavus Myers, History of Bigotry in the 
United States (New York: Capricorn Books, 
1960), pp. 123 ff. 
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twenty persons were killed in a two-day 


riot instigated by Know-Nothings ‘in 


Louisville. 

This was no hate fringe; for when, in 
the election of 1854, the secret and 
violent order entered the open political 
arena (under the name of “the Amer- 
ican party”), it elected governors in 
nine states and placed 104 of its mem- 
bers in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives—then a body of 234. In 
1856, former President Millard Fillmore, 
running as the Know-Nothing candi- 
date, captured almost a million votes— 
about one-fifth of the total cast. 

Nine years later, in the early months 
of the Reconstruction, the focus of 
terror’s history moved south as the 
Negro, with the founding of the first 
Klan, became the victim. By 1871, the 
invisible empire had a membership of 
over half a million, and a Congressional 
investigation that year uncovered hang- 
ings, shootings, whippings, and mutila- 
tions in the thousands. In Louisiana 
alone, two thousand persons had been 
killed, wounded, or injured in a short 
few weeks before the election of 1868. 
The commanding general of federal 
forces in Texas reported: “Murders of 
Negroes are so common as to render it 
impossible to keep accurate accounts of 
them.” # 


The early twentieth century 


Between the original KKK and the 
one that rides today lies the noteworthy 
history of the “second Klan.” With its 
heyday in the 1920’s, this one hit a 
peak membership of between four and 
five million and became a major factor 
on the national political scene, amassing 
substantial power in the North and 
West as well as in the South. Once 
again, it was political power on the 
barbaric mob level. The New York 
World reported these statistics on Klan 

4Ibid., p. 216. 
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activities within a single year (October 
1920 to October 1921): 


Four killings, one mutilation, one brand- 
ing with acid, forty-two floggings, twenty- 
seven tar-and-feather parties, five kidnap- 
pings, forty-three persons warned to leave 
town or otherwise threatened, fourteen 
communities threatened.® 


The period of the second Klan and 
the years immediately preceding World 
War I—with its war fever, its strikes 
and draft riots, and its Palmer Raids— 
constituted an era of heightened emo- 
tions and hatreds, one in which the ex- 
tremist political tempers had short fuses. 
The enemy—the anarchist, the Red, the 
capitalist oppressor, the Hun, the Jew, 
the Papist—-was carrying out his plots 
everywhere and had to be immediately 
and forcefully clubbed down (if one 
were viewing from the Right) or over- 
thrown (in the view from the Left). 
By this time the KKK had added anti- 
Semitism and anti-Catholicism to its 
race hatred. And the Communist party 
had arrived. 

It is hardly surprising, in view of 
the events in Russia in 1917, that the 
word “violence” became synonymous 
with the word “communism” in the pub- 
lic mind. According to the “conditions” 
imposed upon it by the Third Interna- 
tional, the American Communist party 
had to reject democratic parliamentari- 
anism openly in favor of violent revolu- 
tion. But the Communists in America, 
even at their peak of influence, were 
far from realizing their dreams as to 
size and power, and they were under a 
tight disciplinary control; as a result 
of these factors there had been less open 
violence under their direction, whatever 
may have been the designs of their 

. foreign mentors. 

The Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW)—in the turbulent atmosphere 

5Samuel Tenenbaum, Why Men Hate 


(Philadelphia: Jewish Book Guild of America, 
1947), p. 236 (quoting New York World). 
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of labor disputes—provided a different 
story. The IWW, the well-known Wob- 
blies, were a union, controlled by hard- 
core syndicalists, revolutionary social- 
ists who opposed political democracy, 
teaching that “a struggle must go on 
until the workers of the world organize 
as a class, take possession of the earth 
and the machinery of production and 
abolish the wage system”—a victory to 
be won by force. The Wobblies advo- 
cated sabotage as a matter of policy. 
IWW strikes saw violence against non- 
member workers as well as against 
public and private property. But as to 
our focus on “political” movements: 
these American syndicalists’ contempt 
for the democratic process kept them, 
as they vainly awaited the Revolution, 
from achieving or even trying to achieve 
any degree of political power by the 
accepted processes of the nation, 

Violence swirls about the history and 
deliberations of the Left. The Amer- 
ican Communist party itself had 
emerged (ultimately, in 1919) from a 
1912 debate within the Socialist party 
on the very question of violence as a 
social weapon—the Socialist convention 
voting overwhelmingly to expel anyone 
“who opposes political action or advo- 
cates crime, sabotage or other methods 
of violence as a weapon of the working 
class.” ê 

Much of the violence involving the 
Left, however, has resulted from the agi- 
tation of its extremist enemies. Super- 
patriots have indulged in many an orgy 
of Red-hunting, and the end result has 
been, as in most such crusades, the 
justification of violent acts. During the 
World War I hysteria, a Tulsa news- 
paper went so far as to advise its 
readers: 


If the IWW .. . gets busy in your neigh- 
borhood, kindly take the occasion to de- 


SIrving Howe, The American Communist 
Pariy (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957), p. 15. 
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crease the supply of hemp .... The first 
step in the whipping of Germany is to 
strangle the IWW’s. Kill ’em just as you 
would any other kind of a snake. Don’t 
scotch ’em; kill ’em! And kill ’em dead! 
It is no time to waste money on trials.” 


There is little doubt that the extreme 
Left has welcomed and capitalized on 
such cries from the other side, and may 
on occasions have encouraged them in 
order to foster the persecution image 
and rally naive civil libertarians to their 
side. 

The instances of organizational or 
mob violence in American history al- 
ways seem, upon reflection, shocking— 
this, in all probability, because they are 
so alien to the theory and the usual 
operation of the American political sys- 
tem with its democratic superstructure, 
its dynamic usefulness, its protection of 
enumerated human rights, and its im- 
perfect but nonetheless visible devotion 
to the values both of order and of 
change. The turbulence and repressions 

_and the resulting fears that have charac- 
terized societies in so much of the world 
are out of place here. 

It is logical, then, that our manifesta- 
tions of political violence should accom- 
pany political doctrines which assail 
democracy, which deny rights, which de- 
spise order, or which resist enlightened 
change. 

It is logical also that the forces of vio- 
lence themselves seem alien, if not exotic 
—the Klan, for example, pursuing its 
nighttime quests in ghostly Inquisitional 
robes, or the Black Muslims founding 
their “Nation” in weird, science-fiction- 
alized distortions of Mohammedanism. 
The second Klan actually reached its 
climax, in 1940, in a burst of pagan 
pageantry in which it joined with the 
German-American Bund, at the Nazis’ 


7 John P. Roche, The Quest for the Dream 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1963), 
p. 64 (quoting from the Tulsa World, Novem- 
ber 9, 1917). 
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Camp Nordland in New Jersey, to sing 
Hitler’s marching songs and burn a 
cross forty feet high. 

But even in the most “nativist” of the 
camps of violence there is something 
that might be called “un-American” in 
the truest sense of that abused word: 
an inability to come to terms with the 
American system and to take advantage 
of the unique opportunities which our 
system offers for the free expression and 
propagation of dissent. The most obvi- 
ous reason for the links between the 
espousal of violence and a contempt for 
democracy lies in the common tenden- 
cies- of crusaders and revolutionaries 
to value some impersonal abstraction 
above both the individual’s rights and 
the majority’s will. Thus, the indus- 
trial units of the syndicalists or the 
almost mystical “race” of the Klan, the 
Nazis, or the Muslims—or some such 
ineffable idealization as “God and 
Country” or “the Common Man’”—is 
glorified to the denigration of the indi- 
vidual human person and of society’s 
laws. 

While violence ultimately fails—for 
the very reason that it will not come to 
terms with American principles—it is, 
nevertheless, real, and by its nature it 
stimulates fear and heartbreak and deep 
concern, 


Mid-twentieth century 


Parallel to the rise of the new Radical 
Right since 1960, and that of the new 
Left subsequently, there has been a 
sharp increase in the interest shown 
in weaponry, military tactics, “self- 
defense,” “riot control,” and the like. 
Advertisements in gun journals across 
the country reflect a short supply of 
small arms. Much of this interest, cer- 
tainly, has been stimulated by the 
growth of the KKK, by the rise of 
“guerrilla” bands such as the Minute- 
men, and by excited advertisements for 
weapons in the hate sheets—publica- 
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tions such as The Thunderbolt, dis- 
tributed by the National States’ Rights 
Party (NSRP), a Nazilike group with 
Klan connections and a passion for 
military pageantry. 

The present era of racist violence in 
the South began in the late 1950’s, when 
it was highlighted by the dynamiting 
of a number of synagogues.* Police 
arrested five suspects, all having con- 
nections with the National States’ 
Rights Party, after a bomb tore apart 
the temple of a Reform Jewish congre- 
gation in Atlanta in October 1958. 
The police investigators- had noted 
close similarities in this bombing to 
others in Jacksonville, Miami, Nash- 
ville, and Birmingham—patterns indi- 
cating a criminal conspiracy working in 
several Southern states. The suspects 
were never convicted, though the 
weighty evidence introduced at the trial 
of one of the men provided a detailed 
picture of the religious hatred and the 
potential violence in the National States’ 
Rights Party’s activities. In the subse- 
quent renaissance of the KKK, the 
NSRP has appeared to be a militant 
ally of the hooded order. 

The current rise of the Klan was 
heralded by the race riots which rocked 
Jacksonville, Florida, on “Axe Handle 
Saturday”—August 27, 1960. Jackson- 
ville was then the target of civil rights 
“sit-in” demonstrations. From a meet- 
ing of the Jacksonville klavern of the 
Florida Knights of the Ku Klux Klan 
held earlier that week, a call went out 
to all Klan units urging them to con- 
verge on the city the following Satur- 
day. On that day, local stores reported 
brisk ‘sales of baseball bats and axe 
handles. Violence erupted and con- 
tinued sporadically for several days. 

In the three or four years that fol- 
lowed, years of increased activity—and 

8 “Anti-Semitism in the South,” Facts (Anti- 


Defamation League), Vol. 13, No. 4 (October— 
November 1958). 
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increasing progress—in civil rights, Ku 
Klux Klan membership climbed into the 
thousands for the first time in decades. 
And violence, as usual, has followed 
upon this growth, the memory of its’ 
headlines still fresh: eighteen bomb 
blasts in Negro churches and homes 
in McComb, Mississippi, alone during 
1964 (Klansmen convicted in at least 
one case); the bombing of the Birming- 
ham church in which four little Negro 
girls were killed (Klansmen arrested, 
freed); the 1964 murder of Negro edu- 
cator Lemuel Penn (four Georgia Klan 
members arrested, two tried and acquit- 
ted by an all-white jury); the 1965 
murder of Mrs. Viola Gregg Liuzzo 
(three Klan members convicted of vio- 
lating her civil rights); the murder of 
three civil rights workers in Philadel- 
phia, Mississippi (six Klansmen among 
those arrested); weeks of violent 
racial incidents in St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida, in 1964, during desegregation ef- 
forts by Dr. Martin Luther King (the 
Klan staging open parades and street. 
harangues on the scene). 

And accompanying such recent history 
have been literally thousands of cross- 
burnings—the Klan’s traditional ritual 
of terror. As always, however, the 
hooded “empire” has expressed shocked 
denials of its responsibility for such out- 
rages. But even without the evidence 
of its active participation, stand the 
words of its leaders, the pitchmen whose 
emotional exhortations are essential for 
the marshaling of a mob or the poison- 
ing of an individual mind. At about 
the time the Civil Rights Bill became 
law in 1964, Klan recruiting posters in 
Jackson, Mississippi, declared: 


If we don’t win in the next eight months, 
we're all destined for Communist slavery 
and our wives and daughters will be chat- 
tels in Mongolian and African - brothels 
.... Absolutely refuse to register or give 
up arms ... . Stock up on rifles and shot- 
guns and pistols, all of the standard make, 
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and, lots of ammunition .... Form an 
organization with next-door neighbors... . 
Be your own leader of your own household 
and make it an armed arsenal. 


It is not among the white suprema- 
cists alone that racial tensions have led 
to violent talk or violent actions. The 
Black Muslims—advocates of Negro 
supremacy—first came to national at- 
tention thirty years ago when they 
rioted in a Chicago courtroom where 
one of their members was facing 
trial on a minor charge.® Before the 
riot squad was called, one police of- 
ficer was killed and several injured, and 
the courtroom was wrecked. The Mus- 
lims today are urged to refrain from 
violence, but their seemingly cautious 
leaders still preach a crude and fantastic 
racism—that white men, the “blue-eyed 
devils,” are base, inferior, and totally 
evil—the very hate from which violence 
springs. And to this race hatred. the 
so-called “Nation of Islam” adds a 
measure of anti-Christian bigotry, and— 
like their hooded white counterparts 
—anti-Semitism. 

On the extreme Left, the leader of 
the Harlem branch of the “Progressive 
Labor Movement” has been arrested 
and charged with attempting to use the 
1964 riot in New York’s ghetto for 
violent revolutionary purposes.’° Wil- 
liam Epton had stated (according to the 
testimony of a New York City detective 
who had infiltrated the movement under 
orders) that his organization planned to 
“fight and carry arms” against the 
police and the National Guard as the 
spearhead of a proposed Negro rebel- 
lion designed to overthrow the govern- 
ment by force and violence. Epton’s 
plans, the detective further testified, 
called for the mobilization of Harlem 
residents “block by block” with ter- 

9 Cf. C. Eric Lincoln, The Black Muslims in 
America (Boston: Beacon Press, 1961). 


10 New York Times, December 1, 1965, p. 
34. 
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rorist bands being trained for guerrilla 
warfare against the police. 

The Progressive.Laborites are Marx- 
ist extremists who prefer the Peking 
“line” to that of Moscow—at least 
insofar as the Red China theorists hold 
to the necessity of war and violence to 
accomplish ultimate Communist aims. 
Testimony such as that of the New 
York police investigator is hardly sur- 
prising in view of such admitted lean- 
ings. The antidemocratic Left has 
advocated war and violence before. 


The John Birch Society 


As mentioned earlier, the recent 
period which has witnessed the resur- 
gence of the Ku Klux Klan, the rise 
of the armed Minutemen in the hills, 
and all sorts of stirrings in the various 
ideological camps has also been the time 
of an unparalleled growth on the Rad- 
ical Right. A natural question arises: 
Where do the organizations of this phe- 
nomenon stand—the John Birch Soci- 
ety, particularly—on the matters under 
consideration? Does the fear-ridden 
vision of Robert Welch arouse violent 
thought in his followers? We might ask 
the same with respect to the written 
invective of the Birchers’ Revilo P. 
Oliver or the fright-peddling orations of 
Billy James Hargis. 

First, it is important to remember 
that the Radical Right of the 1960’s 
has been, predominantly, and in the 
areas of its greatest influence and noise, 
a middle-class movement—also, a move- 
ment with quasi-religious overtones and 
with a largely suburban membership. 
Many members of this movement are 
shocked by the activities of the Klan 
and feverishly disassociate themselves 
from such things—despite their. own 
similar, almost hysterical view of cur- 
rent racial problems and their similar 
fears of an imminent Bolshevik take- 
over of America. 

But, secondly, it is important to real- 
ize that many of the manifestations of 
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the Radical Right over recent years dis- 
play a degree of violence—even if only 
a small degree—that generally has been 
considered unthinkable among the “fine, 
upstanding citizens” which the Birch 
Society claims to have at its core. Op- 
ponents of the Extreme Right have been 
threatened or harassed with anonymous 
telephone calls and poison-pen letters. 
Meetings that could not be controlled 
or swayed have been disrupted. Those 
who would not go along with this or 
that temporary Rightist fanaticism have 
been intimidated or blackballed. Char- 
acter has been maligned, dedication 
insulted, opinions censored. The late 
Adlai Stevenson was spat upon in Dallas 
by a follower of the Birchers’ General 
Edwin A. Walker. 

Violence must be a state of mind 
before it can be translated into action. 
The “nice” suburbanite may never kill 
a civil rights worker—but the impact of 
his aroused fury may differ only by 
degree. What has been produced in the 
Radical Rightist ideologues is a state 
of mind relatively fevered. The Birch 
view of the Selma civil rights march 
(“a horde of termites from all over the 
country, led by half-crazed ministers 

. in a typical demonstration of Com- 
munist activism”) would serve to arouse 
the frenzy of hooded rednecks as well as 
anything the Klan itself has whipped 
up. The actions of different persons in 
response to such propaganda would vary 
with differing personal factors, but the 
state of mind is already there. 

The California Senate Fact-Finding 
Subcommittee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, which always has been noticeably 
partial to conservative, “anti-Commu- 
nist” causes, reported, after a 1965 in- 
vestigation of the John Birch Society, 
that Robert Welch’s organization “has 
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attracted a lunatic fringe that is pow 
assuming serious proportions,” and that 
it has been “beset by an influx of emo- 
tionally unstable people, some of whom 
have been prosecuted in the courts for 
their hoodlum tactics.” * 

Extremism can and does attract such 
people, and it can instill similar atti- 
tudes in others who had not displayed 
them previously. At more than one far- 
right-wing meeting the Birch Society’s 
cry of “Impeach Earl Warren” has been 
followed by the suggestion that the 
United States Chief Justice be hanged 
or shot rather than impeached—and 
this suggestion has been met on such 
occasions with tumultuous cheers. 

It is hardly surprising that the mem- 
bers of the John Birch Society, like the 
KKK, like the IWW, and like all the 
revolutionaries and Rightist radicals of 
our history, have disdain for the proc- 
esses of democracy. The Birchers, too, 
prefer to operate outside of politics, and 
their founder and chieftain, Robert 
Welch, wrote in his famous Blue Book 
that democracy is “a fraud,” *? and “the 
worst of all forms of government.” 1° 
Such is the pattern of the state of mind 
from which violent action tends to arise. 

Such action has produced tragic blots 
on the pages of the American record in 
all times, but the pages also indicate 
that when political democracy has been 
kept strong and dynamic, political vio- 
lence has ultimately failed. It has ever 
been thus—and will be again in respect 
to the current crop of extremists on the 
Left and Right. 

11 “Un-American Activities in California: 
Thirteenth Report, 1965,” California Senate 
Fact-Finding Subcommittee on Un-American 
Activities (June 1965), p. 174. 

12 Robert Welch, Blue Book of the John 


Birch Society (Fourth Printing), p. 159. 
13 Ibid., p. xv. 
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Violence and Human Development 


By Exton B. McNett 


Axstract: For centuries, mankind has watched, helplessly, 
as his capacity for planetary destruction has outdistanced his 
ability to comprehend the reasons for human violence. In 
desperation, man has scoured the animal kingdom searching 
for a model of comportment, and he has returned, empty- 
handed, from his quest. Psychology has insisted that it has a 
clue to the crude recipe for the creation of violent individuals 
and that the analysis of violence at a personal, group, national, 
or international level must focus on the nature of the develop- 
ing human being who will—by happenstance or cold design— 
succeed to a position of leadership. The psychological struc- 
ture of the leader and of his lieutenants is a vital piece of the 
puzzle of violence both at the juvenile resort-riot level and in 
the game of cold war—-hot war bluff. Without an increased 
understanding of the forces that shape the individual, we will 
forever fail to comprehend the direction that international 
violence may take. 
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IRTH control may ultimately þe 
the only trustworthy way to limit 
the amount of violence on this planet. 
Throughout history we have tried to 
reduce the human potential for violence 
by killing as many of our fellow men as 
we could, but we are falling behind in 
the task. Somewhere, between these 
extremes of was and never was, mankind 
still seeks a middle ground on which to 
stand without fear and trembling. The 
human condition is this: we can control 
violence in some of the people all of the 
time; we can control violence in all of 
the people some of the time; and we 
have failed throughout history to con- 
trol violence in all of the people all of 
the time. f 
Perhaps violence involves so much 
_ primitive joy and raw gratification that 
the quest for its absolute control is noth- 
ing but a fool’s errand. It may well be 
that only the long-term evolutionary 
alteration of humankind will produce a 
level of wisdom and restraint sufficient 
to banish assault as a means of .com- 
municating feelings to one’s fellow man. 
It is equally possible that man has 
strayed from basic truth, has been cor- 
rupted by civilized living, and can only 
rediscover peaceful coexistence by ex- 
amining the ways of our more primitive 
brethren—-the animals. 


VIOLENCE—-FANG AND.CLAW STYLE 


An ancient adage states that man is 
distinguishable from animals primarily 
by his capacity for making trouble for 
himself. While this may be a some- 
what cynical view of the condition of 
Homo sapiens, it remains true that in 
moments of despair about human vio- 
lence we wistfully search the animal 
kingdom for moral dnd ethical guidance. 
Ever since Rousseau, we have suspected 
that the human condition is one de- 
praved by the baleful influence of high- 
rise crowding, megalopolis, breakneck 
speed, and the unremitting clamor of 
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industrial society. In the earthy esim- 
plicity of species less complex than our 
own, we have sought a sign that there 
is hope for mankind. In simplicity 
there may indeed be truth, but it is 
wildly improbable that the anthill, bee- 
hive, or monkey colony has much to 
teach modern, interplanetary, atomic 
man straining to burst the bonds of time, 
place, and person. Yet, there are some 
basic observations of animal life re- 
ported by Scott + that are worth under- 
scoring. Scott insists, for example, that 
our classic stereotypes of animal behav- 
ior simply do not square with the facts. 
Wolves, for example, are regularly ma- 
ligned; yet, the “traditional slinking, 
slavering, and treacherous animal of 
fiction corresponds only to the behavior 
of a wolf that has been recently trapped 
and is extremely frightened.” Wolf 
packs, in a natural setting, live peace- 
fully and co-operatively once a means of 
social control of aggression is estab- 
lished. 

Among dogs and wolves, the princi- 
ples of dominance and submission and 
of territoriality serve to limit the occa- 
sions on which violence occurs, Fight- 
ing is an instrument used to establish 
relative position in the social hierarchy, 
but it disappears once the rank-ordering 
is accomplished. Combat reappears, pri- 
marily, when the maturing young de- 
mand, from an aging social order, a new 
alignment of power and privilege. 

The establishment of territories for 
foraging or nesting is another means of 
preventing conflict with rival groups. 
At the edges of these territories there 
are, regularly, the “border incidents” 
typical of human nations. Conflict, it 
seems, occurs most often at the point of 
intersection of one group competing with 
another. 

Human bands have long sought to 
control and regulate violence by estab- 


1J. P. Scott, “The Anatomy of Violence,” 
The Nation (1965), pp. 200, 662-666. 
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lishing territoriality (the nation-state) 
and by dominance and submission 
(power politics). Yet, the yield has 
been no more than continuous assaultive 
conflict and a history of civilization that 
is writ excessively large with dramatic 
accounts of senseless “heroism.” Scott 
suggests that, at least in puppies, meth- 
ods of rearing the young can foster gen- 
tility in the mature animal. He has 
demonstrated the truth of this assump- 
tion by raising five hundred puppies 
while only once being bitten. His 
method was simple: the puppies were 
never punished; they were hand-carried 
from place to place from birth; and, 
whenever they appeared aggressive, he 
rendered them helpless by hoisting them 
off the floor with a firm grip under the 
belly. This method required consistent 
but gentle restraint of aggressiveness 
early in life; he reports that it worked, 
and he suggests that, with some modi- 
fication, these methods would produce 
comparable gentility in human beings. 
While techniques of child-rearing are 
important contributors to the final shape 
of adult behavior, they cannot be con- 
sidered in isolation from some measure 
of the organized-disorganized status of 
the society to which the individual must 
adjust. As Scott indicates, in an organ- 
ized, highly structured, stable society 
the “social animal” is peaceful and co- 
operative; in a society that is disorgan- 
ized and in transition, he is capable of 
the worst of destructive and violent be- 
havior. Man’s animal nature is a feeble 
excuse for violence; a more reasonable 
explanation is that the seemingly sense- 
less violence of humans may be one of 
the costs of urban living. In the ne- 
glected center of our crowded cities the 
young, unmarried, unemployed male 
product of a broken home tends to be a 
prime source of the purposeless assault 
of one human on another. Yet, when 
individuals are driven to seek out kin- 
dred restivé souls and to construct of 
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them groups with a common hostile pur- 
pose, we have all the necessary ingredi- 
ents of violence and defiance of social 
control, 

Studies of the animal kingdom have 
a limited usefulness in expanding our 
grasp of the human condition., At best, 
the lives of social animals are only an 
approximate fit to that period in human 
life when the young child is without the 
tool of language and must rely solely on 
primitive methods for expressing aggres- 
sion. As the child’s capacity for verbal, 
abstract, and symbolic responses in- 
creases, the comparison of animal and 
man no longer contains either truth or 
relevance. 


THE CREATION OF VIOLENT INDIVIDUALS 


The monster created by the legendary 
Dr. Frankenstein had to be destroyed 
because, having been spared, the psycho- 
logical trials and tribulations of child- 
hood, it failed to learn alternative, non- 
violent ways of reacting to frustration. 
In every known culture, history has 
been mute witness to the unremitting 
production of generation after genera- 
tion of Frankensteinlike citizens. The 
methods vary, but the prime ingredients 
of this bitter stew of physical destruc- 
tion of one man by another are recog- 
nizable even without a written recipe. 

How do parents in any culture delib- 
erately fashion a social Frankenstein? 
It is not a task easily accomplished 
since there is resiliency to youth that 
resists even the most horrendous of 
child-rearing circumstances. Yet, the 
steps parents must take are fairly direct, 
if not simple. 


Step 1: Have no love for the child. 


Love is a mercurial element that can 
vitiate the best of malicious intentions. 
Love topples what hate constructs. Love 
undermines rejection, softens the sting 
of anger, and dulls the edge of rage. 
Love fashions a protective cocoon that 
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shelters the individual from the full 
Love is in- 
sidious, and its workings are invisible to 
the eye. When love is absent, the child 
becomes an object like any other—an 


‘object to be used or misused as the 


needs of the parents dictate. 


. Step 2: Shape the child’s view of the 


` useful tools for this purpose. 


i 


world and people. 


Reward and punishment are the most 
The se- 
lective reward of some natural responses, 


l ` coupled with the punishment of others, 


can underscore particular dimensions of 
personality at the same moment that it 
selects others for exclusion. If selective 
reward and punishment are begun early 
enough, continued for a sufficient length 
of time, and meshed subtly with an un- 


mistakable parental example, the child 
will grow to maturity with a fixed and 


immutable perception of what consti- 


‘tutes truth and reality. The world view 


of the inexperienced and only partly 
comprehending child inevitably contains 
the image of the dominant parent whose 
philosophy of life and reaction to man- 
kind get reflected in the basic fabric of 
the child’s developing psychological life. 
Parents need only act as an interpretive 
filter of the real world; the selective ex- 
periences to which the child is exposed 
and the selective interpretation of these 
by the parents work together to fashion 


3 _a child with a unique and highly person- 


alized view of world affairs. 


Step 3: Reinforce preferred bekavior 


_ while rationalizing it. 


The child must be totally convinced 
that his reactions to people and the 
fashion in which he treats them are nat- 
ural, reasonable, correct, and not mon- 
strous. Essentially, an extremist phi- 
losophy must pulse through the veins of 
the individual if violence is to lose its 
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menacing aspect and become a neces- 
sary means to an absolutely essential 
end. The child must learn that in a 
jungle only savages survive. Addiction 
to violence on a personal; small-group, 
national, or international level must 
either be rewarded more often than it is 
punished or the punishment must seem 
undeserved and produce even greater 
dedication to a lethal life style. Vio- 
lence needs an end to justify its means, 
and if the child can come.to believe 
that his aggressive actions have a ra- 
tional base he will, in times of high anxi- 
ety, become predictably violent as a 
means of solving problems. 

Western society has always given lip- 
service to the belief that the end does 
not justify the means, It is an inter- 
esting ethical notion, but in real life 
mortals rarely live by such an unwork- 
able dictum. Perhaps the production 
of a Frankensteinlike monster requires 
simply a conscious reversal of the 
“means-ends” ethic such that the emerg- 


. -ing leader does as people do rather than 


as people say ought to be done. As far 
as the power-hungry individual is con- 
cerned, any ethic is defensible if it pro- 
duces success. 

How, then, do education and methods 
of child-rearing produce docile, non- 
aggressive, nonviolent adults? It is 
done, most often, by taking advantage of 
the dependent, helpless nature of the 
growing child. A set of expectations is 
established for the child, and a model is 
outlined of the kind of person he must 
strive to become. Then, the average 
child is exposed to pain, fear, depriva- 
tion; and isolation from others if he 
behaves in a nonacceptable manner. At 
the same time, he is praised and re- 
warded for approved behavior. These 
externally applied punishments produce, 
in the human animal, psychological re- 
actions of guilt, fear, anxiety, a sense of 
loss‘ and alienation from others, and 
feelings of rejection. It is from these 
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_ internal emotional experiences that the 
child’s self-image and self-esteem are 
formed. 

This simplified schematic view of hu- 
‘man development has one very serious 
limitation. The psychological reaction 
of the child to the internal and external 
-events and pressures in his life is not 
always a direct or straight-line arrange- 
ment in which stimuli X predictably pro- 
duces reaction Y. The psyche of the 
child is not a mechanical’ system in 
which a known amount of push is auto- 
matically counterbalanced by. a fixed 
amount of pull. Human beings are 
capable of distorting reality into shapes 
and forms that have a nightmare quality 
about them; human beings “process” 
their reactions through a complex psy- 
chological apparatus that allows seem- 
ingly incompatible and opposite reac- 
tions to issue from what appear to ‘be 
identical, or at least similar, life cir- 
cumstances, 

Hollywood was so enthralled by the 


discovery of this psychological fact that 


it produced an appalling series of Grade- 
B movies.in which the central theme was 
always the same—of a pair of siblings, 
one became a priest and the other, a 
gangster chieftain. The dramatic con- 
flict between the two and the puzzling 
suggestion that both had issued from 
the same seed and the same squalid 
environment provided the dramatic de- 
. nouement of the film: The psychologi- 
cal truth, of course, is that each indi- 
vidual is unique and that the “environ- 
ment” is an inert substance until it is 
mixed with the volatile chemicals of a 
` particular and peculiar psychological 
structure and stirred briskly by fate. 
Thus, the five-and-ten-cent variety of 
psychological generalization about the 
“mentality” of world leaders is, typi- 
cally, grossly and frighteningly in error. 
Producing two psychological peas in a 
pod is beyond the capability of any 
known science. 
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Growinc Up VIOLENT 


Violence on a planetary scale ought to 
be the most frightening possibility any 
of us could imagine; yet, our immediate 
anxieties are most often triggered by 
reports of teen-agers and young persons 
rioting across the face of the land. The 
dynatnics of group violence among teen- 
agers can be. instructive of violence in 
other groups, as the kind and quality of 
organization of basic impulses, rather > 
than the fact of teen-agedness, is the key - 
to group violence. z 

According to the psychotherapist | 
Rhoda Lorand, groups of young people 
riot as one means of dealing with a col- 
lection of personal and social pressures 
for which no other workable outlet is 
provided by the society—pressures such - 
as a lack of confidence in their own 
masculinity, a need to discharge sexual 
excitement, or a deep-seated hostility 
toward parents and the adult model dic- - 
tated by society. This analysis of the 
impulses expressed in “group acting-out” 
of basic problems and urges may or may 
not be accurate, and in no instance ' 
could we blithely assume that such an 
interplay of dynamic forces is typical of 
all members of a mob. Our concern is 
less with the personal dynamics of the 
individual members of a mob than with 
the chemistry of how these individual 
patterns of behavior get translated into - 
violent group action. 

The loosely federated mass of young 
people at a jazz festival or resort area— 
each of whom is there because he an- 
ticipates that “that’s where the action 
is’—needs only the addition of alcohol 
to begin the transformation from mass 
to mob. It was once said that an indi- 
vidual’s conscience is best defined as 
that part of the personality soluble in 
alcohol. As alcohol dissolves inhibitions, 
those persons in the crowd with the 
least self-confidence, the least self-con- 
trol, and the greatest need to “be some- 
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one” become visible as they impulsively 
act out their problems in a primitive, 
childish, and aggressive fashion. These 
first daring, violent, or defiant outbursts 
surge through the milling crowd and 
strike a responsive chord in a second 
wave of young persons who, stimulated 
by seeing in action the inclinations, 
urges, and impulses they themselves 
have barely been able to contain, soon 
join the melee. And they join it with a 
vigor that outdoes the initiators. The 
members of this second wave of vio- 
lence are unaware that the search for an 
excuse (someone else started it) for the 
open expression of violence is what has 
led them to be an “innocent” bystander 
at the scene of the action. Statistically, 
these innocent bystanders are most nu- 
merous, and they form the bond be- 
tween a series of isolated incidents and 
the final mob ugliness. 

Shortly, the fingers of riot reach out 
to the remaining onlookers—young peo- 
ple who now and then slip out of char- 
acter and do foolish things when swept 
along by the tide of excitement that 
washes over their usually well-controlled 
impulse systems. It is at this point in 
time that the thinness of the veneer of 
civilization becomes most apparent. 
What we learn from history is that there 
never existed a time free of cruelty and 
violence and that any age is capable of 
becoming the worst that mankind has 
ever known, once the veneer of self-con- 
trol is removed. 


A TIME OF JUVENILES 


Eric Hoffer observed that “history is 
made by men who have the restlessness, 
impressionability, credulity, capacity for 
make-believe, ruthlessness, and self- 
righteousness of children.” ? He sug- 
gests that it is a reasonable assumption 
—given the average life expectancy of 
past eras—that the invention of the 


2Eric Hoffer, “A Time of Juveniles,” 
Harpers, Vol. 230 (June 1965), p. 238. 


wheel and the calendar, the chivalry 
and romanticism of knights in armor, 
and the savagery of every recorded his- 
torical epoch may well be the work of 
the “juvenile mentality.” Even the 
ranks’ of elders may be populated by 
persons who grew older but never grew 
up. Perhaps whole societies can come 
to act and think like juveniles if they 
are directed by leaders who personally 
epitomize this mentality and capitalize 
on the promise of unfettered impulse ex- 
pression for all. The drums, the bugles, 
the uniforms, and the posturings of 
humanity—the deadly serious playing- 
of-soldiers—appears in every age. Hof- 
fer suggests that the juvenile turn of 
mind can be produced in an otherwise 
mature adult whenever that adult—be 
he immigrant, deprived citizen, civilian 
becoming soldier, or serf becoming free 
man—finds himself enmeshed in a mode 
of existence or state of in-betweenness of 
the adolescent. Perhaps the state of 
in-betweenness is the devil, and, per- 
haps, we are witnessing Hoffer’s time of 
juveniles reborn. A society that must 
call out the National Guard in order to 
control its youth is an unappetizing soci- 
ety, indeed. 

There is a quotation from the psy- 
chologist, Shakespeare, that contains the 
nub of difficulty in our attempt to erase 
violence, 


First Servant: Why then we shall have a 
stirring world again, This peace is nothing, 
but to rust iron, increase tailors, and breed 
ballad makers, 

SECOND SERVANT: Let me have war, say I; 
it exceeds peace as far as day does night; 
it’s spritely, awaking, audible, and full of 
vent. Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy; 
mulled, death, sleepy, insensible. . . . 


SHAKESPEARE, Cortolanus 


MANAGING THE MEDUSA 


If violence is a function of complicated 
individual psychic processes, what can 
be done to manage the various forms in 
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whioh it will rear its ugly head? It 
would be unrealistic to hope that child- 
rearing procedures will ever be systema- 
tized and regulated by a controlled edu- 
cational process designed to eliminate 
violence in cultures the world over. 
Societies of every sort will continue to 
supply the world with potentially vio- 
lent citizens. The challenge is to man- 
age the expression of aggression in adults 
who can no longer be controlled by the 
simple devices of childhood. 

Violence tends to be a pastime of the 
young, and no society has succeeded in 
the search for an adequate substitute 
for it. William James’ suggestion of a 
Moral Equivalent of War exactly de- 
scribes the dimensions of the problem 
we face: 


For the young, life needs to be defined in 
terms of the strenuous, the vivid, the in- 
tense. Life is to be conceived in such 
heroic terms that, in comparison with it, 
the heroism of war will offer no charms. 
It is doubtful whether a peaceful way of 
living will be achieved for modern man in 
terms of the traditional hymn writers’ con- 
ception of peace as a region of lilies in the 
green pastures beside a murmuring brook. 
The old, the sick, the tired can be charmed 
by such visions; the young, the tough, and 
the resolute cannot. They will have their 
danger; they will have their struggle 
against obstacles.® : 


The preferred means of managing vio- 
lence—prevention—may also be only a 
pipe dream. Fritz Redl once said that 
prevention, in its simplest form, means 
do not poison the soup. Thus, the pre- 
vention of violence may require correc- 
tion of the conditions that produce the 
frustration that finds its outlet in as- 
sault and physical injury. Prevention, 
at another level, means detecting those 
among us most subject to uncontrolled 
violent expression and altering their 
personal adjustment or life circum- 

3 William James, 
(1911). 
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stances—keeping the socially sick from 
becoming even sicker. To date, the best 
we seem able to accomplish is a kind of 
fire-brigade psychology in which we get 
to the conflagration shortly after the 
barn has burned down. 

We cannot prevent what we cannot 
comprehend, and the older generation 
has yet to understand that times are 
different—that their musty memories of 
their own youth are a confused guide to 
the future. We have become the un- 
willing victims of the speed with which 
cultural change is taking place and we 
have become an Uncomfortable Genera- 
tion. What has been lost to us is the 
comfort of slow-motion change that 
once gave us enough time to adjust, 
adapt, and come to terms. We have lost 
sympathy with the needs, anxieties, and 
frustration of the modern young and 
have forgotten that, throughout history, 
violence has been an anguished outcry of 
the hopeless, the frightened, and the in- 
secure. To prevent is not the same as 
to stifle or ignore. We must find a 
means to render less alien this new gen- 
eration, the placard-bearing, social-pro- 
testing, civilly disobedient segment of 
our social fabric. 


THE EXCUSE FOR VIOLENCE ` 


Violence has always cloaked itself in 
the garments of some means of making 
it legitimate. In defense of violence, 
man has insisted that he was provoked 
beyond all human endurance; he has 
stated that he was not responsible by 
reason of insanity; he has pointed out 
that he acted only in self-defense; he 
has claimed that honor and manhood 
required violent response; he has main- 
tained that he never intended to pro- 
duce the outcome that occurred; he has 
said that what he did was for the ulti- 
mate good of society; and he has felt, 
if not said, that his actions were ines- 
capably necessary given the situation in 
which he found himself. Theoretically, 
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these reasons are an inadequate apology 
for human violence; in real life, these 
explanations are a valuable catalogue of 
excuses for destruction of one’s fellow 
man, 

Every society manages to teach a cer- 
tain proportion of its members that 
these reasons for violence are acceptable 
and sensible explanations for recourse 
to injury of one’s fellow man, If we 
teach some of our young that nonvio- 
lence is a luxury to be afforded only 
when conflict is not intense, then vio- 
lence will never be dropped from the 
repertoire of human responses because, 
in certain circumstances, crime does 
pay, and may even be pleasurable. 
Physical assault too often produces ex- 
actly the outcome for which it was de- 
signed. Children bully one another and 
get away with it; adults threaten one 
another and achieve their goals; parents 
encourage violence in their children in 
conscious and unconscious ways; society 
rewards violence if it is conducted in 
good taste and is a means to a socially 
agreed-upon end; and subtle forms of 
social blackmail have long been an im- 
portant aspect of man’s interpersonal 
relations both on an individual and 
international level. 


VIOLENCE AND LEADERSHIP 


Mob violence, while distressing, and 
often fatal when it reaches its frenetic, 
fever pitch, remains a fairly isolated 
and infrequent event. Our anxiety is 
misplaced if it dwells for long on mob 
destruction, because the primary issue 
to be resolved is that of the violent 
leader who stimulates to action the im- 
pulses of those who would be less vio- 
lent if not provoked. 

If the urge to power among the ma- 
ture is substituted for the beery motiva- 
tion of the young, we can assemble a 
fatal equation. Political violence is far 
more dangerous than the panty-raids of 
the young. Our larger and more com- 
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plex cultures demand cultured and so- 
phisticated forms of violence in the 
service of power; the less “developed” 
the national unit, the more convenient 
and comfortable it is to wear the shroud 
of raw and apparent violence. It is in 
the setting of an emerging country that 
the leader makes his most visible con- 
tribution to the aggressive course of 
human affairs, but his influence is no 
less real in sophisticated cultures. 

The leaders of people do not issue 
from the common mold of men; they 
tend, rather, to be drawn from among 
those deviates from the average whose 
personal charisma matches closely the 
needs and spirit of the times. Leaders 
with the unique ability to draw the 
human race willingly down the path to 
its eventual destruction must—in this 
view of humanity—have assembled a 
collection of personal characteristics 
and ways of behaving that fit the tem- 
per of the times and match the age in 
which they live. The nature of their 
developing years is a critical factor in 
understanding their response to the state 
of the world. f 

Despite the insistence of some the- 
orists that the complex and highly in- 
terdependent organization of society 
acts to emasculate the forceful leader 
and render him powerless, it must be 
noted that even the advice and counsel 
of political associates must finally be 
shaped into a decision by one man. In 
truth, leaders rarely surround themselves 
with followers who are openly critical 
of their personality, life style, and de- 
cision-making techniques; leaders tend, 
rather, to establish a decision-making 
environment with a great deal of built- 
in consensus. The violent leader as- 
sures himself at least of sympathy and 
support and, often, of carte blanche for 
his actions. In so doing, the leader is 
less the victim of bad advice from 
others than he is the manufacturer of 
final consensus. 
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Thus, group violence—at either the 
mob or the national level—has a series 
of preconditions which weld the needs 
of the group to the personality and 
psychological structure of the leader. 
These psychological forces become an 
inseparable part of the current political 
and national conditions that define the 
direction that events will take. The 
conclusion stressed here is that the com- 
prehension of individual or group vio- 
lence will continue to be a mystery if 
the form of development of human per- 
sonality and the form to which human 
psychic structure can be modeled are 
treated as nothing more than an annoy- 
ing gadfly pestering the concept of 
large-scale violence. 

The complexity of the human psyche 
has made it so forbidding an area of 
exploration that modern theorists have 
discounted human personality as an im- 
portant influence in the affairs of man- 
kind. It is, indeed, an alien concoction 
and .one not easily digested by the po- 
litico-economic-sociological theorists of 
this generation. Yet, denying that the 
psychological nature of man has rele- 
vance in understanding human violence 
has produced only a bankrupt and bar- 
ren vision of the future of humanity. 
Man’s psychic nature cannot remain an 
unknown in the equation of violence or 
we will find ourselves presiding over the 
dissolution of the human race. 

In the course of development of the 
hostile human being destined for lead- 
ership, we see an organism fashioned to 
perceive a world composed primarily of 
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threatening elements—threatening to 
him as a person and threatening to his 
conception of the way things ought to be 
in the world. The threat so visible to 
such a person is reacted to rapidly, in- 
tensely, and violently. Thus, his violent 
response happens easily, it happens 
often, and it needs little provocation. 
Faced with threat, the aggressive leader 
has few alternative forms of response at 
his command and, being incapable of 
tolerating stress, he falls back rapidly on 
the only response that has served him 
faithfully in the past. Cornered, he is 
incapable of a rational judgment free 
of the urge to aggrandizement or the 
impulse to strike out and destroy those 
he perceives as plaguing him with anxi- 
ety. 

We are rapidly approaching that point 
in time when the fate of humanity will 
be cradled in the sweating palm of just 
such a person. At this fatal juncture in 
the history of man we may pay sorely if 
we fail to recognize that violence and 
human development are twin facets of 
the same basic process. The dehuman- 
ized study of violence is very much like 
pretending that “things” and “abstract 
conceptions” of political-economic-social 
events have an existence all their own, 
and should be called “living” systems. 

I think that the historians of 1984 
will conclude that “the proper study of 
man is mankind.” I am convinced that 
an understanding of the pattern of hu- 
man development is the key that will 
one day suggest a workable plan for 
controlling violence in Homo sapiens. 


_ SUPPLEMENT 


Recent Thinking on Economic Growth 
and Fluctuations 


By ELMER C. Bratt 


HE study of economic change in 

recent years has clearly moved 
toward models of sustainable advance 
at an optimal rate. The objectives to- 
ward which thinking has moved are 
clear: a better understanding of the 
foundations of growth, partly with the 
hope of optimizing it, and the provision 
of a basis for greater stability. Think- 
ing has thus been purposeful, but, at 
the same time, as we shall see, theo- 
retical analysis has been stressed to an 
increasing extent, especially in the study 
of growth. 


GROWTH 


Ten years ago the prevailing theo- 
retical idea on growth involved a com- 
parison of the natural rate of growth 
with a rate representing an equilibrium 
between the rate of saving and capital 


1 This is founded on ideas developed in- 
dependently by Harrod and Domar. See R. F. 
Harrod, Towards a Dynamic Economics (Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Company, 1948) and 
Evsey D. Domar, Essays in the Theory of 
Economic Growth (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957). A very helpful more 
recent explanation will be found in R. F. 


requirements. By the natural rate of 
growth is meant the advance that eco- 
nomic and other resources make pos- 
sible. Analysis of the natural rate has 
all but monopolized the attention of 
economists in recent years. 

In other words, concern has centered 
on supply availability. Supply sources 
appear to be subject to a reasonably 
stable advance. Since growth is limited 
by available supply, it provides a sat- 
isfying control.? Demand, as reflected 
in nonsaved income, is subject to no such 
limitation. What demand may be de- 
pends on human decisions, and no in- 


Harrod, “Domar and Dynamic Economics,” 
Economic Journal, Vol. LXIX (September 
1959), p. 455. The idea represents a dy- 
namized version of what has been called the 
multiplier-accelerator model. 

2 We recognize that “resources” and “supply 
availability” are vague terms, but they are 
employed here in the interest of simplicity. 
Their significance should become clear to the 
reader in the following section. What is in-’ 
volved is a combination of resources which 
can be effectively employed in a given period 
of time. Another term, while far from 
definitive, which may be helpful in view of 
its wide usage is productive capacity. 
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ference so far is available to indicate 
that*demand will move forward in as 
stable an advance as supply sources 
appear to do. 


THE RISE IN PRODUCTIVE Factors 
AND GROWTH 


For twenty years the analysis of input 
(supply) factors has represented a 
widely accepted method of evaluating 
growth of the aggregate economy. The 
model employed has been simple, rep- 
resenting labor only as the specifically 
measured input factor. Labor weekly 
hours have usually been considered 
separately from the number of workers, 
but all other input has been represented 
by dividing output, usually represented 
by deflated gross national product 
(GNP), by total man-hours.® 

Output per man-hour came to be 
known as a measure of “productivity.” 
Although its short-period fluctuation has 
been rather erratic, over the longer 


term a distinct tendency has been. 


clearly visible. Deductions from the 
productivity trend are highly empirical, 
although some rationalizations as to im- 
portant determining factors have fre- 
quently been made. The total pro- 
ductivity, so derived, has been dubbed 
the “residual” or even “the measure of 
our ignorance.” ‘The fact is that total 


3 The man-hours may be weighted or un- 
weighted. Certain exclusions, such as govern- 
ment workers and their product, have some- 
times appeared desirable. One of the earliest 
published studies of the method was by 
Everett E. Hagen and Nora B. Kirkpatrick, 
“The National Output at Full Employment 
in 1950,” American Economic Review, Vol. 
XXXIV (September 1944), p. 472. The 
National Planning Association develops its 
“judgment” forecast by this method; see their 
National Economic Projections to 1975/76, 
Report No. 65-2. (Washington, D.C., August 
1965). For a fuller discussion of the method, 
see Elmer C. Bratt, Business Cycles and Fore- 
casting (5th ed.; Homewood, UL: Richard D. 
Irwin, 1961), pp. 103-119. 
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productivity represents different input 
factors, and their movements may be 
largely unrelated. 

John Kendrick pioneered in breaking 
down the total productivity measure- 
ment.* He distributed total productivity 
between labor and capital by using the 
market value of their services as weights. 
Clearly, as Kendrick and many other 
economists have recognized, capital and 
labor are only two of some dozen im- 
portant types of input. Edward Denison 
took on the task of segregating total 
productivity change among important 
input ‘factors: in addition to reproduc- 
ible capital, employment, and hours of 
work, he isolated education, age and sex 
composition and other quality factors in 
the Jabor force, land, and a residual he 
identified as the “advance of knowl- 
edge.”> Wherever possible he esti- 
mated input by use of actual or in- 
dicated market shares, and where such 
data were not available he drew con- 
clusions from the best information he 
could find. On the basis of the in- 
dicated inputs, he generalized as to what 
changes in growth would be the result 
of any modification of the input factors. 

In the growth analysis, the center 
of attention has been on a search for a 
design which would describe the nature 


4John W. Kendrick, Productivity Trends 
in the United States (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1961); Solomon Fabri- 
cant, “Basic Facts on Productivity Change” 
(New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Occasional Paper 63, 1959). 

5 Edward F. Denison, The Sources of 
Economic Growth in the United States and 
the Alternatives Before Us. (New York: 
Committee For Economic Development, Sup- 
plementary Paper No. 13, 1962); an effort 
to cover somewhat the same ground (although 
omitting some of the sources Denison in- 
cudes) integrated into a production function 
has just been made by Zvi Griliches in 
“Production Functions in Manufacturing: 
Some Preliminary Results,” to be published in 
a forthcoming National Bureau of Economic 
Research volume, in the “Research in In- 
come and Wealth” series. 
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of the aggregate production function.® 
This work has been significantly stimu- 
lated by a Von Neumann paper pub- 
lished twenty years ago, in which Von 
Neumann demonstrated a uniform ex- 
pansion function under the conditions 
that all inputs can be expanded in un- 
limited quantities and that consump- 
tion occurs only in the process of pro- 
duction.” Furthermore, he was able to 
show that, under the conditions of his 
model, the growth rate will equal the 
interest rate. Clearly, it would seem 
that important truths about growth 
could be developed by studying ag- 
gregate production functions. 

The difficulty with the Harrod-Domar 
relationship between the supply-gen- 
erated natural rate of growth and de- 
mand-generated, saving-investment bal- 
ance is that it proved too much. Any 
slight deviation in the saving or in- 
vestment rate would set off a cumulative 
decline or rise which corresponds poorly 
with most of our history. The delicate 
balance, which came to be known as a 
“Inife-edge,” was definitely shown by 


Solow not to correspond with the typical ` 


behavior of reasonable aggregate pro- 
duction functions.’ 


6 If this strikes the reader as a modified 

repeat of Pearls pitch for a symmetrical 
logical curve—see Raymond Pearl, The 
Biology of Population Growth (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1925)—-he should be warned 
of major differences: as yet no function has 
come to be accepted as pre-eminent; much 
of the study is on the design of the function; 
and due to the severe data requirements, 
econometric testing of the new production 
functions has been handicapped. 
_ TJ. Von Neumann, “A Model of General 
Economic Equilibrium,” Review of Economic 
Studies, Vol. XIII (1945-46), p. 1; D. G. 
Chapernowne, “A Note on J. Von Neumann’s 
Article on ‘A Model of Economic Equilib- 
rium,’” Review of Economic Studies, Vol. 
XIII (1945-46), p. 10. 

8 Robert M. Solow, “A Contribution to the 
Theory of Economic Growth,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Vol. 70 (February 
- 1956), p. 65. 
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A number of articles on the aggregate 
production function and its relatitn to 
growth followed.® Space does not permit 
a summarization of all of the ideas 
developed. In general, however, it can 
be said that classical ideas were rigidly 
adhered to: notably, perfect competition 
and the determining influence of mar- 
ginal costs and productivity. No one, 
of course, believed that he was repro- 
ducing reality. However, all theory nec- 
essarily depends on simplifying assump- 
tions. As long as the final results are 
not very sensitive to the simplifying 
assumptions made, the assumptions may 
be justified. The authors seldom delved 
into the extent to which their conclu- 
sions were biased by the artificiality 
of assumptions made. 

Many models assume a one- or at 
most a two-product economy. ‘This 
is equivalent to assuming high uni- 
formity in growth which surely poorly 
fits the real world as we have known it. 
Such assumptions may in the end prove 
to have been rewarding because of the 
logical insights provided, but their net 
achievement cannot be readily assessed 
at this time. The many detailed con- 
clusions, involving narrowly restricted 
conditions, may or may not be found of 
importance when a bridge has been built 
to the real world. 


AGGREGATE PRODUCTION FUNCTIONS 


The Cobb-Douglas production func- 
tion has played a major part in the 
mathematical analysis of the relation 
of input factors to growth.2° This is a 


3 See A. A. Walters, “Production and Cost 
Functions: An Econometric Survey,” Econo- 
metrica, Vol. 31 (January-April 1963), p. 1, 
which lists 345 items in the bibliography; 
F. H. Hahn and R. C. O. Matthews, “The 
Theory of Economic Growth: A Survey,” 
The Economic Journal, Vol. LX XIV (Decem- 
ber 1964), p. 779, which lists 242 items. Not 
all of these references relate to aggregate 
production functions, but many of them do. 

10 See Paul Douglas, presidential address to 
the American Economic Association, “Are 
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linear geometric function of labor and 
capital: 
Y = ALK’, 


where Y is deflated output, A is total 
productivity, £ is total labor input, K 
is total capital input, and a + b= 1. 
So far, there has been a tendency to 
employ this function or a modification 
of it in econometric studies. In a 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
Conference in October 1965, there was a 
remarkable, but not unanimous, agree- 
ment that the a and b weights are ap- 
proximately 3 and 4, respectively, which 
was approximately Douglas’s original 
contention.1? Without extension to in- 
put factors other than labor and capital, 
however, this kind of analysis gets no 
more deeply into the sources of growth 
than John Kendrick did in his classic 
measurement of capital and labor 
productivity.4? 

The Cobb-Douglas function assumes 
no substitution of capital for labor or 
vice versa. This is undoubtedly un- 
realistic. To overcome this deficiency, 
a model with constant elasticity of sub- 
stitution between capital and labor has 





There Laws of Production?”, American 
Economic Review, Vol. XXXVIIL (March 
1948), p. 1. Douglas had openly advocated 
the Cobb-Douglas function since he~ and 
C. W. Cobb published the original article, 
“A Theory of Production,” in the American 
Economic Review, Vol. XVIII (March 1928), 
p. 139. 

11 Marc Nerlove has summarized the rela- 
tive capital and labor elasticities for some 
dozen American measurements and for about 
twice as many in foreign countries in “Statis- 
tical Production Functions: A Selective Re- 
view,” presented at a National Bureau of 
Economic Research Conference in October 
1965 and to be published in a “Research in 
Income and Wealth” series volume. 

12 This is notably true of papers presented 
by Zvi Griliches and by Robert Eisner: 
“Production Functions in Manufacturing: 
Some Preliminary Results” and “Capital and 
Labor in Production: Some Direct Estimates.” 
For publication details see ftn. 11. 

13 Kendrick, op. cit. 
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become widely popular. Results from 
attempts to fit such a function have 
been very erratic. The constant-elas- 
ticity assumption apparently is too 
restrictive. 

Rather than assuming a zero elas- 
ticity of substitution between capital 
and labor, as in the Cobb-Douglas func- 
tion, or a unitary elasticity, as in con- 
stant elasticity of substitution, Kendrick 
and Sato derived an approximation of 
the elasticity by developing a fitted 
relationship to data on the United States 
economy.* They assumed the tech- 
nological improvement factor in the 
economy may be measured by Euler’s 
theorem, equalling output divided by 
the sum of capital weighted by rate of 
return and labor weighted by the wage 
rate. By use of this measurement, they 
came up with an estimated elasticity of 
substitution between capital and labor 
of 0.6. Their equation would seem to 
be a basis for estimating potential 
growth available from inputs of capital 
and labor. 

Many other ideas on the development 
of growth potential from capital and 
labor input have been proposed." We 


14 John W. Kendrick and Ryuzo Sato, 
“Factor Prices, Productivity, and Economic 
Growth,” American Economic Review, Vol. 
LIII (December 1963), p. 974. 

15A few illustrations may be in order. 
(1) Induced bias in technical progress as 
developed by C. Kennedy and others: see 
C. Kennedy, “Induced Bias in Innovation and 
the Theory of Distribution,” Economic Jour- 
nal, Vol. LXXIV (September 1964), p. 541. 
(2) A technical progress function as de- 
veloped by Kaldor: see Nicholas Kaldor, “A 
Model of Economic Growth,” Economic Jour- 
nal, Vol. LXVII (December 1957), p. 591. 
(3) The treatment of raw materials: see 
Evsey D. Domar, “On the Measurement of 
Technological Change,” Economic Journal, 
Vol. LXXI (December 1961), p. 709. (4) 
Neutral technological progress: see Ken-Ichi 
Inada, “Economic Growth Under Neutral 
Technical Progress,” Econometrica, Vol. 32 
(January-April 1964), p. 101. (5) In- 
creasing returns: see C. E. Ferguson, “Sub- 
stitution, Technical Progress, and Returns to 
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can consider only (1) “earning by 
doing” and (2) “embodiment of pro- 
ductivity change in new capital installa- 
tions.” (1) Kenneth Arrow has sug- 
gested that instead of technological 
change being autonomous, it is endoge- 
nous to the extent that cumulative gross 
investment is an explanatory variable.'¢ 
It would seem that this idea is worth 
testing more fully against empirical data. 
(2) A major argument now exists as to 
the extent to which productivity changes 
are embodied in mew capital installa- 
tions only." Denison argues that the 
assumption of full embodiment of pro- 
ductivity improvements in new capital 
expenditures is unlikely and actually 
unimportant as. he believes that the 
average age of capital remains quite 
constant. Solow points to the fact that 
with full embodiment one may assume 
labor and capital to be fully substitut- 
able before capital goods take concrete 
form, but not after. A convenient as- 
sumption, it would seem, has been ac- 
cepted because it is convenient without 
too much concern about what happens 
in the real world. Perhaps this rep- 
resents one of the greatest weaknesses 
of mathematical production functions 
which are factually checked efter formu- 
lation, but not before. . 

The embodied argument brings us 
back to the question of the importance 
of the demand side of growth. Bert 
Hickman presents evidence to show that, 
according to his analysis, a‘ declining 





Scale,” American Economic Review, Vol. LV 
(May 1965), p. 296. 

16 See Kenneth J. Arrow, “The Economic 
Implications of Learning by Doing,” Review 
of Economic Studies, Vol. 29 (1962); p. 155. 

17 See particularly Robert M. Solow, “Tech- 
nical Progress, Capital Formation and Eco- 
nomic Growth,” American Economics Review, 
Vol. LIT (May 1962), p. 76; Capital Theory 
and The Rate of Return (Amsterdam: North- 
Holland, 1963); and Edward F. Denison, 
“The Unimportance of the Embodied Ques- 
tion,” American Economic Review, Vol. LIV 
(March 1964), p. 90. 
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capital output ratio is to be expected in 
the United States during the cofning 
decade, and that this will mean a 
tendency for investment expenditure to 
be at too low a level to maintain full 
employment.7* Solow argues that quick- 
ening may offset widening; that the 
paradox between actual and potential 
output is solved if full substitution be- 
tween labor and capital takes place be- 
fore capital takes concrete form. Pos- 
sibly, a similar conclusion could be 
reached by recognition of the dispro- 
portionate rise now occurring in modern- 
ization investment. The lower increase 
in net capital stock represented by a 
decline in the capital-output ratio would 
be offset by increasing replacement. 
This would mean a lowering in thé 
average life of capital, as opposed to 
Denison’s position, but is he certain 
that the average life is constant in view 
of the possibility of increasing obsoles- 
cence? ` 


Lone SWINGS or Kuznets CYCLES 


In getting back to the demand in- 
fluence on growth, we are naturally led 
to the problem of long swings. Some 
authors have been concerned about the 
difference between aggregative produc- 
tion functions in the near and long 
term, but usually the thinking has been 
about the long term only.’® In getting 
at growth variations over the next ten 
years, say, demand factors are ascend- 
ant. We know that periods of deficient 
growth occur and that they are related 
to demand factors, but the degree to 
which they are recurrent and what they 
are is still a matter of substantial debate. 
The most interesting work on ‘this 

18 Bert G. Hickman, Investment Demand 
and US. Economic Growth (Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1965). 

19 As an illustration of shorter-term think- 
ing, see Richard R. Nelson, “Aggregate Pro- 
duction Functions and Medium-Range Growth 


Projections,” American Economic Review, 
Vol. LIV (September 1964), p. 575. 
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problem in recent years has related to 
the extent to which financial factors are 
responsible.2° It would appear that 
financial behavior has been more con- 
tractionary in seriously depressed con- 
ditions than in-minor recessions. The 
more common explanation is in relation 
to demographic factors or in relation 
to long lags between actual and desired 
capital stocks.” Irma Adelman has 
recently found negative results in testing 
by spectral analysis with respect to the 
existence of long swings, but her re- 
sults have been responsibly questioned.?? 


THE PROBLEM OF AGGREGATION 
AND DISAGGREGATION 


No notable progress in the general 
understanding of macroeconomics has 
occurred in recent years. In fact, one 
might argue that thinking with respect 


20See Milton Friedman and Anna J. 
Schwartz, “Money and Business Cycles,” 
. Review of Economics and Statistics Supple- 
ment (February 1963), p. 55, and 4 Monetary 
History of the United States 1867-1960 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1963) ; Hyman P, Minsky, “Longer Waves in 
Financial Relations: Financial Factors in the 
More Severe Depressions,” American Eco- 
nomic Review. (May 1964), p. 324; Simon 
Kuznets, Capital in the American Economy: 
Its Formation and Financing (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1961), chaps. q 
and 8. 

21 Most important -recent work: Moses 
Abramovitz, Evidences of Long Swings in 
Aggregate Construction since the Civil War 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1964); Richard A. Esterlin, “Long Swings in 
US. Demographic and Economic Growth: 
Some Findings on the Historical Pattern,” 
unpublished; Bert G. Hickman, “The Postwar 
Retardation: Another Long Swing in the 
Rate of Growth?”, American Economic Re- 
view, Vol. LIII (May 1963), p. 490. 

22 Irma Adelman, “Long Cycles—Fact or 
Artifact?”, American Economic Review, Vol. 
LV (June 1965), p. 444; M. Melnyk has ques- 
tioned her methods and results in “Some 
Statistical Methods in the Study of Long 
Swings,” to be published in the American 
Statistical Association’s Proceedings of the 
Business and Economic Section, 1965. 
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to the influence of disproportionality 
has been muddied by prevailing assump- 
tions in many production functions that 
all divisions of the aggregate move at 
the same rate.”* . 

Important advances, on the other 
hand, are beginning to be made in build- 
ing bridges between the total and the 
individual industries of which it is com- 
posed. In the September 1965 issue 
of the Survey of Current Business, an 
industry breakdown of total gross na- 
tional product in input-output tables 
was reported for the first time in the 
United States. Houthakker has framed a 
theoretical scheme in which production 
functions could be assigned to each cell 
of an input-output table, and then con- 
solidated into an aggregative produc- 
tion function.2* The work of Dhrymes, 
Ferguson, and Massell illustrates initial 
efforts to break down the aggregate 
production functions into divisional in- 
dustry relations.” 

Headway also has been made in ag- 
gregate forecasting models and in simu- 
lation work. The most striking opera- 
tion in the former area is the Social 


23 Dale W. Jorgensen faces this problem 
squarely in “Growth Fluctuations: A Causal 
Interpretation,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, Vol. LXXIV (1962), p. 416; see also 
Albert K. Ando and Franco Modigliani, 
“Growth Fluctuations, and Stability,” Amer- 
ican Economic Review, Vol. XLIX (May 
1959), p. 501; the thinking points to the 
importance of approximate, as opposed to 
exact, aggregation. 

24H. S. Houthakker, “The Pareto» Dis- 
tribution and the Cobb-Douglas Production 
Function in Activity Analysis,” Review of 
Economic Studies, Vol. 23 (1955-56), p. 27. 

25 Phoebus J. Dhrymes, “A Multisectoral 
Model of Growth,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Vol. LX XVI (May 1962), p. 264; 
C. E. Ferguson, “Time-Series Production Func- 
tions and Technological Progress in American 
Manufacturing Industry,” Journal of Political 
Economy, Vol. LXXIII (April 1965), p. 135; 
B. F. Massel, “A Disaggregated View of 
Technical Change,” Journal of Political 
Economy, Vol. LXIX (December 1961), p 
547, 
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Science Research Council-Brookings 
model, which represents the combined 
effort of many different analysts, al- 
though serious problems have developed 
in its execution.2° The most outstand- 
ing simulation effort is the “micro- 
analytic” experiment on consumer be- 
“havior being conducted at the University 
of Wisconsin,” although it is difficult as 
yet to point to substantive results. 
Significant arguments are now ap- 
pearing that aggregative short-term 
forecasts can be made at least as effec- 
tively with aggregate data as with de- 
tailed sector or industry breakdowns.”8 


SPEELDING Ur GROWTH 


The urge to increase the rate of 
growth in the United States reached a 
high pitch in the early years of this 
decade.2® This was stimulated by a 
comparison with higher rates of growth 
in many other countries and by the 
degree of unemployment in the United 
States. Among other repercussions, 


26 See particularly Gary From and Lawrence 
Klein, “The Brookings-S.S.R.C. Quarterly 
Econometric Model of the U.S.: Model 
Properties,” American Economic Review, Vol. 
LV (May 1965), p. 348; J. S. Duesenberry 
and others, The Brookings Quarterly Model 
of the United States (Amsterdam: North- 
Holland, 1965). 

“7 Guy H. Orcutt, “Simulation of Eco- 
nomic Systems: Model Description and Solu- 
tion,” American Statistical Association, 1964 
Proceedings of the Business and Economic 
Statistics Section (Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, 1965), p. 186. 


28 Edwin Kuh, “Econometric Models: Is A ' 


New Age Dawning?”, American Economic 
Review, Vol. LV (May 1965), p. 362; Irwin 
Friend and Paul Taubman, “A Short-Term 
Forecasting Model,” Review of Economics 
and Statistics, Vol. XLVI (August 1964), 
p. 229. 

28 An important appraisal was made by 
Edward S. Mason in his presidential address 
to the American Economic Association, “In- 
terests, Ideologies, and the Problem of Stability 
and Growth,” American Economic Review, 
Vol. LII (March 1963), p. 1. 
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much thinking was stimulated on what 
can be accomplished by speeding up 
research and education. The idea of 
human capital came to be recognized as 
a factor of production. This line of 
thinking no doubt has led to a re- 
doubling of efforts to widen the pro- 
duction function to subdivide the labor 
and capital sectors.*+ 

As growth rates have tapered off in 
foreign countries and we have come to 
approach full-employment levels, some 
second thoughts have arisen on the 
urgency to speed up our growth. Recog- 
nition that the world would be less dis- 
turbed if the standard of living became 
more equal has spread widely. Ques- 
tions as to the relative importance of 
the goal of a significantly faster rate of 
growth are being noted more fre- 
quently.®” 


SHoRT-PERIOD FLUCTUATION 


The most significant recent thinking 
with respect to the business cycle re- 
lates to a highly optimistic stabilization 
prospect. This fits into the intellectual 
atmosphere created by the rash of work 
on aggregate production functions which 
bypass fluctuation by considering only 
factors of production and setting them 
in a stable framework. The idea of 


30 Writing on the subject has become too 
extensive to review here, but note should be 
made of the work of Theodore W. Schultz, 
which is summed up in his presidential address 
to the American Economic Association: “In- 
vestment in Human Capital,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, Vol. LI (March 1961), p. 1. 

31 See Murray Brown and Alfred H. Conrad, 
“The Influence of Research and Education 
on the CES Production Relations,” to be 
published by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research in the “Research in Income 
and Wealth” series, also the Zvi Griliches 
article, op. cit. ` 

32 See, for instance, Richard R. Nelson, 
“Aggregative Production Functions and Eco- 
nomic Growth Policy,” to be published by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research in 
the “Research in Income and Wealth” series. 
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stable advance is promoted by a smooth 
upward movement, with only slight ir- 
regularity in the rate of variation since 
1961. Under these conditions, exponen- 
tial smoothing provides a curve which is 
well behaved and which has ‘closely ap- 
proximated the future. Significant fac- 
tors involved are the steadying and 
slightly accentuating influence of the 
1964 tax cut and the enthusiastic 
reaction by business decision-makers in 
planning a steadily rising investment 
program. No doubt this program is 
related to improved long-term planning. 
One hears such statements as: “1965 
should be recorded as the year when 
the business cycle, as we have known it, 
was conquered.” A “new-economics” 
cult clearly has been born. But it is 
difficult to find significant intellectual 
documentation. 

The evidence, such as it is, relates to 
fiscal policy, wage-price guidelines, and 
a government-business co-operative ef- 
fort. The stabilization ideas would 
have more substance if they were backed 
by a plan comparable to some of those 
now in use or under serious consid- 
eration in some countries of western 
Europe.** 


88 The broad character of fiscal policy is 
generally understood and widely discussed; 
see, for example, R. A. Musgrave, The Theory 
of Public Finance (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1959), Fiscal and monetary policies have been 
put in perspective in the Economic Report of 
the President, notably in the January 1962 
issue (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1962). The basic framework 
of the wage-price guidelines was stated on 
pp. 185-190 of that issue of the Economic 
Report of the President. It is not possible 
to provide a simple set of references as to the 
present government-business co-operative ef- 
fort. 

34 Notably we may point to “indicative” 
planning in France which provides a govern- 
ment-business framework in looking at invest- 
ment expansion; see Jacques H. Dréze, “Some 
Postwar Contributions of French Economists 
to Theory and Public Policy,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, Vol. LIV (June 1964 Supple- 
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The current expansion is behaving 
according to the indicated pattern of 
disproportionality theory; for instance, 
industrial production showed a 9 per 
cent increase from October 1964 to 
October 1965, while deflated gross na- 
tional product rose 44 per cent from 
the third quarter of 1964 to the third 
quarter of 1965. 

Some clarification with respect to the 
net effect of fiscal policy has been pro- 
vided by introducing the concept of 
full-employment balance in the federal 
government budget.” With the heavily 
graduated income tax, it has often been 
held that expansion was rounded off 
by a rising government budget surplus 
well before full employment was 
reached. Recessions in the late 1950’s 
were preceded by a sharp run up of the 
government surplus. It would seem 
that the demand-dampening influence of 
federal government budgets were great 
enough to more than offset expansion in 
demand generated by cyclical factors 
in the period. Shooting for a balanced 
budget at full employment puts less 
severe requirements on private busi- 
ness anticipations. 

From the anticipatory point of view, 





ment), p. 1; European Committee for Eco- 
nomic and Social Progress, French and Other 
National Economic Plans for Growth (New 
York: Committee for Economic Development, 
1962). Another approach is that of Ragnar 
Frisch’s Channel Model in Norway, which 
involves a “decision model which should be a 
satisfactory instrument for effectively steering 
the economy in any direction desired,” by 
exercising investment control at major industry 
levels. See Ragnar Frisch, “Economic Planning 
and the Role of Econometrics,” Statsgkonomisk 
Tidsskrift, Heft 1 (1964); Kare Edvardsen, 
“Selection of Investment Projects from Given 
Aims for Economic Policy,” Economics of 
Planning, Vol. 5 (1965), p. 10. 

35 See, for instance, Robert Solomon, “The 
Full Employment Budget Surplus as an 
Analytical Concept,” American Statistical As- 
sociation, 1962 Proceedings of the Business 
and Economic Statistics Section (Washington, 
D.C.: American Statistical Association, 1962). 
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a major achievement was brought for- 
ward in the fall of 1961: monthly pub- 
lication by the United States Census of 
Business-Cycle Developmenis*®® This 
provides all of the ready “indicators,” 
tested for timing and regularity of 
cyclical fluctuation, plotted up to date. 
The thinking is in the tradition of the 
“Harvard Index Chart,” discontinued 
in 1941, and keeps current the statistical 
indicator work of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research.’ The Census 
work is computerized and has initiated 
significant improvements such as a 
measure of the “months of cyclical 
dominance” (this represents a moving 
average length which will smooth the 
movement of the indicator enough that 
the cyclical-influence variation out- 
weighs the irregular variation) .®* 
Claims have now been made that 
“econometric model prediction has 
finally come of age.” Many models 
are now operational and will become 
more so in the near future. The Mich- 
igan Research Center annual model 
forecast has come relatively close to 
actual GNP in recent years. To show 
cyclical changes, however, time must 
be broken down into shorter periods. 
Marc Nerlove may have best sum- 
marized the contribution made so far 
by short-term econometric forecasting: 


Perhaps the most significant contribution 
of economic model building in general— 
and of the Brookings-S.S.R.C. endeavor in 
particular—is that the activity itself makes 
clear the limitations of both theory and 
available data and forces us to clear and 


86 Washington, D.C.: US. 
Printing Office. 

87 See Geoffrey H. Moore, “Statistical In- 
dicators of Cyclical Revivals and Recessions” 
(New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Occasional Paper 31, 1950) and 
Business Cycle Indicators (2 vols.), 1961. 

38 See Julius Shiskin, “Signals of Recession 
and Recovery: An Experiment with Monthly 
Reporting” (New York: National Bureau of 
- Economic Research, Occasional Paper 77, 
1961). 
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rigorous thinking about the theoretical 
framework imposed.## bs 


It is difficult to say at the present 
time whether econometric forecasts are 
performing better or worse than judg- 
mental forecasts. One unpublished 
study indicates that possibly the judg- 
mental forecast brings in a better per- 
formance.*® Victor Zarnowitz’s studies 
indicate fair success in short-term fore- 
casting, but the downturns were. gen- 
erally missed.** 
` Considerable work has been done on 
forecasting with lag patterns, especially 
in relation to investment decisions.* 
In general, the lags are determined em- 
pirically, and there is no good reason to 


89 Marc Nerlove, American Economic Re- 
view, Vol. LV (May 1965), p. 371. 

40 An unpublished paper by George Jaszi, 
Lawrence Grose, and Maurice Liebenberg, 
“Forecasting with Judgmental and Econo- 
metric Models: A Case Study,” May 1965. 
On the other hand, Jon Cunnyngham has 
shown highly significant: annual projections 
by econometric methods (1953-1956); see 
National Bureau of Economic Research, The 
Task of Economics, Forty-Fifth Annual Re- 
port (June 1965), pp. 60-64. In another un- 
published study, however, Cunnyngham found, 
tentatively, that econometric models per- 
formed less well than “general business fore- 
casts.” He attributed the negative finding 
to the inability of econometric models to fore- 


. cast price movements correctly (manuscript 


entitled “The Short-Term Forecasting Ability 
of Econometric Models,” National Bureau of 
Economic Research). 

41 National Bureau of Economic Research, 
The Task of Economics, Forty-Fifth Annual 


Report (June 1965), pp. 16-25. 


42See John R.. Meyer and Robert R. 
Glauber, Investment Decisions, Economic 
Forecasting, and Public Policy (Boston: 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, 1964); John R. Meyer 
and Edwin Kuh, The Investment Décision: 
An Empirical Inquiry (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1957); Robert 
Eisner, “A Distributed Lag Investment Func- 
tion,” Econometrica, Vol. 28 (January 1960), 
p. 1; Shirley Almond, “The Distributed Lag 
Between Capital Appropriations and Expendi- 
tures,” Econometrica, Vol. 33 (January 1965), 
p. 178. 
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expect the results to fit other periods. 
We still lack any satisfactory theoretical 
foundation for particular lags. Lag re- 
lations almost certainly exist, but better 
explanations are essential. The high in- 
tercorrelation in time-series data makes 
the problem very difficult. 

As to explanatory variables, there is 
some broad agreement that a combina- 
tion of the accelerator, utilization rate, 
and residual funds best explains short- 
term investment motivation. Profits 
have been downgraded in this respect, 
the argument being that they essentially 
act as a “proxy” for the above varia- 
bles. By this is meant that profits are 
reflecting the strong influence of change 
in sales (accelerator), operating rate, 
and internal availability of funds. Such 
a result is possible in view of the high 
collinearity of time-series data. The 
argument is founded on prevalent cor- 
porate price policies and cost character- 
istics in the business situation.‘* In the 
longer run it surely must be true that 
profit motivation should be given greater 
weight, so the argument relates to the 
short-term lag pattern, and that has not 
been effectively established. 

Investment plans not only help in 
forecasting the future, but they can also 
help in the explanation of actual invest- 
ment. If investment and investment 
plans are determined by the same ex- 
planatory variables, they differ because 
of change in the explanatory variables 
between the times at which the plans are 
formulated and at which they are exe- 
cuted. The formula explaining these 
differences is called the “realization 
function.” Obviously, the classical as- 
sumption that the business man maxi- 


43 Notably, see Robert Eisner, “Investment: 
Fact and Fancy,” American Economic Re- 
view, Vol. LIT (May 1963), p. 237; Edwin 
Kuh, “Theory and Institutions in the Study 
of Investment Behavior,” American Economic 
Review, Vol. LITT (May 1963), p. 260. 

44 Kuh and Eisner, /bid. 
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mizes his profits in a climate of cer- 
tainty must be discarded. Instead, we 
assume that the business decision relates 
to a “best first move.” *> Analysis is 
needed on how good the first move is, 
what the differing effects are of varying 
values of the realization function, and 
what the processes are by which business 
men make the adjustments implied by 
the realization function. In outline, this 
is the type of problem now visualized. 
Little progress has been achieved in solv- 
ing it. The evolving studies on the 
effectiveness of forecasting, noted above, 
may represent the major current contri- 
bution along this line.*® 

An important part of the change in 
aggregate expenditure in a business- 
cycle recession has been the decline in 
inventory investment. Recent studies 
have explored the extent to which the 
difference of the desired level of inven- 
tories from the actual level has tended 
to be significantly responsible for cy- 
clical instability.*” Increasing recogni- 
tion, however, has been given to the fact 
that the chief difficulty arises from the 
fact that desired levels of inventories 
are dependent on forecast sales, As 


45See Franco Modigliani and Kalman J. 
Cohen, The Role of Anticipations and Plans 
in Economic Behavior and Their Use in Eco- 
nomic Analysis and Forecasting (Urbana: 
University of Illinois, 1961); Robert Eisner, 
“Investment Plans and Realizations,” American 
Economic Review, Vol. LIX (May 1962). 

46 See footnotes 26 and 39. 

47 See especially Paul G. Darling, “Inventory 
Fluctuations and Economic Instability: An 
Analysis Based on the Postwar Economy,” 
Inventory Fluctuations and Economic Insta- 
bility, Materials Presented For the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, Congress of the United 
States, Part III, Inventory Fluctuations and 
Economic Instability (Washington, D.C.: Joint 
Economic Committee, 1961); Michael C. 
Lovell, “Determinants of Inventory Invest- 
ment,” Models of Income Determination 
(National Bureau of Economic Research, 
“Studies in Income and Wealth” series, Vol. 
28; Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1964), p. 177. 
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Lovell shows, the important determinant 
of the independent influence of the devi- 
ation between desired and actual inven- 
tory is the “reaction coefficient,” the 
extent to which businessmen attempt 
adjustment of their inventory positions 
to equilibrium within any one period.*® 
The problem inevitably leads back to 
the extent of distributed lags faced in 
the process of readjustment. If efforts 
are not made to reattain equilibrium 
relations immediately between inven- 
tory stock and expected sales, the ques- 
tion is what lag is involved in making 
the adjustment. Of all cyclical lag 
patterns, this perhaps is the most diffi- 
cult because of the shifting motivation 
to reduce inventories between various 
recessions, 

Question remains as to what longer- 
term change may have taken place in 
the equilibrium level between inventory 
stocks and expected sales, and the prob- 
lem of obtaining satisfactory inventory 
data, With the institution of improved 
inventory control systems and better 
company information about inventories 
obtained by computerized techniques, 
some decline in the inventory stock 
needed to service a given level of sales 
certainly must have occurred. The 


#8 Ibid, pp. 179 ff. 
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problem is the extent of the decline, and 
there is little information available about 
this at the aggregative level. Hence, it 
is more difficult than ever to judge 
whether or not inventory stocks are 
close to the accepted equilibrium level. 

The quality of aggregative inventory 
data always has been poor, and unfor- 
tunately the quality has not improved a 
great deal in recent years. Since the 
inventory situation is crucially impor- 
tant in evaluating economic conditions 
at any given time, the poor quality of 
inventory data represents a major limi- 
tation in our ability to properly diagnose 
the existing situation. The difficulty is 
illustrated by the degree of revision of 
estimates of inventory investment. The 
average revision in quarterly data from 
1948 to 1960 was around 50 per cent, 
and, in some cases, like the first quarter 
of 1957, was about three times the orig- 
inal estimate of inventory investment.*® 


49See Elmer C. Bratt, “Availability and 
Reliability of Inventory Data Needed to 
Study Economic Change,” Inventory Fluctua- 
tions and Economic Stabilization, Prepared 
for the Joint Economic Committee of the 
Congress, Part III: Inventory Fluctuations 
and Economic Instability (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961), p. 128. 
This study goes into the problem of providing 
more adequate inventory data. 
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RoBERT PrestHus. Behavioral Approaches 
to Public Administration. Pp. 158. Uni- 
versity: University of Alabama Press, 
1965, $3.95, 

The annual lecture series of the Southern 
Regional Training Program has in the past 
produced some distinguished contributions 
to the literature of public administration. 
The latest addition to this series is the 
volume noted above. Under the banner of 
behavioralism, Robert Presthus, Professor 
of Political Science in the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration at Cornell 
University, uses his first chapter to throw 
down the gauntlet to traditional modes of 
studying public administration. Behavior- 
alism, he writes, exposes the latent func- 
tions of organizational behavior, the drives 
for power, security, and survival which 
underlie the formal, the manifest goals set 
forth in official charters. Thus, for Pres- 
thus, “behavioralism is revolutionary. It 
often challenges the Establishment and the 
ceremonial paraphernalia that sustain it” 
(p. 21). 

Drawing on field-studies reported earlier 
in his book, Men at the Top: A Study in 
Community Power (1964), Presthus gives 
us, in his second and third chapters, a 
review of the power structure and the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the hospital in two 


American communities in the “10,000 or 
less” population category. His data on 
power structure derive from two pro- 
cedures, the reputational method attributed 
to Floyd Hunter and participation in the 
making of five key decisions, following 
Robert Dahl. The degree of overlap be- 
tween the two lists of influentials compiled 
by these methods is analyzed. In com- 
paring the hospitals, Presthus shows that 
the hospital which gives more effective 
service and attracts a larger share of the 
upper-class residents as patients is found 
in the more affluent of the two communi- 
ties and has a larger number of influentials 
on its board of directors. Moreover, these 
board members have a more extended net- 
work of social relations with other influ- 
entials than do their counterparts in the 
less privileged community, and they raise 
more money for the hospital budget. 

The fourth chapter utilizes unpublished 
data from a study by the author of execu- 
tives in two firms, British European Air- 
ways and British Industrials, Ltd. He uses 
survey data to analyze the relative utility 
for upward mobility of attitude to author- 
ity, authoritarianism, anxiety, alienation, 
political conservatism, and social class. 
Such variables as education, intelligence, 
age, seniority, sex, religion, “need for 
achievement,” and “other-directedness” are 
not included. Some comparisons between 
British and American executives, based 
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primarily on the evidence provided by the 
two English companies and the two Amer- 
ican communities, are also presented. 

Anyone looking for direct evidence from 
behavioral studies about performance in 
governmental bureaucracies, the usual locus 
of “public administration,” is likely to be 
disappointed. The survey method as pri- 
mary weapon of “behavioralism” also leads 
Presthus to neglect historical and struc- 
tural modes of analysis which might have 
given greater depth to his case-studies, 
without resorting to the normative, legal- 
istic, and nonempirical approaches that 
Presthus equates with 
Even in terms of survey research, it is not 
clear how representative of other American 
communities the two villages reported on 
may be, nor how representative of English 
corporations, to say nothing of public agen- 
cies, the two large firms studied may be. 
A more descriptive title of the book would 
have been: “Some Aspects of Power Struc- 
ture in Two American Villages and their 
Hospitals; of Social Mobility in Two Eng- 
lish Companies; an Essay in Praise of 
Behavioralism; and some General Conclu- 
sions from all of this.” 

Frep W, Riccs 
Arthur F. Bentley Professor 
of Government 
Indiana University 


DonaLtp MEIKLEJOHN. Freedom and the 
Public: Public and Private Morality in 
America. Pp. ix, 163. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse University Press, 1965. $4.95. 
Three lectures in 1960 at the Carnegie 

Institute of Technology constitute this 

study of what Professor Meiklejohn calls 

public and private morality in America. 

Like his father, the late Professor Alex- 

ander Meiklejohn, to whom the book is 

dedicated, his concerns are with the phi- 
losophy of freedom. His essential plea 
is for a public morality that identifies 
freedom with public affairs rather than 
private concerns. He rejects the notion 
of the more government the less freedom. 

He wants us to recapture the spirit of the 

Founding Fathers concerning government 

and freedom and stop regarding govern- 

ment as “they,” something apart from our 
personal interests or hostile to them. 


“traditionalism.” 
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To reconcile these opposing concepts, 
both public and private agencies of self- 
government in a democracy must exercise 
unrestricted freedom of discussion, with 
an independent press, free schools un- 
hampered by external restraints, and citi- 
zens’ associations free to represent all 
interests. On these First Amendment free- 


‘doms, Professor Meiklejohn is an abso- 


lutist, encouraged by recent Supreme Court 
decisions in that direction. From a phi- 
losopher’s standpoint Dr. Meiklejohn 
draws on both Rousseau and Kant in their 
concepts of society and freedom. 

A realist in politics will observe that 
slight notice is taken of the obstacles to 
freedom and morality. in the role of the 
state—not the community—as policeman 
and oppressor or the agent of special inter- 
ests. Political parties and the political 
system, so central to the processes of 
democracy, are not mentioned, Nor is the 
welfare state discussed, despite the support 
it brings to Dr. Meiklejohn’s thesis. 

In an era of revolutionary changes where 
the perils of war, nationalist passions for 
security above freedom, and preoccupation 
with force obscure our vision, this high- 
minded plea to reconcile our public and 
private interests in a common concept of 
freedom will strike many as still a remote 
philosopher’s dream. 

l Rocer BALDWIN 

American Civil Liberties Union 

New York City 


Irvine D. Harris. The Promised Seed: 
A Comparative Study of Eminent First 
and Later Sons. Pp. ix, 339. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 
$6.95. 

This is a disarming and rather charming 
book. It finds its major—and minor—hy- 
pothesis in the author’s extensive clinical 
psychiatric experience as well as in some 
recent social psychological work on birth 
order. The major hypothesis suggests that 
there is an important dimension of “cogni- 
tive style’ which tends to be related to 
birth order. The first-born boy, particu- 
larly, will usually have a more intense and 
“connected” relation with his parents than 
will any later child. This “fact,” plus a 
learning and development process which is 
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mor adumbrated than described by the 
author, has a wide-ranging and important 
effect on the way first-borns think as com- 
pared to later-borns. The former think 
more “connectedly,” and the latter are more 
“disconnected” in the things they think 
about and in the way they think about 
things. The author is not evaluative: con- 
nectedness is not any more creative or 
useful than disconnectedness, and both 
first-borns and later-borns have made great 
contributions to mankind. 

Hypothesis in hand, the author then goes 
roving through many fields of more special- 
ized knowledge: literature, science, history, 
ethics, and others. The author appears to 
be an unusually broadly educated man with 
considerable intellectual vigor in the broad 
humanistic sense. 
for example, among the leaders of the 
American Civil War were first-born (the 
defenders of the Union, the correctedness- 
prone Lincoln and Grant) and who were 
later-born (all the Confederate leaders of 
great stature, Davis, Benjamin, and Lee). 
The roving is great fun, and most. informa- 
tive,- even though the meaning of the 
cognitive dimension under consideration 
suffers some sea change of reinterpreta- 
tion as we go from one field to another. 
The first-borns Hegel, Marx, and Engels 
tended to play the role of the man of 
ideas or words, while the later-borns Lenin, 
Trotsky, and Stalin were the men of action. 
Freud, on one hand, like other first sons, 
tends to speak of an inner moral authority 
and to see the evils in himself. Later- 
© born Adler, on the other hand, emphasizes 
a morality derived from the social norms 
and points up the difficulties of achieving 


a unified personality in the face of the. 


pressures from the external world. - Later- 
borns enjoy a more cheerful light mood— 
as in the case of Emerson and Voltaire 
—while the pessimistic, serious, and melan- 
cholic—like Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and 
. Carlyle—tend to be first-borns. In science 
_there is a tough bit of counterevidence in 
that the people, like Darwin, who devised 
the very integrative theory of evolution, 
were all later-borns., But the author does 
very well, I think, in getting out of this 
problem by, among other things, showing 
how the first-borns who were the publicists 


He also tells us who, 
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of evolution made a more connectedness- 
oriented use of the theory than did its 
originators. 

There is a fascinating new game here. 
Which were. the first-borns, Kant or 
Hume or Adam Smith or Hobbes? Such 
a game would point up the author’s prob- 
lems of method, about most of which he 
is quite frank. There are no tables. The 
author was his own selector and his own 
coder. What is the reliability with which 
experts would assign these great men on 
the cognitive style dimension? 

This study, so decorated with at least a 
surface veracity, falls between the two 
stools of “good scholarship” and “good 
generalizing behavioral science.” The 
former is judged, often, by a jury of 
scholars who are experts on a limited 
segment of human knowledge. The latter, 
caught up in the bold attempts to general- 
ize, requires that systematically collected 
and analyzed data must be fitted by the 
rules to clearly formulated hypothesis. So 
far the author has not satisfied any of us. 
But he may have fascinated all of us. 
There are all kinds of work to be done 
here. ' 

Wittiam W. LAMBERT 

Professor of Psychology 

Cornell University 


Wurym G. Scorr. The Management of 
Conflict: Appeal Systems in Organiza- 
tions. Pp. ix, 129. Homewood, II: 
Richard D. Irwin, 1965. $2.95. 

This interesting little book explores a 
neglected portion of organizational theory: 
formal appeal systems in organizations. As 
the author points out, classical organiza- 
tion theorists defend the principles of hier- 
archy as vigorously as some modernists 
insist that informal channels of communi- 
cations explain the decision-making that 
takes place in organizations. He limits his 
study to the appeal systems that have been 
granted formally to members of organiza- 
tions by a unilateral act of administration 
and excludes from consideration the ap- 
peals and grievance-solution mechanisms 
that have been negotiated between man- 
agement and organized employees. To 
phrase the author’s concern in different 
words, he is concerned with an analysis 
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and description of the managerial judicial 
function. 

The book, though small in length, man- 
ages to suggest a number of insights into 
organizational theory. The author is spar- 
ing in his language; each sentence seems 
to have been well thought out and shaped 
to fit into a smooth-flowing whole. De- 
scriptive details are often reduced to charts 
and diagrams which contribute to, rather 
than detract from, the clarity of thought 
in the argument of the book. At times, 
however, the sparing use of wordage be- 
comes a limitation. Many readers will 
wish that the author had fleshed out his 
analyses and discussion a bit further. 

Organizations from the business, Amer- 
ican governmental, and the nonbusiness 
universes are examined to illustrate appeal 
systems that permit members to bypass 
the hierarchy and “go to the top” for 
redress of grievances. Among the non- 
business organizations discussed are the 
United Automobile Workers and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. Governmental ex- 
amples are the United States Civil Service 
Commission and the United States Army— 
under the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice. It is in the use of these governmental 
examples that this reviewer finds the prin- 
cipal criticism. On one hand, it is true, 
of course, that appeals of a civil servant to 
the Commission or of the G.I. to the In- 
spector General are not based upon negoti- 
ated agreements between top management 
and the rank-and-file of these organizations. 
On the other hand, to call these appeals 
systems unilateral is to inject an exces- 
sively narrow concept of management or 
administration into governmental structure. 
The Congress and the President that en- 
acted the civil service laws and the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice had a 
broader role than merely that of “manage- 
ment” of the organization in the industrial 
sense of the term. The appeals systems, 
in these instances, were not granted by the 
administrative hierarchy. 

Aside from this point, I find the book 
stimulating and interesting. The author 
has some interesting explanations for the 
development of due process in personnel 
relations in the organizations examined. 
He concludes that this development is the 
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product of bureaucratic growth and de- 
creasing mobility in organizations which 
produces pressures seeking to formalize 
systems for redress of complaints and 
grievances. He questions whether the de- 
velopment of the appeals systems is moti- 
vated by a desire to democratize adminis- 
trative organizations or to cater to indi- 
vidual employee’s needs and interests. 
Rather, formal appeals systems. are built 
upon the principle of uniform treatment, 
producing a form of legalism. As he says, 
“Tf the organization cannot be democra- 
tized, in the literal meaning of the word, 
it can at least be constitutionalized.” Pro- 
cedural due process becomes essential, then, 
for the settlement of disputes that arise 
under the established rules of the game 
of organizational life. 
Winston W. Crouch 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


WARREN FREEDMAN. Societal Behavior: 
New and Unique Rights of the Person. 
Pp. xvii, 337. Springfield, HI: Charles 
C Thomas, 1965. $10.50, 

While this book has a great deal to say 
about a great many legal subjects, the 
reader is puzzled as to what the author 
was trying to do. On one hand, the title 
of the book suggests that it is intended 
to deal with “new and unique rights of the 
person.” Some of the rights discussed in 
this book, however, are certainly neither 
new nor unique, such as the right to be 
free from libel and slander. On the other 
hand, some chapters do not deal with 
rights at all, such as the chapter on the 
regulation of the insurance industry, unless 
one uses the term as coextensive with the 
whole range of the law. ` 

The only chapters which discuss rights 
in the constitutional law sense are those 
dealing with the self-incrimination privi- 
lege of the Fifth Amendment, the right to 
travel, and possibly the law of libel and _ 
slander, since this touches upon free 
speech.” The first chapter, on the right 
of privacy, the second, on intrafamilial 
wrongs, and the third, on recovery for 
prenatal injuries, are in the field of tort 
law. The sixth chapter, on- corporate 
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Human Concerns 


by HADLEY CANTRIL 


Using a brilliantly original technique of psychological exploration, this simply stated 
book proposes a new way of looking at mankind’s social structure. Employing what 
they term the Self-Anchoring Striving Scale, Dr. Cantril and his associates reveal 
how people everywhere feel about their lives and nations, their pasts, presents, 
and futures. i 


Their study embraces nearly a third of all the people on earth—citizens of both 
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mergers, the seventh, on the application of 
the antitrust laws to sports, and the final 
chapter, on regulation of the insurance 
industry, fall under the heading of govern- 
mental regulation of the economy. To 
round out this smörgåsbord, there is a 
chapter on the public interest in gambling, 
a chapter on adoption problems, and a 
chapter on what the author calls “selected 
crimes against institutions,’ in which he 
discusses briefly the following crimes: 
extortion, blackmail, perjury, forgery, pla- 
giarism, bribery, unlawful detention of the 
person by an institution, and deceptive 
practices in broadcasting industries. 

In short, this book does not seem to 
have any connecting theme. It is a hodge- 
podge of more or less unrelated topics. 
Furthermore, there is confusion even 
within some of the chapters. Thus, the 
chapter on self incrimination also includes 
a discussion of the unrelated problem of 
double jeopardy. Apparently, the author 
brackets them together because both con- 
cepts are stated in the Fifth Amendment. 
Similarly, the chapter on the right to travel 
wanders off into a discussion of the depor- 
tation of aliens, which is hardly a right-to- 
travel problem. 

For the most part, this book is a cata- 
logue of cases, strung out seriatim. The 
author stresses the later cases, but only 
occasionally does he attempt to summarize 
the weight of existing precedents. The 
first three chapters, which, as already 
noted, deal with tort subjects, are perhaps 
the best in the book. The chapter on 
self incrimination is already out of date, 
though, of course, this is not the author’s 
fault, since the Supreme Court’s present 
position that the privilege against self 
incrimination is binding on the states as an 
element of due process of law was reached 
after Mr. Freedman’s book was written. 
The author’s repeated assertion, however, 
that “the availability of the privilege is 
limited to criminal proceedings,” is not 
true and is contradicted by his own ma- 
terials. His discussion of the Watkins case 
makes the familiar mistake of confusing 
dicta in an opinion with what the Court 
actually decided. In the same chapter, 
where the author branches out into the 
irrelevant subject of the clear and present 
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danger standard in free speech cases, he 
incorrectly asserts that Justice Holmes dis- 
sented in the Schenck case, when in fact 
he wrote the Court’s opinion. The chap- 
ter on self incrimination again wanders off 
into a discussion of the Jencks problem, 
which has nothing to do with the privi- 
lege, and in connection with Jencks he 
makes the common mistake of assuming 
that the Act which Congress adopted after 
Jencks “nullified” the ‘Court’s decision. 
Congress did nothing of the sort; it con- 
firmed the decision and set up an orderly 
procedure for carrying out the doctrine. 
Davi FELLMAN 
Vilas Professor of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin 


AMITAI Etzioni. Political Unification: A 
Comparative Study of Leaders and 
Forces. Pp. xx, 346. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1965. $2.50. 


Sponsored by the Institute of War and 
Peace Studies of Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor Etzioni’s new book is a valuable 
interdisciplinary contribution to the profes- 
sionally exciting field of political sociology. 
The volume centers on the multiple prob- 
lem areas of unification which are reduced 
here to several sets of paradigms for com- 
parative analysis. While the author defines 
a paradigm as “a stage on the way from 
an old perspective to a new theory” (p. 2), 
Professor William T. R. Fox in his fore- 
word rightly cautions the reader that these 
paradigms and propositions serve more as 
challenges and invitations to future case- 
studies than as historic evidence of current 
performance. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, such a warn- 
ing is most appropriate. Etzioni’s theo- 
retical “superstructure” of seventeen 
propositions (pp. 94-96) is too clumsy and 
complicated to be applied iz toto and suc- 
cessfully to the often far simpler and more 
modest “substructures” of national unifica- 
tion processes. The author himself is 
forced to choose skillfully and with re- 
straint when he attempts to apply—or arti- 
ficially translate—the theoretical model to 
the four actual case-studies he sets out 
to investigate. The bulk of the volume, 
and by far its more practical and useful 
section, is devoted to an analysis of two 
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unions that failed—the United Arab Re- 
public, 1958-1961, and the Federation of 
the West Indies, 1958-1962—of a stable 
and well-balanced union—the “Nordic As- 
sociational Web,” 1953-1964—and of a 
growing union—the European Economic 
Community, 1958-1964. 

Essentially, the author focuses on three 
across-the-board situations: (1) the pre- 
unification state; (2) the unified state—in 
which the “integrating power” has accom- 
plished its purpose; and (3) the termina- 
tion state—wherever applicable to a union 
doomed to dissolution. Each of. these 
stages is then subjected to careful scrutiny 
in terms of various sociopolitical forces 
which seem to fall into the two conflicting 
categories of factors militating toward co- 
hesion and those which work against inte- 
gration or a successful “composition of 
power” (p. 203 and the following). In the 
last analysis each union or attempted union 
is examined in terms of the role of elites, 
subelites, charismatic leaders, and plural 
memberships (p. 196 and the following) 
and the regional implications of tradi- 
tional economic, military, and political 
conditioning factors. Etzioni’s sophisticated 
discussion of the Nordic Association is ex- 
ceptionally original in this reviewer’s judg- 
ment, while the European Common Market 
case-study, overresearched and overana- 
lyzed at the moment, is probably the least 
relevant to the central theme of the book. 

This challenging study will be useful to 
students of international politics. Its over- 
all value would have been further en- 
hanced if the cumbersome “paradigmatic” 
theory had been abbreviated and the 
fascinating practical inquiry (pp. 97-284) 
allowed to emerge with more force and 
clarity. 

ANDREW GYORGY 

Professor of Political Science 

Boston University 


Hayward R. ALKER, Jr. Mathematics and 
Politics. Pp. viii, 152. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1965. $1.50. 
Definitely not a cookbook of methods, 

as the author disclaims in his preface, this 

volume should nevertheless persuade some 
political scientists of the merits of using 
cookbooks occasionally in their academic 
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kitchens. Alker presents a most convincing 
case for greater attention to what* Karl 
Deutsch calls the “predictive, mensurative, 
organizing, and heuristic” requirements of 
an adequate theory of: political behavior 
and urges that these requirements cannot 
be adequately met without the aid of sta- 
tistical methods. 

The main body of the work, following 
an essay on classical origins, is devoted to 
statistical concepts appropriate in political 
research: measurements of inequalities—as 
in representation, taxation, education, and 
other socioeconomic characteristics-——-two- 
variable relationships—correlation and re- 
gression analysis—multiple relationships— 
including an excellent discussion of seven 
varieties of fallacies in interpretation—and 
causation—with suitable notes on spurious 
correlation. A final chapter discusses the 
implications of game theory and of the 
Arrow impossibility theorem for the tradi- 
tional concerns of political philosophy. 
Unfortunately the book is not supplied 
with an index. 

Much of the illustrative content is drawn 
from the Yale Political Data Program, but 
the author also supplies an abundance of 
hypothetical political problems for the sake 
of simplifying explanations—and also, one 
suspects, with the aim of persuading re- 
calcitrants that nonquantitative statements 
and arguments can be usefully handled by 
mathematical analysis. One particularly 
well-designed example will illustrate his 
talent for combining general discussions of 
politics with precise statistical treatment. 
Drawing on the Mathews-Prothro data on 
Negro registrations in 311 Southern coun- 
ties, he tests successively the “White Op- 
pression” theory that low Negro voting is 
due to white racist activity and feeling, the 
“Uncle Tom” theory that white racist ac- 
tivity and feeling are due to Negroes not 
“keeping their place,” and the “Ku Klux 
Klan” theory that white racist organiza- 
tions have stirred up previously latent or 
nonexistent racial antagonisms. 

Not the least attractive quality of this 
book is the engaging and gracious style. 
The author writes from a great fund of 
knowledge of both classical and contempo- 
rary political writings; he is able, for ex- 
ample, to blend a statement from Aristotle 
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with an explanation of the marginal fre- 
queney distribution. 

Among the valuable by-products of the 
book are its repeated references to re- 
search projects which have made extensive 
use of mathematical and statistical tech- 
niques for the study of important political 
problems. The nonmathematical reader 
may bog down in some of the concise 
algebraic proofs set forth—though these 
are included deliberately to add conviction 
—but no one can read through a single 
chapter without becoming aware of sig- 
nificant and relevant research in political 
science possible only with some systematic 
quantification techniques. 

OLIVER BENSON 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Oklahoma 


GeorcE E. G. CATLIN. Political and Socio- 
logical Theory and Its Applications. Pp. 
viii, 118. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1964. $3.95. 

Four of the five chapters in this slim 
volume are lectures presented at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1963; the fifth 
is part of a lecture given at the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions 
` at Santa Barbara. The title seems to have 
been chosen by Professor Catlin to give 
him license to discuss a great variety of 
topics—from the causes of war to the 
party system and from the nature of 
human .nature to the use of models in 
political science. Some of the discussions 
are challenging and suggestive—for in- 
stance, Professor Catlin advocates greater 
reliance on “reputable opinion polls” as 
“advisory clues” indicating the will of the 
electorate. But most of these discussions 
are too sketchy to be completely effective, 
and some are no more than a series of 
obiter dicta. 

There is also a tendency to move 
abruptly, or at least by obscure transitions, 
from one topic to another, almost at ran- 
dom. Thus, chapter 3, which is called 
“Political Philosophy and the First Amend- 
ment,” begins with a discussion of the 
Supreme Court’s handling of the doctrine 
of the separation of church and state: 
Professor Catlin believes that the current 
Court is adhering to “a philosophy which 
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may belong more to eighteenth-century 
France than to twentieth-century America? 
(p. 65). But before this criticism is fully 
developed, we suddenly find ourselves in 
a discussion of modern art: contemporary 
music is “cacophonic,” poetry is “esoteric,” 
and literature is “pornographic” and 
“sadistic” (p. 70); and, a little later (p. 
78), we find that our culture lacks “a 
sense of purpose.” Next there is a short 
section on “lessons which can be derived 
from political science,” which seems wholly 
disconnected from what precedes it and 
from what follows, and the chapter con- 
cludes with a few remarks (pp. 82-84) on 
education: we should “educate people in a 
profound respect for high culture,” which 
apparently does not include Sartre, Zen 
Buddhism, Ayer, Ryle, or Henry Moore. 

The diffuseness and disjointedness of the 
text suggest that it may have been pre- 
pared from the tape or transcript of lec- 
tures which were presented informally from 
rather sketchy notes. This is disappoint- 
ing, since we have good reason to expect 
a much more systematic and sustained 
analysis from Professor Catlin. 

_ W.T. Jones 

Professor of Philosophy 

Pomona College 

Claremont 

California 


GENE M. Lyons and Lours Morton. 
Schools for Strategy: Education and Re- 
search in National Security Afairs. Pp. 
xii, 356. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1965. $7.50. : 
Academicians have known for a long 

time that the ivory tower is more myth 

than reality. But involvement, perhaps 
even engagement, has not always come 
easy; nor have we always recognized and 
faced up to the new problems involvement 
introduces. Some new areas of scholar- 
ship are a happy blend of inherent intel- 
lectual trends together with an increasing 
awareness of their practical importance by 
nonacademicians in positions of power. In 

a few cases, public officials have recognized 

a need for the development of new fields 

of research and training long before most 

of the academicians. One such important 
area involves our national security in the 
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broadest sense. This book traces the 
almost painfully slow development of 
“academic interest” in the problem of na- 
tional security. It is an attempt “to de- 
scribe the activities of these centers [of 
research and education in national security 
affairs], their contribution to the formula- 
tion of government policy and to the in- 
tellectual needs of a democratic society, 
and their response to the particular issues 
of focus, financing, and policy-oriented 
research” (p. 10). 

By examining these problems, the auth- 
ors raise a number of significant questions, 
especially about our traditional attitudes 
toward the recognition of new fields of 
inquiry coupled with the rigidities of com- 
partmentalized disciplines. The specific 
nature of national security, involving as 
it often does problems of classified in- 
formation, raises still other questions about 
the relationship of the university’s goals 
and interests in terms of the national 
interest. Questions are also raised about 
the most appropriate, and possibly the most 
effective, means of organizing research ac- 
tivities, both in and out of the universities. 
Probably one of the most general ques- 
tions raised throughout the book concerns 
the relationship between research, advice, 
and the formulation of policy. 

The book is a valuable annotated guide to 
who is doing what, where, and how—and 
sometimes even “why’—in this general 
area of national security affairs. It is a 
catalogue of all of the major programs of 
research and training in this field in the 
universities and in a variety of private 
research organizations. What emerges is a 
panorama of institutional relationships 
ranging from the more integrated univer- 
sity program all the way to the “free 
floating” institutes variously related to uni- 
versities, foundations, and the government. 
The authors describe ongoing projects as 
well as completed work at these various 
centers and try to assess the intellectual 
approach, the contribution to scholarship, 
and the impact on policy-making of these 
different studies. They also try to assess 
the effectiveness of various institutional 
arrangements for the conduct of research 
in this area. The authors are themselves 
the first to recognize the difficulty of 
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making such assessments, but we are for- 
tunate indeed that they were courageous 
enough to make the attempt and to do 
it as ably as they have done. 

Tf the authors have not succeeded in | 
answering all of the questions they have 
raised, it reflects more on the state of the 
art rather than on them. Research and 
advice are now recognized as essential to 
the formulation of public policy, but how 
to arrange for it, how to evaluate it, and 
how to train the people who will be in- 
volved in it are problems yet to be solved 
satisfactorily. “The national security area 
compounds the difficulties because of the 
enormity of the problems, because of the 
classified nature of some of the materials, 
and because of the ideological overtones 
which are often present. This book pro- 
vides a valuable point of departure for all . 
of us interested in the new challenges 
facing the social scientists in their role as 
experts and the universities generally and 
in their relationships to the government 
and to the public at large. As social scien- 
tists we may well pause to ask whether 
our knowledge and methods are adequate 
to the challenge. As academicians we 
might reconsider our traditional concepts 
of the function of a university in the light 
of our changing world. As citizens, we 
might well ponder the role of the new 
breed of private and semipublic research 
institutes, who provide the ammunition for 
policy-makers, and sometimes eyen the 
policies themselves in an increasingly 
complex world. 

Norman KAPLAN 

George Washington University 


Mortimer J. Apter. The Condition of 
Philosophy: Its Checkered Past, Its 
‘Present Disorder, and Its Future Prom- 
ise. Pp. xi, 303. New York: Atheneum, 
1965. $5.95, 

Early in their associations Professor 
Mortimer J. Adler and Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins assumed the obligation of res- 
cuing society from impending disaster 
through the articulation of a “hierarchy of 
truths” to guide mankind. In some ways 
this presaged a renaissance of Thomism. 
For these colleagues-in-ideas, this also 
called for the full measure of poetic jus- 
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tice, for example, that the educational phi- 
losophy of John Dewey be destroyed at its 
point of origin—the University of Chicago. 

Today these once-brash scholars are 
chastened citizens of a still-confused world. 
At least the remedies seem to have 
changed. Some students, however, will 
venture to suggest that the formal pattern 
for Dr. Adler’s thinking is substantially the 
same. Even though the rigid posture 
toward “progressive education” has re- 
laxed—there are quotations from Dewey’s 
writings in .this new book—nonetheless 
there is the eternal nostalgia for the “great 
` books” and, of course, the Syatopicon—all 
of which are to sustain a symbiotic relation 
with the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Dare one wonder: Is it possible that Dr. 
Adler has merely substiuted one set of 
terms for those in the previous paradigm? 
For example, in place of the leaning toward 
Thomas Aquinas, attentions are now be- 
stowed on current linguistic analysis devel- 
opments, and this way of “doing philoso- 
phy” is now studiously examined by the 
founder of the panopticon of “great ideas.” 
But notice: One still finds the opposition 
of philosophy and science—reminiscent of 
Aristotle’s “first philosophy” as something 
superior to the “second philosophies,” 
which later became the “sciences”—along 
with the addiction to the time-honored 
“law of excluded middle” as a presup- 
position of current neo-Aristotelianism. 

To attempt to show that philosophy 
today can be as “respectable” as science, 
that it can be of “higher” value than sci- 
ence, and that philosophy can do for the 
individual what science cannot do—is this 
not perpetuating another form of dualism 
of the “two cultures”—“classicism” versus 
“modernism”? Unfortunately, it seems to 
me, Dr. Adler gives no evidence of a 
familiarity with Sir Julian Huxley’s “scien- 
tific humanism” as a way of escape from 
such outmoded dichotomies. 

In spite of these strictures, this is an 
important and useful book as a cogent if 
not convincing statement of a viewpoint. 
It exhibits much careful thinking and 
scholarship, within a limited prestigious set 
of concepts. Fortunately, it still is pos- 
sible for philosophers to disagree with each 
other without their mutually challenging 
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each other’s competence and devotion to 
their tasks as they go about their self- 
imposed and self-limited enterprises. If 
only we had a World Institute of Scientific 
Humanism for the integration of all human 
knowledge! 
OLIVER L. REISER 
Professor of Philosophy 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Murray Everman and R. W. FLEMING. 
The Politics of Wage-Price Decisions: A 
Four-Country Analysis. Pp. 331. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1965. 
$6.75. 


Wage and price controls in war and 
emergency periods have not been uncom- 
mon in democratic societies. A post-World 
War II innovation has been the emergence 
of wage controls while economies have been 
struggling with problems of growth, infla- 
tion, and adverse balances of payments. 

In our own country the Wage Guide- 
Lines promulgated by President Kennedy 
in 1960 have become a familiar tactic of 
administrative persuasion in dealing with 
inflation. It has been observed that when 
the wage level goes up, the price level is 
quick to follow. With the inflation of the 
1950’s, the current wage policy was ren- 
dered inevitable; the need became obvious 
after 1957 when a policy of tight money 
was invoked to combat the price trend. 
The result was a reduction of the growth 
rate and revived unemployment while 
prices continued their upward course. This 
episode demonstrated that the main inci- 
dence of monetary policy was on output 
and employment rather than upon the price 
level. Monetary policy influences the price 
level only indirectly, by retarding output 
and employment thereby to prevent the 
wage level from rising. 

Wage policy in other countries has a 
somewhat longer history. The major 
contribution of this book is in its important 
information on the mechanics, frustrations, 
and administrative endeavors toward wage 
control in four countries of the Western 
bloc. In successive chapters the authors 
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deal with wage phenomena and policy in 
Italy, Germany, Great Britain, and the 
Netherlands. The interested student will 
find a wealth of material on the obstacles 
encountered in altering wage negotiations 
in these countries. On this side the book 
should prove to be invaluable in providing 
geographical perspective on the relevant 
issues. There is an almost overwhelming 
amount of detail, on the organization and 
politics of unions, in the chapter on Italy 
so that it becomes difficult to see how 
wages have been held in check; undoubt- 
edly, the political strength of the larger 
business units in the Italian economy, and 
the high unemployment, have been suffi- 
cient to prevent labor-market disorder. 

For Germany, the obedience of the Ger- 
man worker, the need for postwar recovery 
and reconstruction, and the willingness to 
leave decision to higher authority have all 
contributed to controlling the labor market. 
Surprisingly, labor unions have been neither 
restless nor potent in the postwar German 
climate. Labor discipline has been re- 
garded as imperative by political and eco- 
nomic leaders and accepted by a docile 
working force which has been rewarded 
with a rapid growth in real income. Un- 
doubtedly, American, aid and influence have 
not been unimportant factors in the out- 
come. 

The study of Great Britain is probably 
more familiar, but its detail and chronology 
are welcome. Efforts at wage policy are 
clouded by the mutual suspicions of em- 
ployer and labor groups, each fearing the 
other will reap the benefit. English experi- 
ence has made us familiar with the idea 
of incomes policy, in lieu of wage policy. 
More will be heard of this concept in the 
future. 

The Netherlands offers an interesting 
case-study where amid conflicting union 
groupings an effort has been made to im- 
pose scientific wage-programs to cope with 
inflation and balance of payments difficulties 
while growth was being promoted. When 
one considers this experience, we are again 
reminded that small countries have often 
hit upon some important economic keys 
which are relevant for even the most 
powerful nations. 

Most readers will agree that the authors’ 
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main. success is in those chapters in which 
the comparative record is drawn fot the 
respective countries. Economists are likely 
to find the summary chapters of less in- 
terest; political scientists may be of a 
different mind. Concluding remarks on 
indirect versus direct economic and politi- 
cal controls have a conventional—and con- 
fused—ring. Still, as the interest in price- 
level and wage policy will not disappear, 
this book should prove to be enormously 
useful, allowing for the important differ- 
ences among the countries studied. Pres- 
ently, there is no serious thought of a legis- 
lative wage-level policy for the United 
States. If the time comes when the wage 
guide-lines are severely thwarted, there will 
be a deeper concern with these matters. 
Studies such as those which are contained 
in this volume are thus in tune with cur- 
rent thought and practice. 
SIDNEY WEINTRAUB 
Professor of Economics 
University of Pennsylvania 


Ruvert J. Eperer. The Evolution of 
Money. Pp. vii, 155. Washington, D.C.: 
Public Affairs Press, 1964. $4.50. 

The author of this history of money 
from prehistoric times to the present uses 
the “genetic approach” that “stresses cog- 
nitive sequence rather than sequence in 
time; it extracts essentials and bases gen- 
eralizations thereon, relegating accidental 
circumstances to a secondary role... . 
There is more reliance upon deductive rea- 
soning than upon mere enumeration of 
details” (p. 3). Although somewhat scorn- 
ful of the “descriptive historian” (p. 89) 
who lets exact details frustrate him in his 
task of finding a pattern, he has an im- 
pressive grasp of monetary history and the 
literature on it. 

Professor Lederer defines money as “any- 
thing which is in general use in a given 
community as a medium of exchange and/ 
or a unit of reckoning” (p. 16). The other 
three of the four classic functions of 
money he argues away as not really essen- 
tial. As for money being a store of value, 
“the only effect of its losing value over a 
longer period of time seems to be an in- 
crease in its speed of circulation” (p. 12). 
Further on he contends, but does not docu- 
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ment, that money inflations have “often” 
been overcompensation for preceding de- 
flations (p. 104). He fails to stress the 
tendency of all moneys to depreciate. How 
many money units can the reader name 
that have not depreciated over a century, 
begin where you will? Instead the author 
belittles the “metalist,” especially the gold 
standard ones, and but faintly senses that 
they represent the widespread desire for a 
currency that will be a good store of value. 

His contributions are introducing con- 
siderable logical order into the early his- 
tory of exchange—namely, (1) exchange of 
gifts, (2) silent barter, (3) barter with 
fixed exchange ratios, (4) open barter with 
bargaining, (5) open barter with a general 
unit of reckoning, (6) open barter with a 
favorite medium of barter, and others (p. 
19). Before coins were introduced, money 
tended to develop in the following order: 
(a) subsistence articles other than cattle— 
for example, first food then weapons, (b) 
articles of ornament (premetallic), and (c) 
livestock (p. 64). Metals arrived in the 
order of copper, silver, and gold. The 
author says that the Lydians of Asia Minor 
struck the first true coins in the eighth 
century Bc (p. 73, but on p. 82 he says the 
seventh century Bc), not that rudely im- 
printed pieces of metal had not existed 
much earlier but King Gyges was the first 
to guarantee his coins, thus obviating the 
need to weigh and assay them. Lydia vir- 
tually had to do this because the metal was 
electrum, a mixture of gold and silver easy 
to adulterate. Professor Ederer says that a 
state’s guarantee of its coinage was a ma- 
jor advance. State-issued paper money first 
appeared in China in the ninth century AD. 
The next big development was the usurpa- 
tion by private persons, primarily banks, 
of the function of issuing money, by which 
he means bank notes or vouchers of de- 
posit, which first took place on a fairly 
widespread scale in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He deplores the ability of early 
banks or later banking systems to “create” 
money by bookkeeping entries and urges a 
return to strictly state-issued money. He 
advocates a 100 per cent reserve money 
system. He seems to underestimate the 
influence of governments today over cen- 
tral banks and through them over banks. 
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Professor Ederer offers many provoca- 
tive generalizations but is sometimes care- 
less about factual details, especially in 
American history. And his documentation 
is somewhat indiscriminate: he will first 
cite a scholarly treatise, next a college text- 
book, and then rely on his own interpre- 
tation of the logic of human behavior. 

i Donatp L. KEMMERER 

Professor of Economics 

University of Illinois 


Roy Harrop. Reforming the World’s 
Money. Pp. viii, 181. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1965. $5.95. 

With this book, Sir Roy Harrod, the 
eminent British economist, adds his plan 
for “reforming the world’s money” to the 
growing number of reform proposals, His 
plan is radical, compared with that of Mr. 
Robert V. Roosa (Monetary Reform for 
the World Economy), which was unveiled 
about the same time and which is generally 
considered moderate, in that it puts more 
emphasis on what is likely to be most 
acceptable to the world’s financial powers 
-—the so-called Group of Ten—than on 
what may be most desirable. Harrod 
knows that his proposal will not be ac- 
cepted by their finance ministers and cen- 
tral bank governors. In fact, he considers 
the central bankers “the main obstacle to 
the required change” and believes that it 
will be necessary “to mobilize the driving 
force of statesmen outside the ranks of 
finance ministers” to bring about the re- 
form. 

Harrod asserts that existing interna- 
tional reserves are insufficient to support 
the growing trade and financial transac- 
tions, and consequently a rather substan- 
tial increase in liquidity is needed at once. 
On his showing, global reserves—gold 
stocks plus foreign exchange plus the “gold 
tranche” positions at the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF)—have continued 
to fall, even if the “credit tranches” with 
the Fund are included as part of them, 
compared to the interwar situation. In 
his view, larger reserves are now required 
not only to bring them up to the prewar 
level, but also because most countries have 
adopted policies of full employment and 
growth; the readiness of governments to 
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accept the disciplines of the gold standard 
has been weakened; there has been a 
greater international mobility of capital; 
and there has been a proliferation of new 
nations, How are the additional reserves to 
be provided? 

Harrod of course considers the existing 
methods of creating liquidity—through gold 
production, deficits in the United States 
and the United Kingdom international pay- 
ments, mutual currency accommodations, 
and the IMF financing arrangements—in- 
adequate and the rival proposals for en- 
larging it ineffectual. His own scheme for 
assuring a steady increase in reserves pro- 
vides for raising the price of gold and if 
this method should fail reforming the IMF. 
The author contends that raising the price 
of gold—he speaks of doubling it—would 
be the simplest way of increasing interna- 
tional liquidity. Furthermore, the higher 
price would raise gold production and con- 
tribute somewhat larger annual additions 
to monetary stocks than at present and 
lead to a large release of gold from hoards. 
Moreover, he recommends that the use of 
the traditional reserve currencies—dollars 
and pounds—be preserved and even ex- 
tended. 

However, noting that the price of gold 
is not likely to be increased because of the 
opposition of the United States, Harrod 
proposes as an alternative the reconstruc- 
tion of the IMF into the main agency for 
providing world liquidity, along the follow- 
ing lines: (1) The author proposes as a 
general step that the member-countries 
should be entitled to use their drawing 
rights in the IMF at will and without prior 
consultation and that these drawing rights 
should be considered “deposits.” Member- 
countries would be able to draw checks on 
the outstanding balances of these deposits. 
The checks would be accepted in final dis- 
charge of indebtedness and would thereby 
become an international legal tender. This 
would be a supplement to gold and foreign 
exchange reserves. (2) In order to pro- 
vide the additional liquidity, the author 
proposes an immediate once-over large in- 
crease and a regular annual increase in 
quotas in the Fund. He also argues for 
reconstitution of the IMF along the lines 
of a “national central bank,” but not as a 
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“world central bank,” as it would still be 
unable to “create credit,” except by an 
increase in quotas; and proposes that the 
Fund be allowed to make loans and invest- 
ments, so as to control the total amount of 
deposits of the member banks and thereby 
the aggregate of international currency. 

Harrod’s plan for enlarging world liquid- 
ity by either method has such strong infla- 
tionary implications that not only is it 
likely to.be rejected—as he expects—by the 
conservative central bankers whose con- 
sensus would be needed for its adoption, 
but it hardly will attract support from the 
“statesmen outside the ranks of finance 
ministers” on whom he counts to bring 
about the necessary change in the interna- 
tional monetary system. Moreover, on the 
available evidence, it is questionable 
whether any scheme that in the first place 
is unacceptable to the central bankers of 
the Group of Ten would have any chance 
of being adopted. However, apart from 
this serious objection, there are other ob- 
stacles. As regards the proposal for re- 
constitution of the IMF, both the authori- 
ties of the Fund and the central bankers 
have indicated right along that they are 
satisfied with its progress during the twenty 
years since Bretton Woods. ‘They reject 
the idea that there is a fixed rule as to the 
need for reserves in relation to the total 
amount of world trade and financial trans- 
actions and believe that the arrangements 
which have evolved for extending credit to 
countries in exchange crisis are satisfactory. 
They say, of course, that changes can and 
should be brought about, but only grad- 
ually, and not through drastic changes of 
the IMF through some full-blown reform 
schemes. 

ARTHUR LEON HorNIKER 
Garden City 
New York 


Hra Myint. The Economics of the De- 
veloping Countries. Pp. 192. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. 
$5.50. 

Problems of the developing countries and 
of United States relationships to them have 
become a major preoccupation among a 
large sector of America’s citizenry as well 
as among its public officials and its profes- 
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sionalecadres. This small volume is an 
attempt to enlighten all three groups on 
the nature of the problems and the means 
_ of wrestling with them. As a Burmese 
economist, Hla Myint sees his subject at 
close range and with a perceptive mind. 
The result is a valuable addition to the 
growing literature in this field. 

Myint begins by carefully removing some 
of the misconceptions about the develop- 
ing countries. He notes that these coun- 
tries differ widely in their stages of devel- 
opment, in their rates of growth, in the 
relation of population’ to land resources, 
and in the capability of their political and 
administrative institutions to cope with 
development problems. He distinguishes 
between the problem of poverty, which can 
be measured and treated in terms of in- 
comes, and the problem of general discon- 
tent among many in the less developed 
countries which has other roots and needs 
other treatment. India has often been 
used as the model for theories about de- 
velopment problems and processes. Myint 
argues that India, by its size and cultural 
traditions, is vastly different from any other 
developing country and, hence, theories 
valid for this country do not have general 
applicability. 

Mr. Myint deals with the growth of the 
money economy in developing countries 
and trenchantly observes that peasant ex- 
ports need to be given far more attention. 
Subsistence farm families in many develop- 
ing countries need to have opportunities 
for additional employment and income 
while remaining on the land if they are to 
be brought into the mainstream of country 
development. Peasant export goods can 
contribute greatly to diversification of ex- 

, port earnings and hence to the stability 
and growth of capital available for over-all 
country development. The author cor- 
rectly notes the critical importance of the 
agriculture sector, not only for “balanced” 
economic development but for any sus- 
tained country growth. 

Myint appropriately concludes that flexi- 
bility in development policies is called for 
to meet the different situations encountered 
among the developing countries. He ac- 
knowledges the importance of investment 


in human skills and points out that the 
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most critical shortage is for administrators, 
entrepreneurs, and general scientists who 
can direct change in their societies. He 
argues for selective international aid in 
terms of -country ability to absorb the: 
assistance as well as relative need. India 
and Burma stand high in both of these cri- 
teria. 

All in all, this little volume is well worth 
reading by those with only a general in- 
terest in international development as well 
as many who are making this work a career. 

MARTIN KRIESBERG 

International Agricultural 

Development Service 
United States Department 
of Agriculture 


Davi CORBETT. Politics and the Airlines. 
Pp. 350. London: George Allen & Un- 
win, 1965, 35s. 


Conceived as an exercise in the compara- 
tive study of politics and administration, 
Dr. Corbett’s book not only makes an im- 
portant contribution to the literature in 
this area, but also brings into a single vol- 
ume significant historical and factual ma- 
terial dealing with the development of pub- 
lic and private ownership of airlines in 
Australia, Canada, Britain, India, and the 
United States. 

Dr. Corbett, in studying public owner- 
ship in contrast with private ownership, 
rightly chose to study airlines which are 
“popular, expanding enterprises with a new 
technology.” The issues related to public 
versus private ownership for such enter- 
prises are perhaps to some extent different 
in kind, rather than only in degree, from 
the familiar arguments which are advanced 
for public ownership of industries which 
may be in economic trouble from “age, 
contraction and technical backwardness.” 

In developing his study, Dr. Corbett re- 
lates the early development of airlines in 
Australia, Britain, and Canada under pri- 
vate ownership and follows this with an 
analysis of the political, social, and eco- 
nomic considerations leading to nationali- 
zation. This is followed by further descrip- 
tion’and analysis of the postnationalization 
relationship between the publicly and pri- 
vately owned airlines in the three coun- 
tries. By way of contrast, the political 
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and economic problems connected with 
complete private ownership of airlines in 
the United States and complete public 
ownership in India are presented. 

-On the theoretical level, Dr. Corbett 
makes some interesting points which are 
worthy of further development. Having 
studied situations in which a relatively 
strong publicly owned airline competes 
with a relatively strong privately owned 
airline in the same country, he concludes 
that “what appears to be needed is a 
theory of the mixed economy, a theory 
which presents the mixed economy not as a 
half-way house to something else but as a 
system having its own virtues, a system 
worth deliberately creating.” 

He then creates the word “metaphism” 
to replace the term “mixed economy,” de- 
riving the word from the Greek root indi- 
cating “an advanced or more developed 
form of life, an organism in two or more 
parts,” and suggesting that “metaphism” 
parallels the terms capitalism and socialism, 

“Metaphytic” competition, Dr. Corbett 
insists, has “substantial advantages.” The 
development of this theme runs through 
much of the book. For example, he holds 
that such competition should bring out 
the best qualities of public and private 
management, keep peace politically be- 
tween “doctrinaires of the left and right,” 
aid consumers, and so on. It is a book 
worth reading. 7 
CLAUDE E. PUFFER 
Professor of Economics 
State University of New York 

at Buffalo 
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Leo F. ScHNorE. The Urban Scene: Hu- 
man Ecology and Demography. Pp. x, 
374. New York: Free Press, 1965. 
$7.95. 

Dr. Schnore has been the ecologist mem- 
ber of an interdisciplinary committee of 
the Social Science Research Council that 
has recently completed a five-year urider- 
taking reported in The Study of Urbaniza- 
tion, edited by Dr. Schnore and sociologist 
Philip Hauser. The committee included 
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political scientist Wallace Sayre. Simul- 
taneously Dr. Schnore has put together this 
sheaf of essays, mostly articles that have 
appeared over the past decade in journals 
as diverse as Social Forces and The Traffic 
Quarterly. The dynamism and energy dis- 
played in this collection are impressive. 
The first series of essays seeks to define 
“human ecology” and to relate this Ameri- 
can field of concern to Durkheim’s “morph- 
ology of collective life.’ Schnore attrib- 
utes the first use of “human ecology” to 
Park and Burgess of Chicago. ‘This re- 


‘viewer has a powerful image of the indig- 


nation of that .towering giant Chicagoan, 
Harlan H. Barrows, asserting that he had 
first used the phrase in his presidential ad- 
dress to the Association of American 
Geographers. 

Be that as it may, the other seventeen 
chapters deal with the urban scene: metro- 
politan growth and decentralization; the 
functions and growth of suburbs; the socio- 
economic status of cities and suburbs; and 
urban circulation. Dr. Schnore has deemed 
the 1960 Census data a lode to be mined 
by new mathematical techniques to estab- 
lish categories, for example, of “forms of 
government and socio-economic character- 
istics of suburbs.” By these manipula- 
tions he finds a higher concentration of 
council-manager governments in the West, 
where the suburbs are younger. Dr. 
Schnore shows awareness in footnotes that 
the relationship of political and socioeco- 
nomic characteristics may be obscured by 
legal obstructions to changes in political 
form (p. 199, footnote 10; p. 219, footnote 
15), yet his manipulation of census data 
does not seem to have been influenced by 
recognition that the states in which coun- 
cil-manager cities cluster have especially . 
favorable enabling acts. He offers con- 
clusions from his data of the reasons why 
suburbs have adopted “this most centralized 
form of government” which show no ref- 
erence to the classic study, involving field 
observations in nearly sixty cities, City 
Manager Government in the United States, 
by Stone, Price, and Stone, prepared, inci- 
dentally, for a committee of the Social 
Science Research Council. 

At some points Dr. Schnore seems to 
deplore “historical” “case studies”—not 
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The New York Experience 
S. J. MAKIELSKI, JR. 


A penetrating analysis of the policy and politics of land use zoning in 
New York City—the first city to adopt a comprehensive land use law 
(1916). Now, fifty years later, the author examines the political 
processes that shaped so many of the major zoning decisions in New 
York. $6.00 


NEIGHBORHOOD GROUPS AND 
URBAN RENEWAL 


J. CLARENCE DAVIES, III 


Neighborhood groups, to the despair of planners, have often been able 
to block proposed urban renewal projects. This book, based on actual 
case studies, examines the leadership of neighborhood groups, their 
attitudes, and the strategies and tactics that they so often use. $6.75 


YEARBOOK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
1964 


This eighteenth edition of the Yearbook contains, within a single, fully- 
indexed volume, a concise account of the wide range of activities of the 
UN and its related agencies during the calendar year 1964. Like its 
predecessors, it is a valuable reference tool for diplomats, scholars, 
teachers, and others concerned with an informed understanding of United 
Nations activities. $16.50 
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FOR POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY: 

Perspectives and Analysis 

By WILLIAM P. GERBERDING, University of California, Los Angeles. Off press. ... 
Teaches the reader how, rather than what, to think about foreign policy problems. Ana- 
lyzes and discusses concrete, contemporaary problems, contains a realistic discussion of 
how U. S. foreign policy is formulated, and includes two historical chapters which trace 
the background and origins of the Cold War. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS: 

A Study in the Political Process 

By CHARLES R. ADRIAN, Michigan State University. McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 536 pages, $7.95. ...A stimulating and distinguished textbook which describes 
state and focal governments as a continuous process, rather than by institutions. Well- 
documented and freely illustrated, the book is functionally organized. 


GOVERNING URBAN AMERICA, Second Edition 


By CHARLES R. ADRIAN, Michigan State University. McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 508 pages, $7.95. ... In this revision, the analytical approach has been ex- 
panded and greater emphasis is placed on the role of competing interests in the municipal 
policy making process. Takes advantage of recent research. 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, Seventh Edition 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON, Pennsylvania State University; and DEAN E. McHENRY, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Cruz. Available in May. ... New features of this thorough 
revision include: two colors incorporated in an entirely new design, new illustrations; 
considerable rewriting and reorganization; and a change in emphasis to a composite of 
legal, structural, behavioral, and problem approaches. 


THE DYNAMICS OF MODERN GOVERNMENT, Second Edition 


By EUGENE J. MEEHAN, Rutgers University; JOHN P. ROCHE, Brandeis University; and 
MURRAY S. STEDMAN, JR., Trinity College. 450 pages, $7.50. ... Introduces the study 
of government and politics, making use of the distinction between democratic and au- 
thoritarian forms. While the approach is basically institutional, emphasis is placed on the 
actual working data of governments today. 


MAN AND SOCIETY 


Volume I[—Machiavelli through Rousseau; 480 pages, $5.95 
Volume !l—Bentham through Marx; 408 pages, $5.95 


By JOHN PLAMENATZ, Oxford University. . . . These volumes subject to a close and 
selective analysis the assumptions and ideas about man and society of the greatest 
theorists the West has produced since the time of Machiavelli. 


MODERN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


By ROBERT BIERSTEDT, New York University; EUGENE J. MEEHAN, Rutgers, The State 
University; and PAUL A. SAMUELSON, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 725 
pages, $8.95. . . . Intended for the introductory survey course, this text covers the three 
main disciplines in the social sciences. 


Send for your examination copies today 
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using. mathematical techniques; at other 
points he pleads for more meaningful his- 
torical studies (p. 306). A confessed non- 
statistician asks, Should not Dr. Schnore 
explore the socioeconomic characteristics of 
central cities that have adopted council- 
manager government, before he can make 
meaningful generalizations? 

The 25 per cent sample questionnaire in 
the 1960 Census on modes of travel to 
work gives Dr. Schnore opportunities to 
apply partial correlation analysis. Of his 
findings he says, with commendable frank- 
ness, “These results could hardly be la- 
belled as surprising, yet it is gratifying to 
find a common-sense proposition so clearly 
verified.” Are we here using elephant guns 
to shoot squirrels? Or should Dr. Schnore 
be encouraged to continue to apply his dy- 
namic energy in the hope that eventually 
these mathematical manipulations will take 
us beyond common-sense propositions or 
beyond conclusions derived from case- 
studies that take into account important 
nonstatistical determinants in, say, law and 
political science. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Professor of Political Science 

Brooklyn College of the City 

University of New York 


R. T. Apprevarp. British Emigration to 
Australia. Pp. xvii, 255, Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1964. $7.25. 


Why do people migrate from one coun- 
try to another? Like most complex ques- 
tions, this is ordinarily answered by one or 
another simplistic formula. 

People migrate, some hold, because of 
population pressure, But as Dr. Apple- 
yard demonstrates in his opening chapter, 
“there has been no pure demographic case 
for continuous emigration” from Britain, 
and roughly half of the emigrants to white 
Commonwealth countries have been re- 
placed by immigrants to Britain from conti- 
nental Europe, Ireland, and non-Caucasian 
Commonwealth countries. 

Or people migrate, according to another 
theory, in response to incentives such as 
those used for generations to encourage 
the movement from Britain to Common- 
wealth countries. In the postwar period, 
however, Britain wanted both to retain its 
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skilled workers and to “maintain and 
strengthen the British element” in the Aus- 
tralian population; it resolved the dilemma 
by reducing its share of the travel-assist- 
ance fund to a token £150,000 per year. 
Australia, which has wanted both to foster 
an increase in its population and to avoid 
the unemployment or inflation that might 
result from it, varied the number of pas- 
sages assisted from year to year but with- 
out ever approaching the total in Britain 
who said they would like to go to Aus- 
tralia. In any case, subsidized passage 
can remove one deterrent to migration but 
is hardly a sufficient stimulus in itself to 
generate a movement. 

Or people migrate, finally, to improve 
their economic situation. The book is 
mainly a disquisition on this theme: it is 
“an economist’s answer” to the question of 
why people migrate, but “substantially 
different from the answers and methods of 
other economists.” The social and psycho- 
logical postulates underlying Economic 
Man, which most economists take for 
granted, are here tested with questionnaires 
administered to 861 emigrant families just 
before they left for Australia. The demo- 
graphic data available from standard 
sources are thus rounded out, and the 
study also gives us information on stated 
motives for emigration, which are analyzed 
with greater intelligence than most pollsters 
evince. Most respondents offered a seem- 
ingly rational basis for emigrating—to im- 
prove their economic situation or some- 
thing similar, but very few compared possi- 
bilities in Australia with those in other 
immigration countries so as, indeed, to 
make a rational choice. 

One of the most interesting chapters is 
on the emigrants’ knowledge of Australia. 
In a test based on information booklets 
they had received, the respondents got an 
average score of only 54.2 per cent. They 
were more likely to know about matters of : 
immediate relevance—the exchange rate, 
family allowances, and the like—but not 
about what would help determine the long- 
term success of a lifetime move. 

This is a competent monograph on its 
narrow subject but also a valuable addition 
to the few books available on migration 
theory. It includes an appendix on meth- 
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odology, a short but adequate bibliography, 
and an index. This study will be supple- 
mented eventually with one based on inter- 
views to the same respondents a year and 
a half later, 
WILLIAM PETERSEN 

Professor of Sociology 

University of California 

Berkeley 


M. G. Smitu. The Plural Society in the 
British West Indies. Pp. xix, 359. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1965. $7.00. 


M. G. Smrt. Stratification in Grenada. 
Pp. xiii, 271. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1965. 
$7.00. 


The appeal of these books is indicated 
by 483 reference notes coming after the 
text in Plural Society, to short title it, 121 
notes in Stratification, their professional 
jargon, citations from scores of elite and 
less equal social scientists, newspaper quo- 
tations with a real estate deed-dull musti- 
ness, the narrative’s molasses-sticky prog- 
ress, complicated mathematical vignettes, 
and the multicontinental and other multi- 
group pebbles of relevancy. When the 
pebbles become obstructive gravel, Smith 
explodes them into relevance, even if the 
blast seems to be only a seminar sigh. In 
short, these two works are ultraspecialized 
in every aspect. They are not for the well- 
informed general reader, though he would 
discover parts of Plural Society worth- 
while. 

These are expansively splendid mono- 
graphs by a professor of anthropology at 
the University of California (Los Angeles) 
for academics to praise, explore, and de- 
plore. The expansiveness is acutely notable 
in Stratification, since Grenada is only 
69,000 acres big and 83,000 people big. 
Stratification has forty-four tables, twice 
as many as in Plural Society. Various 
Stratification tables are weighted, fill a full 
page or two pages, and are made more 
meaningful for the elect through product- 
moment correlations, mean log scoring, and 
related devices. Some mathematical mo- 
saics were so challenging that Smith got 
an assistant to do them. The tables and 
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a list of them must be a chief reason, why 
Stratification costs as much as Plural Soci- 
ety despite the latter being eighty-eight 
pages longer. 

Smith is to be credited with vast indus- 
try, wide knowledge of pertinent literature, 
and in-depth, cross-sectional, enlightening 
analysis. His impeccable Caribbean cre- 
dentials have a sheen and solidity that 
may in brightness and alloy composition be 
surpassed only by Arthur W. Lewis at 
Princeton. Smith, like Lewis, is Jamaican- 
born and -bred, taught at the University 
College of the West Indies, has a British 
university doctorate, and has won several 
awards. 

Smith is dissecting laboriously acquired 
data, which have varying shades of uni- 
versal applicability, of the Negro and 
white, master and slave, plantation society 
of the West Indies and tiny Grenada as 
a microcore of his larger research. The 
pertinency of Stratification juxtaposed 
against Plural Society is weakened by al- 
most no one of Indian ancestry, that is 
Indians from the subcontinent and not 
those who were in the Antilles before Co- 
lumbus arrived, living in Grenada. 

Smith reaches a conclusion that West 
Indian and Grenadian societies fit pre- 
dominantly into Furnivall’s identification 
of being plural, tropical societies. Such 
groups irrespective of the pigmentation- 
polarization—for Furnivall was studying 
Burma—are not dominantly action or 
authoritarian societies. They tend to be- 
come more pluralistic and dynamic, though 
this is less the case in Grenada. 

Faults can be found in Smith’s diag- 
nosis, methodology, questionnaires, and 
transferral reasoning. This is done with 
amiability and warranted brevity by Hogg 
in another journal criticizing Smith’s Dark 
Puritan (1963). It is nearly the sole ob- 
ject of a review of Smiths West Indian 
Family Structure (1962) by Otterbein, who 
cleaned his typewriter keys with acid, 
dipped his pen in vinegar, and sprinkled bis 
manuscript with pepper. Smith disagrees 
with the initiated quite often, but his cachet 
in this activity should be emulated. He is 
always well mannered. 

For those who utilize books for enjoy- 
able edification, as do statesmen and 
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corporation presidents, nothing much of 
values-would be gained by listing and dis- 
cussing the minor disabilities of these two 
superior studies. A major complaint is that 
Smith certainly had time to recast a page 
saying that the Federation of the West 
Indies did not materialize, where he implies 
it would. Laymen will find works by 
Arthur W. Lewis, Alec Waugh, and Eric 
Williams much more rewarding. They all 
write better than Smith even though one is 
a prime minister, one a novelist, and one a 
developmental authority. Shafts of Carib- 
bean sunlight enliven their volumes. That 
Smith wholeheartedly opts for disciplinary 
articulation results in, rather than illumina- 
tion, twilight. 
Byron WHITE 
Professor of Economics 
New Haven College 


BERNARD ROSENBERG and Norris FLIEGEL, 
The Vanguard Artist: Portrait and Self- 
Portrait, Pp. xi, 336. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1965. 

This is an “ethnography” of New York 
artists most of whom are identified with 
the “Abstract Expressionist” movement. 
The authors interviewed twenty-nine New 
York artists and draw upon published 
sources to give us a portrait, both from 

_inside and out, of a group of artists in- 
volved in what for the sociologist of art in 
modern “bourgeois” society must be the 
significant theoretical problem—for ex- 
ample, the acceptance of their art by the 
public. The authors, using this fact as the 
hub of their analysis, use the artists’ own 
words to tell us what it is like to engage in 
serious art at a time when commercial 
success finally has come their way. In the 
course of their treatment the authors show 
us the artists’ attitudes towards their work 
and toward the significant others in their 
life. We also are equipped with psycho- 
analytic glasses to examine their back- 
grounds and personalities. In short, the 
authors have performed an important serv- 
ice in helping us to get inside the lives of 
people in one of thousands of vocational 
roles in modern America. 

Unfortunately for the cause of scientific 
understanding, however, the authors do not 
treat the artist as just another workman, 
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nor his role as just another vocation. 
Rather, the subjects of the book, for ex- 
ample, a group of unsystematically sam- 
pled, serious, New York artists, inter- 
viewed at the height of their success 
(1961-62), have become heroes who carry 
with them the secret of survival in the 
face of that persistent bogey of a certain 
school of sociologists, mass society. As 
Rosenberg and Fliegel put it, “We confess 
to a bias in favor of these artists who 
made our work a delight. At best, with 
their full complement of human faults, 
they embody man as a free, spontaneous, 
and ungovernable spirit. There is nothing 
more precious than that spirit, nor more in 
danger of extinction in this age of the 
locusts.” In short, the authors seem to 
have been bitten by the romantic bug 
which seems to have afflicted many authors 
writing about artists in bourgeois society. 

Besides the romantic attitude of the 
authors—which obviously colors their 
treatment of the subjects— and the cliché 
style of writing that goes with it, there 
seems to be a curious reluctance to draw 
things together theoretically. Though the 
authors do, in my opinion, seize on the 
correct theoretical problem, and though it 
does appear as a leitmotiv in a number of 
chapters, they do not integrate it effec- 
tively with their chapters on “Social and 
Psychological Characteristics,” ‘Origins: 
Familial and Cultural,” and “Creative En- 
ergy: Sexuality and Sublimation.” Nor do 


„they give us a systematic picture of the 
subroles and accompanying personality dy- 


namics of the accepted artist. Rosenberg 
and Fliegel seem to have “undertreated” 
their data. The artists bear the brunt of 
their exegesis. We know a good deal about 
these people when we are finished, but how 
reliable our knowledge is and what it adds 
up to in terms of some developing theory 
are questions for which the authors have 
not provided entirely satisfactory answers. 
Dennison NASH 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
University of Connecticut 


Harrison C. WHITE and CYNTHIA A. 
Wuire. Canvases and Careers: Institu- 
tional Change in the French Painting 
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World. Pp. xii, 167. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1965. No price. 


Harrison C. White, Associate Professor 
of Social Relations at Harvard, and his 
wife, Cynthia, who majored in Art His- 
tory at Radcliffe and trained in painting 
and design at Carnegie, combine scholar- 
ship with insight in this fascinating in- 
vestigation of the molding of art and artist 
within successive institutional matrices in 
France. The authors begin with the re- 
pressive medieval guilds that retained their 
authoritarian “rights” until toppled during 
the seventeenth century by an emergent 
Academy, founded chiefly by imported 
Italian artists commissioned by the noblesse 
de robe. 

Despite its antithetical generation in 
revolution against the strictures inherent in 
the guild structure, the Academy—in turn 
—became correspondingly dictatorial. Its 
marmorian reign also was to be superseded 
during the afternoon of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The new conquerors—the critics and 
dealers—were comparative upstarts. Their 
fields, in the form they now assumed, had 
been virtually nonexistent during the 
ancien regime. Today, one hundred years 
after these handmaidens first combined 
forces in behalf of the Impressionists, they 
yet remain in impressive control. 

There are many directions proffered to 
the reader’s imagination by this scrupu- 
lously documented and centipedically foot- 
noted thesis. 

There is a doughty Donnybrook between 
the hieratic artist-craftsmen of the ancient, 
honorable guilds and the “revolutionary” 
brevetaires of the (then) fledgling Bour- 
bonic Academy. Was it precisely at this 
point that the schism between the “pure” 
and the associative—between fine arts and 
crafts—first etched the face of art? 

Further on, there is the battle at the 
barricades between the beribboned Acade- 
micians and the brut Impressionists possi- 
bly constituting the Armageddon between 
the artologists and the innovators of art. 

It is refreshing—for a change—to note 
that Impressionism is not categorically 
identified as a bent, sinister offshoot of 
color physics. Instead, the Whites con- 
sider this aesthetic upheaval ‘from the 
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vantage of social morphology. They focus 
upon the concurrent appearance of*dour- 
geois patronage—in timely replacement of 
the traditional support by the aristocracy— 
and upon the development of both group 
and one-man shows. The latter trust- 
busted the monopoly of the Academy-con- 
trolled monolithic Salons ending the dis- 
proportionate significance these events held 
for participating artists whose professional 
destinies previously had depended ex- 
clusively upon the direction of a juror’s 
thumb. 

The introduction of independent exhibi- 
tions not only afforded an opportunity for 
unprecedented individuation—for a “ca- 
reer,” in today’s terms—but additionally 
hinted that the artist might dare aspire to 
a species of financial continuity hitherto 
more properly within the expectations of 
a middle-class draper. 

Peripheral tidbits abound. For example, 
there is mention of the invention of the 
paint tube, which literally “put the show 
on the road” for the Impressionists. 
Doubtless, many would consider this a 
minor technological breakthrough, but— 
for the painter-in-oils—it meant unparal- 
leled freedom. He had been studio-bound 
to pestle and mortar since the Van Eycks 
had pioneered the medium, during the 
early fifteenth century. 

Since their initial assumption of author- 
ity, the roles of both critic and dealer 
have altered. The critic metamorphosed 
from a literary narrator to an involuted 
apologist solemnly dedicated to construct- 
ing verbal theory upon the (usually) non- 
verbal intuitions of the artist. 

The dealer abandoned his curio cabinets 
and relics from dead hands to evince a 
lively interest in live artists, men he could 
profitably promote with an assist from his 
paragraphic confrere. 

In closing, the reviewer would note (in- 
dependently) that this duo has become a 
trio in our time. The new associate is the 
museum curator. He, too, has changed. 
He is no longer a turnkey for the past. He 
is—for better or worse—an up-to-date part- 
ner in the firm of ‘“Taste-Makers, Inc.” 

Ben Wort 

Philadelphia 
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ALEXANDER Lowen. Love and Orgasm. 
Pp» 303. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1965. $7.95. 


For the reader who is psychoanalytically 
oriented, Love and Orgasm will provide 
some interesting analyses of a variety of 
sexual phenomena. Other readers will 
probably. find the book neither better nor 
worse than the hundreds of others written 
within a similar framework. 

Like most psychiatrists, Lowen is an 
exponent of the prepackaged answer. Thus, 
he states that “perhaps the most common 
disturbance in both sex and personality is 
caused by too early or too severe toilet- 
training practices.” He later avers that 
“the problems of neurotic children can 
invariably be traced to the sexual mal- 
adjustment and conflicts of the parents.” 
Whether these statements are contradictory 
or not, many researchers would give their 
eyeteeth to be able to prove—or, for that 
matter, refute—either of them. 

Therein, of course, lies the weakness of 
the psychiatric approach. Those who be- 
lieve, believe. Their claims are allegedly 
supported by the endless supply of case- 
histories, drawn from emotionally dis- 
turbed men and women. Nonbelievers 
would question whether such accounts can 
ever shed much light on the interaction 
patterns of normal human beings. Thus 
far, neither the believers nor the non- 
believers have been vindicated, although 
psychoanalytic claims have generally not 
been substantiated by empirical research. 

Influenced by Reich, Lowen’s over-all 
contention is that “the sexual behavior of 
a person reflects his personality, just as 
the personality of an individual is an ex- 
pression of his sexual feelings.” On the 
surface, at least, some of the author’s 
statements appear extreme; for example, 
“sex is impossible without love.” At the 
same time, his psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tions are obviously based on long experience 
and considerable thought. 

Although the book is entitled Love and 
Orgasm, the actual topics are broad in 
range and include homosexuality, hetero- 
sexuality, the double standard, sexual roles, 
sex differences, sensuality, and many others. 
The author has familiarized himself with 
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much of the sexual literature. Further- 
more, bless him, he has actually read novels 
and seen plays and is not averse to drawing 
inference therefrom. 

All in all, the final verdict must be a 
split one. For the believer, there are some 
interesting and provocative rounds. For 
the nonbeliever, there is another long eve- 
ning with the locked-in approach of psy- 
chiatry. i 

WiLam M. KEPHART 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


BERNARD J. CoucnLN. Church and State 
in Social Welfare. Pp. xii, 189. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1965. 
$6.95. 

Dean Bernard Coughlin of the School 
of Social Service, St. Louis University, ex- 
plores here a topic of intrinsic interest 
and also of importance in connection with 
the question of the relationship of church 
and state. He notes that America is 
nearly unique in the number and variety 
of its voluntary organizations, among the 
most important of which are the welfare 
agencies of the churches. He examines 
the relationship of ideological, organiza- 
tional, and societal influences in deter- 
mining the welfare practices of Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants in the United States. 
He tends to underplay somewhat the 
diversity of beliefs and practices among 
the Protestant denominations and perhaps 
to overplay the impact of ideological and 
theological positions on the policies of the 
welfare agencies; but, in general, his de- 
scription and interpretation of the range of 
activities are most carefully and thought- 
fully done. He makes use not only of 
printed records but of extensive question- 
naire material from agency staffs. Due 
to differential rates of return, an unknown 
amount of distortion may enter into the 
questionnaire materials, but Coughlin is 
careful to note their limitations. 

The readiness of many church-related 
agencies to accept governmental support-— 
and of government to grant it—indicates 
clearly the ambiguities surrounding the 
question of the separation of church and 
state. In recent years, as substantial funds 
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have become available, particularly for 
hospital construction, while at the same 
time the issue of federal aid to private 
schools has become more salient, the 
ambiguity has become more difficult to 
overlook. Protestants particularly, as 
Coughlin shows, have found themselves 
obliged to try to discover why many of 
them believe that government aid for their 
hospitals is acceptable while government 
aid for church-related schools is not. In 
his discussion of this question the author 
overlooks somewhat, in my judgment, the 
implications of the difference in function 
between schools and hospitals. The work 
of the latter is noncontroversial and not 
specifically sectarian. Schools are much 
more directly tied to the transfer of a 
particular church’s values. Yet Coughlin’s 
discussion of the ambiguities in the present 
situation deserves careful study. 

The author’s own thoughtful conclusions 
are embodied in the four guidelines for 
public policy which he believes are ap- 
propriate to the relationship of private 
welfare agencies and the government: In 
a democracy, government should assure 
the society of a strong voluntary welfare 
structure; churches should carry a perma- 
nent responsibility for part of this voluntary 
structure; they should co-operate with 
government in their endeavors; and 
ecumenicalism should be encouraged in 
welfare activities. 

The book is valuable both for its de- 
scription of the practices and theories of 
American churches in welfare activities and 
for its clear statement of policy questions. 
In a day of ever increasing governmental 
welfare activities, the place of private 
social service deserves and requires this 
kind of careful examination. 

J. MILTON YINGER 

Professor of Sociology 

and Anthropology 
Oberlin College 


Rura Lannes. Culture in American Edu- 
cation: Anthropological Approaches to 
Minority and Dominant Groups in the 
Schools. Pp. vi, 330. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1965. No price. 

As with any professional group, educators 
have their own sets of standards, goals, 
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methods, and procedures of work and 
socialization of new members. One of the 
problems with which they have largely 
failed to come to grips in primary- and 
secondary-level classrooms has been the 
varieties of student performance and gen- 
eral behavior. Earlier work has indicated 
the importance of cultural differences in 
the transmission of values for student per- 
formance in the classroom and has revealed 
the significant role of middle-class orienta- 
tion of teachers in the support or rejection 
of this performance. 

For the most part these understandings, 
insofar as they have reached teachers’ 
consciousness, have remained at the intel- 
lectual level with little or no comprehen- 
sion of the deeper conceptual meanings of 
the culture concept. Dr. Landes in the 
volume under review reports on an experi- 
ment in teacher-training of several years’ 
duration, carried on at Claremont Graduate 
School, California. She brought to bear 
a wealth of experience as a practicing 
anthropologist and in extensive work among 
American minorities with social workers 
and educators. The program took cog- 
nizance of the fact that the training of 
teachers is almost exclusively confined to 
the classroom, in schools of education and 
in community schools under professional 
supervision. If any inroads were to be 
made in the parochial attitudes and actions 
of teachers in relation to their students, 
they must be trained to perceive both 
student achievements and problems in 
terms of the interaction between school 
and family cultures. To this end several 
seminars were organized which carried 
teachers out of school and college confines 
into homes and streets of pupils. There 
they observed such things as other modes 
of communication—including, for example, 
gestures, silences, laughing, idioms, hair 
styles, and public appearance—and _bar- 
riers involved in intercultural communica- 
tion; the social contexts in which words 
are used and the values attached to them; 
the nature of social “facts’—by discussing 
with parents, for example, ideas concern- 
ing intermarriage or traditional roles of 
males and females, in different social classes 
and ethnic groups; ranking of values and 
life goals; probing into one’s own life 
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history and comparing his own heritage 
with, that of others; and concepts of illness 
and well-being—and relating these to at- 
titudes of school nurses to student com- 
plaints—to name a few. Like any field 
worker, trainees were required to make a 
clear statement of the problem being in- 
vestigated, provide a systematic account 
of methods of investigation—type of in- 
terview, observation, camera, projective 
techniques, questionnaire, and others—and 
summarize their findings and‘ interpreta- 
tions of the role of this or that cultural 
influence on behavior in a variety of school 
situations. 

The reader is led in detailed fashion 
through the assimilation of insights by 
teachers in training during this process. 
The results were truly gratifying. They 
suggest the importance of either a re- 
organization, or perhaps extension, of 
traditional courses of Social Foundations 
of Education to deepen the teacher’s under- 
standing of the nature of minority and 
dominant groups and the effects of inter- 
action between the cultures of these groups 
with that of the school. Only in this way 
are we likely to cope more effectively with 
stereotyped conceptions of the heretofore 
standardized evaluations of student per- 
formance. 7 

; BERNARD J. SIEGEL 

Professor of Anthropology 

Stanford University 


ASIA, THE MIDDLE EAST, 
AND AFRICA 


Manninc Nasu. The Golden Road to 
Modernity: Village Life in Contemporary 
Burma. Pp. viii, 333. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1965. No price, 


This volume belongs to a growing 
anthropological literature in which two 
communities within a roughly comparable 
cultural setting are compared in terms of 
their reactions to modernizing influences. 
Professor Nash states that his interests 
lie “in the processess of economic and 
political change and . . . the desire to 
place the peasantry of Burma in the con- 
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text of a complex national society” (p. 
314). 

Descriptively, Professor Nash presents 
two communities south and west of 
Mandalay. One is a mixed-crop dry farm- 
ing village of some 116 households. The 
other is an irrigated rice village of some 
123 households, The selection of these 
two villages was based on a preliminary 
survey of the region, and he states that 
they represent “the approximate range of 
ecologic and economic variation in Upper 
Burma.” As we would expect from Profes- 
sor Nash, the socioeconomic data are well 
and concisely analyzed. He gives us thumb- 
nail sketches of household and kinship, of 
normative interpersonal relations, of polit- 
ical organization on the local and on the 
local to national levels, and of the peasant 
economy. Somewhat more fully and less 
concisely, he deals with the local cultural 
structures and values. For the mixed-crop 
village about half of the two hundred pages 
is devoted to religion. In the irrigated 
rice village about one-fifth of one hundred 
pages is devoted to religion. I very much 
admire Professor Nash’s ability to collect 
such materials in the course of the ap- 
proximately five months he spent in each 
community. He has greatly extended our 
knowledge of Upper Burmese peasantry, 
and for this we owe him a debt of gratitude. 

Theoretically, Professor Nash speaks in 
his conclusions (pp. 312~323) of macro- 
analysis as structure and function and of 
microanalysis as choice and strategy. He 
portrays Burma as a multiple society with 
plural cultures. In terms of change, he 
proposes two levels of analysis: that of 
individual choice in local communities and 
that of interaction between peasantry and 
elite. These propositions seem both legiti- 
mate and important. Their most explicit 
development is to be found on pages 158~ 
165, when he discusses the influence of 
Buddhism in the mixed-crop village. He 
there discusses normative and valuational 
orientation in a way not made as explicit 
as it might have been in his theoretical ' 
formulations. 

One could wish for greater explicitness 
in the relationship between theory and de- 
scription, a more effective summary and 
conclusion, a glossary, some illustrations, 
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and a fuller bibliography. But in any 

event, this is a provocative and a richly 

informative book but one which requires 

careful reading if the most is to be made 

of the author’s views and data. Possibly 

too much has been left to the reader. 

Cora Dy Bors 

Zemurray Professor of Anthropology 
Harvard University 


Morris Davin Morris. The Emergence 
of an Industrial Labor Force in India: 
A Study of the Bombay Cotton Mills, 
1854-1947, Pp. xiv, 263. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1965. $7.50. 

The Bombay cotton mill worker has had 

a checkered career in the last century and 

for a major part of the nearly five decades 

covered by Dr. Morris. In the process, 
many notions have been built around him— 
notions mainly about permanent acceptance 
of environments chosen by him at the time 
when he first changed over from agriculture 
to industry. The conditions in the cotton 
textile industry up to 1920 were such that 
even allowing for the comparative insensi- 
tivity of a rural worker who has taken to 

a more lucrative employment in Bombay, 

a mill worker may not have liked to con- 

tinue in his or her profession. In the 

economic writings so far this reluctance 
on the worker’s part to accept industrial 
environment has been looked upon as his 
desire to go back to rural surroundings; 
the circumstances which perhaps prevented 
him from continuing in industrial employ- 
ment have not been adequately mentioned. 

“The rules of the game,” as it were, which 

the employer and his workers were re- 

quired to follow were not known; it took 

a major struggle on the part of Bombay 

labor to acquire the privilege of knowing 

their conditions of work which have now 
become an accepted law of the land through 
the Employment Standing Orders Act of 

1946. Dr. Morris in his chapter on 

“Stability and Instability of the Labour 

Force” has ably analyzed the reasons for 

instability and has brought out the fact 

that the observed phenomenon of workers 
going back to land may not be of the 
worker’s choice. In fact, many dispas- 
sionate observers of the Indian scene are 
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convinced that instability of Bombay mill 
labor was because of factors othersgthan 
workers’ attachment to land. Dr. Morris’ 
conclusion that the rate of absenteeism is 
lower than what it is popularly believed 
to be is a significant revelation which can 
stand the test of analysis in centers other 
than Bombay. These two conclusions 
show how many of the popular beliefs can 
go wrong when put to analytical tests. 

I would have liked to see in the other- 
wise exhaustive analysis which has been 
presented by Dr. Morris a reference to 
labor-force changes induced by changes in 
the composition of management. In the 
period for which Dr. Morris has analyzed 
the material, significant changes took place 
in the employer class in Bombay mills. 
Many accounts are available of changes in 
different sectors of the industry consequent 
on management changes. Knowing the 
employer class everywhere and the manner 
of recruitment followed by it, there is 
reason to believe that the structure of the 
industrial labor force in Bombay was in- 
fluenced by changes in top management 
also. Whether this is a proper hypothesis 
to go by or is something which falls to 
the ground through closer analysis may be 
an interesting line of research. 

Students of labor economics in India 
and Western scholars who are interested 
in labor problems will find the conclusions 
of painstaking research undertaken by Dr. 
Morris interesting. My reaction was one 
of respect for the author who had taken 
considerable pains to wade through pages 
of material listed in his bibliography to 
see if anything new could emerge out of 
his labors. Similar studies in other in- 
dustrial centers in the country may help in 
correcting misconceptions about the ex- 
tent of commitment of Indian labor. A 
study of the post-1947 period will throw 
light on changes in labor stability con- 
sequent on recent labor legislation in India. 

B. N. DATAR 

Planning Commission 

New Delhi 

India 


Horpen FurserR. Bombay Presidency in 
the Mid-Eighteenth Century. Pp. vii, 
76. New York: Asia Publishing House, / 
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under the auspices of the Heras Institute 
of» Indian History and Culture, 1965. 
$4.00. 


In 1962 Professor Holden Furber de- 
livered the Heras Memorial lectures at 
St. Xaviers College in Bombay. The 
three lectures—‘‘Bombay and the Malabar 
Coast in the 1720s,” “The Country Trade 
of Bombay and Surat in the 1730s,” and 
“Bombay Presidency in War Time, 1740- 
1750"——are unassuming pieces, elegant, 
pleasant, and clearly not intended to be 
profound. Professor Furber entertains us 
with pleasant stories. There is the tale of 
East Indiaman Captain Robert Jenkins 
whose ear played so large a role in Euro- 
pean politics in the 1730’s. There is the 
narrative of William Wade who went out 
to India as a free merchant in the early 
1720’s and remained to become Governor 
of Bombay in 1742. There is also a brief 
report about Naoroji Rustomjee’s visit to 
London in 1723-1724, more than a century 
before Ram Mohan Roy got to England. 

But the lectures are more than entertain- 
ing. They are based on a vast familiarity 
with the literature of the period, par- 
ticularly with the relatively unused Con- 
tinental records. Professor Furber promises 
that he will shortly produce a much more 
substantial work dealing with European ex- 
pansion in India in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. As a foretaste of 
what is to come, this slight volume sug- 
gests that the larger study will add further 
to Furber’s reputation and a great deal 
to our knowledge of the history of the 
period. 

What is most distinctive is his concern 
with the West Coast of India. The role 
of the European in Bengal has been de- 
scribed ad nauseam, but the part played by 
Bombay, Surat, Broach, Goa, Anjengo, 
Tellicherry, Calicut, and the Arabian Sea 
trade in general has been played down. 
The general scholarly preoccupation with 
the areas where European political power 
first became extensive has produced a 
peculiar and perverse distortion of our 
notions about the character of Indian 
society, not only in the eighteenth century 
but in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies as well. Given the hints that Furber 
has provided in these lectures, it is pos- 
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sible to hope that in his forthcoming work 
he will redress the exaggerated weight of 
Bengal in the interpretation of Indian his- 
tory with the proof of the great importance 
of the West Coast. 

Although he is primarily interested in 
European expansion, Professor Furber is 
sensitive also to the role of the native 
population. He indicates in a number of 
places that country trade in his period was 
still largely in the hands of natives, mainly 
Muslin. He also shows that Muslim 
capital in Surat was more resistant to 
European “protection” than was Hindu or 
Parsi capital. 

Furber is very clear about the complex 
intermeshing of native and European in- 
terests politically and economically. In 
passing, he also makes a point—certainly 
in need of stress—that at least on the 
West Coast the trade expansion of the 
period was “not made at the expense of 
Indian-commanded country-shipping” (p. 
45). In fact, he states as a conclusion 
the judgment that the European traders 
developed trade “which Indians would not 
otherwise have pursued” and that this “in 
its turn stimulated greater Indian eco- 
nomic activity especially in Bombay and 
Surat” (p. 46). 

Dr. Furber concludes by referring to 
the problem of why Dutch and other 
European power diminished during the 
century and British power grew. He sug- 
gests that “Parsi, Muslim, and Hindu 
interests interacted in such a way that the 
English went from strength to strength 
without the necessity of building any ter- 
ritorial power outside the island of Bom- 
bay” (p. 70). This was bolstered by the 
rapid development of British private trade 
in South Asia. Supporting all this was the 
maritime power of Bombay, based not so 
much on the security of Bombay harbor 
as on the ability of the British to reinforce 
the Bombay Marine from Europe. It is 
not quite clear that Dr. Furber sees the 
significance of this point, that in an ulti- 
mate sense it was the growing economic 
and military power of England in the 
North Atlantic that was decisive in the 
resolution of the conflict in Asia. 

There is only one complaint I have to 
make about the book, a complaint that is 
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no reflection on the author. The book is 
scandalously priced in a way for which the 
publisher has become notorious. To charge 
$4.00 for seventy-six pages is outrageous. 
Morris Davip Morris 
American Institute of Indian Studies 
Delhi 
India 


Morton H. Harrerin. China and the 
Bomb. Pp. x, 166. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1965. $4.95. 
Communist China was born in hostility 

toward the United States, and the United 

States is destined to confront Communist 

China across the Pacific and in Asia for 

a long time to come. Hence, it is natural 

for the United States to oppose any in- 

crease in Peking’s military power. But, 
where nuclear power is at stake, the 

American opposition and counteraction 

must be more determined and less question- 

able, whether the China that gains it is 

Nationalist or Communist, hostile or neu- 

tral, “or, indeed, allied to the United 

States.” So begins Mr. Halperin’s scholarly 

analysis of a most timely subject, backed 

by official as well as academic source 
materials. 

In presenting Peking’s objectives and 
‘policy instruments, Mr. Halperin appears 
more generous than the general public in 
willing to grant the Communist regime 
certain credits, such as the basically 
“Chinese” character of some objectives, 
caution and restraint in the use and/or 
threat of force and war as an instrument, 
and the validity of certain arguments 
vis-a-vis Moscow. In proposing United 
States countermeasures, however, Mr. 
Halperin presupposes all possible intentions 
and ambitions evil and unacceptable—to 
the United States and to all—on Peking’s 
part, and hence leaves no stone unturned 
and makes no concession conceivable. 
Since, after some preliminary deprecation 
and, then, Soviet backsliding, Peking did 
and does continue to develop nuclear de- 
vices and aspire to a moderate, or even a 
major, weapons delivery system, by early 
1970’s and late 1980’s, according to Mr. 
Halperin, the United States must counter 
this at every step—from the anticipating 
Test Ban Treaty to an eventual “pre- 
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emptive strike’—in every direction—from 
the angle of those who fear as wel? as 
those who admire?—and on every related 
front—conventional military, guerrilla, and 
political—thereby rendering the Chinese 
capacity “useless”—hopefully with Soviet 
“cooperation” and assuredly (?) with as- 
sistance and accommodation of Peking’s 
neighbors in Asia—other than Cambodia. 
Mr. Halperin’s analysis, therefore, ends in 
a form of position paper expounding a 
tough position second to none. 

Only two things appear to be wrong: 
In following Uncle Sam’s single-minded 
direction and effort, even the allies in Asia 
might feel, as Peking does, that the cham- 
pion of the “capitalist and imperialist 
camp” is interested more in fortifying its 
own “last fortress” or even selling its own 
wares and establishing itself as their new 
“protector and benefactor,” on the spot, 
than attending to their national independ- 
ence and democratic welfare or solving 
the world’s problems. In rejoicing at 
Uncle Sam’s expected series of successful 
first punches and leak-proof containment 
devices, they, with their new-found sover- 
eign pride and freedom to mold a destiny 
of their own, might further worry about a 
prospect too good to become true or 
wonder about whether it could at all be- 
come true, especially as Uncle Sam strictly 
wishes. Would Taiwan, for example, sub- 
mit to political reorganization to remove 
its present leadership as well as depriva- 
tion of the off-shore islands just to remain 
under American protections? Will African, 
Middle Eastern, and Latin-American coun- 
tries, which Peking likewise seeks to in- 
stigate—as Mr. Halperin is aware—see 
things the same way? Might the Soviets 
not have their own considerations as to 
rivalry with Peking, that different brand 
and separate “contingent” of world com- 
munism, and aid to India, vis-à-vis Pakis- 
tan? Instead of the four-fold rationale as 
Mr. Halperin sees it (p. 44), might Peking, 
in other people’s eyes, not be building 
toward a nuclear capacity to (1) end 
general Western (and “white”) monopoly 
and dominance—rather than preparing 
against United States attack? (2) maxi- 
mize the strength of the whole Communist 
world—rather than competing therein? (3) 
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consolidate and lead a whole non-Western 
cam$—tather than supporting scattered 
wars of national liberation? and (4) cam- 
paign for the resurgence of—rather than 
gaining hegemony in—Asia? 
SHen-Yu Dat 
Associate Professor of 
Political Science 
Colorado State University 


Joun Hatcu. A History of Postwar 
Africa. Pp. 432. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1965. $8.50. 

To read Mr. John Hatch’s History is to 
become vividly aware of the pace, variety, 
and complexity of events in Africa since 
1945, and it is a tribute to the author’s 
power of organization and compression that 
he has been able to produce so readable a 
volume. The material has been organized 
on a regional basis and Africa has been 
divided into five areas—south, central, east, 
west, and north. There are also passing 
references to Madagascar. The five areas 
are each dealt with twice; the first time 
round brings the narrative down to about 
1950, and the second circuit continues the 
story to the end of 1964. The heart of 
the book thus consists of ten chapters 
which are preceded by two “throat- 
clearers” and followed by a final thirteenth 
chapter which attempts to summarize the 
state of play to date. 

Mr. Hatch’s reading of African history 
stems from left-wing orthodoxy and is 
therefore somewhat conventional in its 
selection of historical categories. The ‘au- 
thor’s story goes something like this. In 
the- beginning was imperialism which ar- 
rived just in time to save Europe from a 
crisis of surplus capital and manufactures. 
Under colonial management paternalistic 
and unimaginative regimes, devoid of any 
social responsibility, left to the exploita- 
tive mercies of laissez-faire capitalism the 
task of economic development. During 
the Second World War, despite Churchill’s 
rear-guard struggle to save imperialism, 
the oppressed African people felt a new 
hope stimulated partly by the Atlantic 
Charter and partly by the appearance of 
“progressive forces” in Europe itself. In- 
tellectual and charismatic African political 
leaders began to appear, parties were 
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formed, and the colonialists, unable to 
resist the powerful demands for dignity 
and freedom, slowly gave way in a series 
of constitutional retreats until finally in- 
dependence was granted. Installed in office, 
the new elite finds itself surrounded with 
populations exhibiting poverty, ignorance, 
and disease. War must be declared against 
these obstacles to the good life, but war 
implies a unanimity of outlook that cannot 
tolerate a multiparty state. The logic of 
war demands a single-party system which 
itself is an expression of the newly found 
African personality. The reader is spared 
one of the more recent pigeonholes, neo- 
colonialism, but the summary given above 
is fairly typical of what may be expected. 

It was hardly to be supposed that the 
richness and variety of contemporary 
African history would yield its secrets to 
these undiscriminating categories, and the 
tidiness and readability of Hatch’s latest 
book is achieved at too high a cost. The 
facts are there; it is the interpretation of 
them that is at fault. Historians must 
do better than this or they will be put out 
of business by the behavioral scientists. 
This book will comfort the faithful, stimu- 
late the unorthodox, and may be safely 
left in the hands of students provided 
care is taken to administer an antidote. 

G. F. ENGHOLM 

Senior Lecturer 

Makerere University College 

East Africa 


Max GLUCKMAN. The Ideas in Barotse 
Jurisprudence. Pp. xix, 301. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1965. 
$7.50. 


This brilliant account of the legal and 
moral system of the Rotse comes ten 
years after Professor Gluckman’s equally 
insightful The Judicial Process among 
the Barotse of Northern Rhodesia. The 
present work calls for a rereading of the 
earlier study. 

Before turning to anthropology Gluck- 
man studied law. The result is a creative 
blending of the two approaches—kept 
apart all too long. The present work 
adds a penetrating analysis of the ideology 
and mechanisms of social control of a 
non-Western people. A new era in the 
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comparative study of jurisprudence is at 
hand. s 

The study of law—defined, wisely, in a 
variety of ways—is the study of culture 
and society. A flexible definition allows 
for a comparative approach and keeps us 
clear of the sterile argument whether or 
not “there is law in tribes which | lack 
courts-of-trial.” | Jurisdictional decision- 
making among the Rotse hinges on two 
interlocking features of Rotse life: their 
conception of power—dominated by status, 
a bureaucracy, the Rotse state with its 
rebellious princes, and antagonistic rela- 
tions between King and councilors and 
intrigues among the latter—and the kinship 
and contractual ties: which bind individuals 
and groups to the total collectivity. As in 
the latter, power is expressed in terms of 
obligations which tend to be structured, 
but can be variously interpreted, so that 
the exact circumstances of specific events 
and breaches of behavior are at issue rather 
than the inflexible enforcement of rules. 
Linking economic and political interpreta- 
tions, Gluckman suggests, tentatively, the 
following theory of power: “the less the 
material bases which underlie struggles for 
power within a system where personnel 
of administration and of political struggle 
coincide, the more elaborate is likely to be 
the doctrine of power.” 

Rotse judges, who also cross-examine 
litigants, seek justice in the context of 
reconciliation. What is important is to 
determine “the respective positions of the 
parties and then how far each party has 
conformed to the obligations of his posi- 
tion.” Thus, they must determine what 
is reasonable—“the means by which 
abstract legal rules are focused on the 
varied circumstances of life” (The Judicial 
Process among the Barotse, 1955, p. 179) 
—in the context of interlocking social 
groups which, not infrequently, are com- 
petitive and hostile in their relations. 
Thus, it seems to me, the more tightly 
knit a network of relations—or the more 
hierarchical the political structure—the 
greater the need for law and morality to be 
based on the twin approaches of justice 
and reason and arbitration and reconcilia- 
tion. Jurisdictional decisions are, thus, a 
reflection of flexibility in the face of 
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ordered authority. Proceedings might be 
simple but the judicial and moral ideas 
are complex; Rotse judgments reflect “a 
theory of motivation . . . on people’s 
actions.” 

Gluckman’s analysis is always supported 
by case-studies which highlight his careful 
perception of those situations and those 
relationships which are likely to demon- 
strate general principles. The Ideas in 
Barotse Jurisprudence is a major contribu- 
tion. It will surely stand as a classic. A 
brief review cannot reflect this adequately. 

Peter C. W. GUTKIND 

Associate Professor of Anthropology 

McGill University 


Donatp N. Levine. Wax and Gold: Tradi- 
tion and Innovation in Ethiopian Cul- 
ture. Pp. xvi, 315. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1965. $10.00. 

This intriguing title refers to a form of 
Ethiopian poetry -whose intended message 
(gold) is subtly hidden, through innuendo 
and double-entendre, in the manifest mean- 
ing (wax) of the verses. Professor Levine 
intends this “studied use of ambiguity” to 
characterize the ethos of the dominant 
Amhara, who derive the name of the poetic 
form from the “lost wax” method of gold 
casting. As it is technologically impos- 
sible to make wax and gold castings in any 
volume, the attempt produces a well-formed 
golden core imbedded in dissociated frag- 
ments. 

That core first reflects “The World of 
the Amhara Peasant,” in which Levine 
lived, as observer and interviewer, for 
seven months of his three years in the 
country. His portrayal of what he learned 
is organized, in part, under such familiar 
rubrics as Daily Round, Yearly Cycle, 
and the Supernatural, but also extends into 
Time and Space, the Good Life, and 
Peasant Conservatism. The presentation is 
fundamentally informative and interesting, 
but the reader is occasionally confronted 
with such statements as “the Amhara 
peasant avoids immoral acts primarily for 
fear of . . : what others will say,” or that 
the prevalence of adultery and divorce 
“might well be considered . . . a carry- 
over from the ancient culture which legiti- 
mized polygamy.” ` The assertion that a 
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Outstanding new African studies 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF TROPICAL AFRICA 
by Robert I. Rotberg, Harvard University 


Drawing upon a vast body of historical sources, as well as the findings of 
recent anthropological and sociological research, Professor Rotberg pre- 
sents a full-scale narrative history of tropical Africa from the beginning of 
man to the latest political events. He offers an accurate, objective, and 
readable. treatment of Africa’s political development and, as far as the 
scope of the book permits, an analysis of its social systems and cultural 
patterns. More than a history of European activities in Africa, this au- 
thoritative book is a balanced account of the historical experience of the 
African people and a timely record of the present state of knowledge about 
tropical Africa. “. .. the most important work of historical synthesis 
about Africa which has yet been written by an American.”—Roland Oliver 
in The New York Review of Books. Text Edition: 440 pages, $8.95 


Contents. 1. Africa in Ancient Times. 2. The Era of Empires and 
City-States, 800-1500. _3. Africa and the First Wave of European Expan- 
sion, 1400-1700. 4. Kingdoms of the Savannah and Forest, 1500-1800. 
5. Tropical Africa and the Wider World: Commercial Connections and 
the Growth of the Slave Trade, 1600-1800. 6. Political Change in the 
Interior, 1800-1880. 7. The Interaction of Africa and Europe, 1788-1884. 
8. The Period of the European Partition, 1885-1902. 9. The Consolida- 
tion of the Colonial Initiative, 1891-1918. 10. The Administrative Inter- 
lude, 1919-1939. 11. The Triumph of Nationalism, 1940-1965. 


POLITICS IN AFRICA: 7 Cases 


Edited by Gwendolen M. Carter, Northwestern University 


This casebook offers a wealth of concrete, detailed information on politics 
and government in the devloping countries of sub-Saharan Africa. Draw- 
ing on their first-hand acquaintance with African affairs, the contributors 
provide seven cases that are representative of key problems—political, so- 
cial, economic, and legal—the new nations confronted in their attempts to 
establish and preserve viable governmental institutions. The cases pre- 
suppose no background in African politics: each is self-contained, explain- 
ing essential names, places, and events as they are introduced, and each is 
followed by study questions and a short bibliography. The volume also 
includes eight charts and ten maps, one a map of Alrica as a whole and the 
others of the countries or regions covered in the cases. Coniributors: J. 
Gus Liebenow, William J. Foltz, St. Clair Drake and Leslie Alexander 
Lacy, Richard L. Sklar, Crawford Young, Donald Rothchild, and Jeffrey 
Butler. Paperbound. 296 pages, $2.95 (probable). Publication: March 
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An overview of the revolution 
that will shape—or shatter — 
the next hundred years... — 


The_ |. 
Revolution 
of Color 


by Thomas Patrick Melady 


A nonwhite Pope by the year 2000? Communist 
states in emerging Africa? Unofficial, “unspoken” 
color prejudice in countries like Brazil, Israel... 
and Soviet Russia? 


In this vivid book of facts and figures, analysis 
and challenge, Dr. Melady confronts today’s revo- 
lution of color in all its multiple aspects. He 
probes the changing American scene and the 
breathtaking timetable of the Afro-Asian free- 
dom tide, in terms of human problems, psychologi- 
cal attitudes, social dynamics and ethical values. 
His forthright overview is the first volume in 
THE REVOLUTION OF COLOR SERIES, published in 
co-operation with the Africa Service Institute of 
New York, and under the general editorship of 
Professor Edward Wakin of Fordham University. 
The next two volumes, dealing with two of the 
most crucial areas of change in the world today, 
are TANZANIA: Young Nationin a Hurry (April), 
and RHODESIA: Background to Conflict (Fall). 
The continued aim of the series will be to explore 
and analyze the multiple aspects of the revolution 
of color in a world where the nonwhite populatio 
already represents nearly 70% of humanity. 


$5.95 at all bookstores 
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Publishers 
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society, can be basically amoral, or that 
adultery and divorce are functions of 
polygamy, is residual sociological flux. 

The adjacent third of the mold was 
filled, in all detail, with high-karat gold. 
Discussion of adolescence provides the 
matrix for consideration of important social 
values. Traditional Amhara training is 
authoritarian, emphasizing obedience and 
respect. The great majority of adults re- 
main in the peasant pattern, with a minor 
movement into the clergy. Since liberation 
from the Italians in 1941, however, the Em- 
peror has expanded the alternative of 
socialization through public education. 
From less than a thousand pupils, the 
number rose to a quarter million by 1963. 
But only a tiny proportion of these—8,000 
at the time of the study—are in secondary 
schools or colleges. ` 

Such advanced training is secured almost 
entirely in boarding schools, at public ex- 
pense. Thus, those who enter postprimary 
schools are taken out of their homes at an 
age when their parents would normally 
begin to demand increasing responsibility 
of them. Instead, they grow up in a pas- 
sive, irresponsible role, developing a feeling 
of ultimate obligation to serve their govern- 
ment and country. To discover the values 
of this new kind of elite, Levine surveyed 
almost 10 per cent of the students in such 
schools. The survey items were designed 
to tap attitudes toward parents, occupa- 
tions, marriage, religion, science, aesthetics, 
character, and politics. To summarize the 
fascinating results is not possible here, but 
one sees that these Ethiopians have come 
a way down the road to modernity. 

The social role of this educated elite is 
subjected to detailed analysis in the con- 
text of other elites—old nobility, various 
sorts of clergy, the foreign-educated, and 
a new “nobility” of high government func- 
tionaries created by the Emperor. In 
considering the impact of these groups on 
Ethiopia’s future, Professor Levine credits 
Haile Selassie and the Italians with pro- 
ducing the desire for modernization among 
the new intelligentsia. Yet the fulfillment 


of this desire is blocked by the continua- ` 


tion of the absolute monarchy. Thus, it 
comes as no surprise to read that intel- 
lectuals and students ‘were behind the 
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abortive coup d’état of 1960. What does 
come as a surprise is to have the rest 
of the book devoted to a discussion of the 
passivity and Jack of social responsibility 
of the Ethiopians. If these are the basic 
factors responsible for the lack of a mod- 
ernizing leadership, as the author contends, 
one wonders why a coup should have been 
attempted by anyone, especially by those 
in the passive role of scholars. This leads 
us to the miscast bits of wax and gold. 

The introductory, historical section falls 
fragmented from the mold. There is first 
a record of dates, names, and events, giving 
no insight into the processes through which 
Ethiopia emerged. Adhering to this part 
of the casting are penetrating profiles of 
the contrasting cultures of the ancient 
cities of Manz and Gondar. The ethos of 
each is taken as typifying a fundamental 
disposition still at work in Ethiopia’s 
dilemmas of modernization. Excellent— 
but the remainder of the book deals with 
these dilemmas, yet never again refers to 
the Manz-Gondar distinction! 

Another discrepant piece is the chapter 
devoted to demonstrating, in psychoana- 
lytic terms, the Amhara preoccupation with 
the “oral zone.” If this chapter accurately 
portrays Amhara culture as a particular 
“kind of psychological orientation,” then 
that culture is experienced primarily, as 
sucking, biting, ingesting, talking, cursing, 
and creating wax and gold verses. Levine 
makes his point with evidence enough to 
satisfy most of the culture-and-personality 
fraternity, to which the reviewer was once 
pledged. Still, the latter wonders how ob- 
jectively one can conclude, solely on the 
basis of “color and shape,” that housetop 
decorations “clearly replicate the female 
nipple.” Other Amhara, Levine says in 
a footnote, “place a straight stick atop their 
homes,” but he resists this projective op- 
portunity! His general tendency is to see 
culture as derived from personality pat- 
terns. In this, he goes even further than 
Dr. Abram Kardiner. Thus, although the 
Amhara explain their settlement on scat- 
tered farms as being necessitated by graz- 
ing and farming requirements, Levine sees 
their living pattern as resulting from a psy- 
chological disposition to egoistic individual- 
ism. Such a conclusion is not only open 
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to argument, but it raises the ugly question 
of where the acute insights end and the 
projections of the observer begin. The 
reader will want to try his hand at deciding. 

The final assay of the gold content in 
Professor Levine’s alloy finds high propor- 
tions of intellectual curiosity, insight, new 
information, and stylistic excellence, but 
these are debased by inconsistency in 
scientific rigor and by some confusion and 
lack of fusion of historical, cultural, and 
psychological elements. 

HORACE MINER 
Professor of Anthropology 
University of Michigan 


PAUL O. ProeEnL. Foreign Enterprise in 
Nigeria: Laws and Policies. Pp. xii, 250. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1965. $7.50. 


This volume is written as a caveat for 
foreign investors. It is the third in a 
series of studies being prepared by the 
American Society of International Law. 
Previous volumes in the series deal with 
India and with Colombia. 

Most writing about economic develop- 
ment is done by economists innocent of 
relevant business experience. Their reports 
and analyses arrange the facts of under- 
developed economies and study them with 
the tools of standard economic analysis. 
The usual result presents a good picture 
of a living economy, or of one of its parts. 
But such a picture is inherently a general 
case, and, thus, is in itself insufficient for 
an _investor’s decision. Every business 
operates always in a highly specific situa- 
tion. An investor interested in exploring 
opportunities in Nigeria, for instance, must 
know not only the technical details of his 
own operation, but also such homey facts 
as the difficulties of securing an extension 
for a residence permit or what might hap- 


pen to the documents filed in accordance . 


with a routine request for administrative 
action. The realities which bedevil busi- 
nessmen overseas tend not to be those dealt 
with in the scholarly journals. Business- 
men live in another world; they publish 
nothing and speak little among themselves. 
The international business community is 
just as closemouthed as economists are 
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voluble, It is rarely that a volume ap- 
pears which provides information ditectly 
useful to businessmen; this volume is one 
of these. The usefulness of this book 
ranks with that of Maurice Zinkin’s De- 
velopment for Free Asia. It should be 
read along with the National Planning 
Association’s The Development of African 
Private Enterprise. 

In its general chapters, this volume pre- 
sents the basic’ facts of Nigeria and its 
history of economic development. ‘There 
are a full chapter on Nigerian law and a 
discussion of changes which can be ex- 
pected. A chapter on entrepreneurship 
includes the sentence that “for all that has 
been said about enticing foreign capital 
into Nigeria, permission seems to be 
granted almost reluctantly.” Other chap- 
ters cover the topics of labor, taxation, 
land tenure, credit transactions, and nation- 
alization. A final chapter is devoted to the - 
Western Region crisis of 1962-1963. This 
is particularly relevant in view of the 
discord in the region in 1965. 

This book does well what it sets out to 
do, It is a contribution to the social sci- 
ences for its balancing of “laws and policies” 
with the kind of practical realities which 
have just as much impact on economic 
development. 

We are in a period when earlier ebul- 
lience over the potentials of economic de- 
velopment has faded into second-thought 
disillusionment. Nigeria, of all nations of 
Africa, has seemed most likely to develop. 
Western-type democratic institutions and 
a free-enterprise industrialized economy. 
Nigeria’s man at the United Nations, Chief 
S. C. Adebo, is of such stature in the 
organization that he may follow U Thant 
as Secretary-General. Are all these hopes 
illusory? Does this book draw the curtain? 

I do not think so. We must remember 
that Nigeria long ago developed its own 
forms of private entrepreneurship, its own 
money economy, and its own methods of 
census, law, and administration. We know 
that expatriate managers of the great Euro- 
pean trading firms found Nigerian mammy- 
traders reliable wholesale customers; their 
handshake was better than a written con- 
tract. There is much in the economic 
sociology of West Africa still to be learned 
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—and a good place to start looking for 
leads Would be in the experiences of busi- 
nessmen who have lived quietly with the 
system and have survived. This is a book 
for businessmen; let us hope for some by 
businessmen. 
CaLvin W. STILLMAN 
Broadcasting Foundation of America 
New York City 


Doupou Tuam. The Foreign Policy of 
African States: Ideological Bases, Pres- 
ent Realities, Future Prospects. Pp. xv, 
134. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1965. $4.50. 

In world politics, the new nations of 
Africa have their own interests and their 
own styles; their predominant values of 
nationalism, unity, neutralism, decoloniza- 
tion, and socialism are still imprecise, but 
they form the basis of independent policies 
that are significantly different from both 
East and West. Their imprecision, how- 
ever, has led to divergent attitudes in for- 
eign affairs, concerned less with these 
values’ themselves than with their interpre- 
tation and hierarchy of importance. Afri- 
can foreign policies can then be viewed as 
variant attempts—-which may be character- 
ized as “conventional” or “revisionist” —to 
give content to certain consensual values 
and rules of “Africanity.” 

Spokesmen for the “revisionists” have, 
until now, attracted the most attention. 
Kwame Nkrumah has written of conti- 
nental revisionism in his Africa Must Unite 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963), 
and in a less widely available work, The 
International Policy of the Democratic 
Party of Guinea (Conakry: PDG, n.d. 
1962), Sekou Toure has placed his revision- 
ism in a broader world context. Now, the 
“conventionalists” have a skilled spokes- 
man, Doudou Thiam, Senegal’s Foreign 
Minister almost continuously since inde- 
pendence in 1960 and number two man in 
the regime since 1963. 

This book is not filled with a diplomat’s 
memoires, ‘It is, in fact, a doctoral thesis 
for the University of Dakar Law School, 
written in 1962 and updated, in its last 
pages, two years later. Yet its style, by 
any measure, is scarcely “dissertational.” 
The book is a calm, almost conversational, 
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analysis of the above-mentioned values of 
African foreign policies and at the same 
time a statement of the “conventionalist’s” 
interpretation of these values. Since the 
writer is both analyst and subject of his 
own analysis, even when on occasion he 
founders over clear distinctions, as over 
the ultimate precedence of micro- versus 
macronationalism in African aspirations, 
pp. 20-21, he is merely reflecting Africa’s 
basic searching and learning process. 

The dual role of the author is every- 
where evident. He examines the two types 
of nationalism, but shows clearly the pres- 
ent predominance of independence over 
unity. He traces the dialectics of com- 
peting African groups leading to the forma- 
tion of the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU), and, most important in his eyes, 
to the establishment of normative’ rules 
governing intra- and extra-African rela- 
tions. Here again, the “conventionalists” 
have predominated, rejecting “revisionist” 
attempts to challenge state sovereignty, 
legitimize subversion, and standardize neu- 
tralism on a radical model. 

Thiam’s book has a few weaknesses. It 
would have been more interesting to read 
his own analysis of communism rather than 
a summary of some scattered Western 
writings on the subject, and the updating 
to cover crucial events and attitudes since 
the formation of the OAU is almost an 
afterthought. Nevertheless, as both state- 
ment and analysis, this book is extremely 
valuable and insightful and necessary read- 
ing for an understanding of African foreign 
policies. 

I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN 

Visiting Associate Professor of 

International Relations 

New York University 


CHRISTINA PHELPS Harris. Nationalism 
and Revolution in Egypt: The Role of 
the Muslim Brotherhood. Pp. 276. The 
Hague: Mouton, for the Hoover Institu- 
tion on War, Revolution, and Peace, 
1964. 22 guilders. 

To the foreign visitor today, Egypt ap- 
pears to be an astonishingly uniform coun- 
try, wherein the values of Islam, the sense 
of membership of the Arab nation, and 
violent opposition to landlords, imperial- 
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ists, and Israelis appear to be the shared 
opinions of every adult. Those who ex- 
press opposition to, or even slight doubt 
of, any of these tenets must expect to 
provoke a most violent reaction and to 
meet with widespread hostility. Since the 
revolution, moreover, the leavening effect 
of a sometimes dissolute but at least cosmo- 
politan royal family has been removed, and 
the present Egyptian government may be 
regarded as the very embodiment of the 
sober, conforming virtues admired by 
society at large. 
~ In such circumstances it comes as a 
singular shock to learn that the most viru- 
lent opposition to” the existing regime in 
Egypt comes not from the landowners or 
industrialists whose property has been na- 
tionalized, but from a group of devout 
Muslims who feel that the government 
should go even further away from the 
secular path pursued by the countries of 
the West, and should turn back to the 
fundamental beliefs of Islam even more 
fully in framing laws to deal with the prob- 
lems of today. This has: been made clear, 
however, in the last few months, when-the 
latest of a succession of plots to assassinate 
the Egyptian President has been laid bare, 
and once again the members of the Muslim 
Brotherhood have been rounded up and 
arrested, being found both in the armed 
forces and in the universities in alarming 
numbers. 

As a guide to understanding how ‘this 
state of affairs has come about, Dr. Harris’ 


highly topical work, Nationalism and Revo-. 


lution in Egypt, may be warmly recom- 
mended, even though its deceptive title 
might lead one to expect an analysis of 
the existing government rather than of its 
opponents. The book comprises an open- 
ing section, in which the reigns of Muham- 
mad Ali and his successors, and the period 
of British rule in Egypt, are passed in 
review, next discusses the changing role 
of Islam in Egypt during this period under 
the influnece of foreign ideas, and then 
comes to its main theme, which is the rise 
of the Muslim Brotherhood, the nature of 
its inspiration, and the way in which its 
leaders came into conflict with the military 
revolutionaries under Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
This conflict, Dr. Harris suggests, arose 
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not so much from differences in the , Poli- 
cies of the two parties as from the fact 
that when the leaders of the Brotherhood 
saw something very like their own secular 
program being put into effect by their 
rivals, they reacted by stressing their religi- 
ous inspiration and declaring that they 
could not co-operate with the government 
unless they had the right to scrutinize and 
approve all proposed legislation. When 
this was denied them they passed into 
opposition and were soon plotting the 
assassination of a leader whose policy was 
so similar to their own that they saw no 
prospect of nee him by peaceful 
means, 

If this interpretation of Dr. Harris 
book, and of the events that it describes, 
is a fair one, we are left with the paradox 
that the religion of Islam, whose very 
name implies acceptance of the will of 
God, inspires in its most fervent believers 
an intolerance of opposition that makes 
collaboration with outside groups excep- 
tionally difficult to achieve. One of the 
great virtues of Nationalism and Revolu- 
tion in Egypt as a study is that it not 
merely gives a detailed and documented 
account of the rise of the Muslim Brother- 
hood, which is certainly very valuable at 
the present time, but also provokes the 
reader to consider carefully the psycho- 
logical aspects of the confrontation be- 
tween Islam and the rest of the modern 
world today. Clearly if Egypt, the most 
advanced country of the Islamic world, has 
yet to come to terms with the twentieth 
century, it is likely to be a long time before 
the more backward Arab countries rid 
themselves of such tensions as have 
brought into existence the international 
organization of Al Ikhwan al Muslimin. 

K. M. BARBOUR 

Professor of Geography 

University of Ibadan 

Nigeria 


PETER AVERY. Modern Iran. Pp. xvi, 527. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. 
$11.00. 


Modern Iran is one of Praeger’s “Na- 
tions in the Modern World” series and is 
avowedly “intended primarily for the gen- 
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eral reader, and not as a highly specialized, 
acadetfic contribution” (p. ix). “General 
readers”-—-and others—should be warned 
that it is a book woefully lacking in coher- 
Mr, Avery plainly knows a great 
deal about Iran, but as a communicator 
of this knowledge he leaves much to be 
desired. The work reads more like a 
bloated first draft of the book it might 
have been than a finished product. Why 
Praeger’s presumably perspicacious editors 
allowed this to happen is an interesting 
question. 

In other ways besides its consistent dis- 
cursiveness, the volume suggests that its 
author wasted little time reading what he 
had written as the work progressed. Ex- 
amples of careless writing—obfuscating 
detail, repetitiousness, and tortured syntax 
abound. Of the last, the following will 
suffice as an illustration: “In order, if not 
to forgive, at least to understand some 
of the actions of Iranians in recent years, 
it is necessary to begin with the Constitu- 
tional Revolution, if only because this is 
a revolution which is not yet over, so that 
for most of the time since it first began, 
in 1905, Iran has been in a state of, to use 
Professor T. Cuyler Young’s apt words, 
‘continuing crisis’ ?” (p. 109). 

The book’s digressiveness not only adds 
unnecessarily to its length and detracts 
from its literary quality but, far more im- 
portant, makes it difficult for any reader, 
“general” or otherwise, to keep track of 
and interrelate either events or personali- 
ties. It is a pity the volume should have 
such defects, since Mr. Avery, University 
Lecturer in Persian and Fellow of King’s 
College at Cambridge University, is obvi- 
ously a highly knowledgeable, reasonably 
objective, and sympathetic student of Iran. 

In terms of content, the book is if any- 
thing too comprehensive, in the sense of 
including—as suggested previously——essen- 
tially irrelevant detail. Its announced 
focus, chronologically, is on the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. In this it paral- 
lels another recent work on Iran, Richard 
W. Cottam’s Nationalism in Iran (Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, 1964). Cottam’s 
treatise seems to me to be of substantially 
higher quality. Probably the most inter- 
esting sections of both books are those 
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dealing with the Mossadeq era (1951- 
1953) and the period since then. There 
are some interesting differences here in 
viewpoint and interpretation between Cot- 
tam, an American, and Avery, a Britisher. 
PAuL L. BECKETT 
Professor of Political Science 
Washington State University 


FREDERICK W. Frey. The Turkish Political 
Elite. Pp. xxvi, 483. Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1965. $12.50. 


This is a “triple-threat” book. It be- 
longs in the library not only of every 
college but also of every political scientist, 
specialist in western Asian affairs, and sta- 
tistical social scientist. Its findings display 
the virtues and the limitations of quantita- 
tive research and the competence of the 
author in surmounting those limitations, 
for his analyses unfold to the reader much 
of the drama and miracle of Turkey’s phe- 
nomenal emergence—and reasons for the 
recent plateau in her development. 

Essentially a detailed study of the social 
backgrounds, tenure, voting records, and 
organizational participation by. the 2,210 
members of one or more of the Republic’s 
ten parliaments between 1920 and 1957, 
the book distinguishes four concentrative 
stages and two dispersive stages, dwelling 
chiefly on the latter: (1) formation and 
organizational embodiment of a sense of 
national identity; (2) struggle for national 
independence; (3) postindependence re- 
alignment; (4) establishment of a tutelary 
regime; (5) initial democratization: open- 
ing up the tutelary regime; and (6) oppo- 
sition rule: consolidation of democracy (p. 
408). “Turkey is . . . of special interest 
because of the very clarity of this pattern 
and the fact that she was fortunate enough 
to have leaders who tried to live up to the 
long-run democratic pledge after engaging 
in short-run authoritarianism” (p. 329). 

The plateau of the late 1950’s occurred 
when Bayar and Menderes defaulted on 
this principle, with the consent of their 
parliamentary majority. In the single- 
party period, until 1950, the masses were 
not active: the effective majority had to 
be found among the elite—and still must. 
Throughout the period the members of 
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this elite, in the main, have had a univer- 
sity education. Moreover, there has been 
a trend away from bureaucratic and mili- 
tary toward professional and commercial 
backgrounds and to a shift in preference 
from Burkean national elites to local— 
representative—elites. 

Frey equips his treatise with forty-three 
figures and sixty-four tables, supplemented 
by numerous notes on the advanced sta- 
tistical controls employed. Their data 
cover the objectively observable character- 
istics of tutelary managers, voters, and 
Members of Parliament (MP), the latter 
as to internal office and committee assign- 
ments, and a sample study of speakers in 
the First Assembly (1920~1923). (The 
reviewer is aware that some of the mem- 
bers listed as not speaking, nevertheless, 
wielded significant influence.) Frey’s black- 
and-white etching is clear if incomplete. 
Although a newcomer on the scene, in his 
exposition he adds color and perspective 
to the picture—evidence that this social 
scientist, who is perceptive and able to 
establish rapport with persons more inti- 
mately involved, has achieved as much by 
what he calls feelings or intuition as by 
statistical deduction. 

Donatp E. WEBSTER 

Claremont ; 

California 
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BENJAMIN WELLES. Spain: The Gentle 
Anarchy. Pp. vi, 386. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1965. $7.95. 


This is an extremely though not sur- 
prisingly disappointing book: those of us 
who follow events in Spain already knew 
what to expect from Mr. Welles’s approach 
and style. It is obvious that the unfor- 
‘tunate title reveals much more accurately 
the book’s contents and the author’s man- 
ner than the present political realities of 
Spain. Three references by Mr. Welles to 
the origin and meaning of that title show 
precisely his lack of an articulative view- 
point on Spanish matters and his tendency 
to a certain stylistic frivolousness. In the 
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first line of the first chapter Mr. Welles 
writes, “Spain, a wise Spaniard oneg said, 
is a dulce anarguia—a gentle anarchy.” 
On page 13 the utterer of wisdom becomes 
“one of Francos ministers”: “Welles, . 
Spain is a gentle anarchy.” But the read- 
er’s guess—the Minister of Information, 
Sr. Fraga—is wrong. In pages 69-70, Mr. 
Welles attributes the sententious words to 
General Camilo Alonso Vega, Franco’s 
Minister of the Interior and head of: an 
efficient and enormous police apparatus. 
That a New York Times foreign corre- 
spondent should have fallen into General 
Alonso Vega’s verbal trap—“It is hard for 
foreigners to understand that Spain can 
only be ruled by a firm hand”—is intel- 
lectually and even journalistically unjusti- 
fiable; but. it shows also Mr. Welles’s seri- 
ous stylistic flaws, as when he sums up 
Dionisio Ridruejo’s tormented and highly 
representative personality by saying that 
he is “Penfant terrible of Spanish politics.” 
It could be, of course, that Mr. Welles’s 
poor knowledge of Spanish has made his 
task considerably harder: there are numer- 
ous spelling mistakes and some of them 
raise doubts about Mr. Welles’s factual 
accuracy; for example, Tomas Centeno, the 
Socialist underground leader who was bru- 
tally murdered in 1953 in the Ministry 
of the Interior, is called “Centéfio” by Mr. 
Welles. Though I would say that it is 


“Mr. Welles’s propensity to repeat without 


much discrimination the views of his last 
interlocutor that prevents him from giving 
his -narrative and interpretation the co- 
hesion that marks plain historians and great 
reporters, 

On the other hand,. this book is quite 
useful for the scholar acquainted with the 
field: and we all should be grateful to Mr. 
Welles for having made the effort of pre- 
serving in book form his Spanish experi- 
ence and observations of six decisive years. 
From Hamilton to Szulc the New York 
Times correspondent in Madrid has been 
as much a gatherer of news as a real actor 
in Spanish post-bellum political history: 
students and professors fighting against the 
Franco dictatorship count on foreign corre- 
spondents as chroniclers of their struggle. 
And though Mr. Welles was never such a 
dynamic ally of Spanish liberals as his late 
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Times colleague, C. M. Cianfarra, this book 
attests his sense of historical responsibility. 
Juan MARICHAL 
Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literatures 
Harvard University 


F. Roy Wirus. France, Germany, and 
the New Europe, 1945-1963. Pp. xiv, 
397. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. $8.75. 

The American armed forces which served 
in the European theater of operations dur- 
ing the First World War became well aware 
of the hereditary enmity of the French and 
German peoples. Those who served in the 
Second World War witnessed the height- 
ened hatred “inspired by the unparalleled 
inhumanity of Nazi domination.” 

This study of the reconciliation of 
France and Germany since the Second 
World War is a profound presentation of 
the beginning of European integration 
which was initiated by President Charles de 
Gaulle. Professor Willis has based the 
first two chapters of this definitive study 
on his dissertation and first book, The 
French in Germany, 1945-1949 (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1962). 
Moreover, he has been fortunate, thanks 
to a succession of research grants, to 
spend a part of almost every year since 
1946 in France and since 1955 in Germany. 
He therefore writes as a participant with 
a detailed knowledge of the difficulties and 
setbacks- involved in the’ working out by 
de Gaulle and:Adenauer of the plans for 
European integration and a new era in 
Franco-German relations, 

Professor Willis begins his clear presen- 
tation with the occupation of Germany to 
the end of the military government of the 
French zone and the beginnings of the 
federal German government: in September 
1949. A penetrating chapter covers Aden- 
auer’s: forthright statement of the prin- 
ciples upon which he based his policy and 
Frangois-Poncet’s conclusion that the high- 
est interests of West Germany and France 
required reconciliation within a new Eu- 
rope. The Robert Schuman announcement, 
May 1950, that the French government 
proposed to place all Franco-German coal 
and steel production under a common high 
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authority was the political motive that 
broke the deadlock. The old Europe was 
commencing a most painful regenerative 
process, studded with failures. Premier 
Plevan’s plan for a European defense com- 
munity, supported by Truman and Church- 
ill, was adopted with reservations by the 
German Bundestag, February 1952, and 
rejected by the French National Assembly 
under the premiership of Mendés-France. 
Europeanism was at a standstill by Decem- 
ber 1954, when at last the Germans 
were admitted to the Atlantic Pact. The 
Western European Union and the forma- 
tion of the Common Market again opened 
the way to a new political and economic 
partnership of Germany and France. 

The manner in which General de Gaulle 
had returned to power, June 1958, caused 
the deepest concern in Germany. Profes- 
sor Willis has examined the entire crises, 
using numerous available archives, unof- 
ficial activities of political parties, cultural 
leaders, and publishers of the influential 
press. Adenauer’s summation of the dan- 
gers to Germany and Europe was that the 
new Europe needed “a strong and healthy 
France.” The new German Chancellor, 
Ludwig Erhard, announced upon succeed- 
ing Adenauer that German security could 
be assured only through the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) and relations 
with the United States, 

My own conclusion is that Professor 
Willis was entirely too optimistic about 
1965. Charles de Gaulle failed to win a 
first-ballot re-election as President, polling 
only 44 per cent of the votes cast. His 
French opponents attacked his anti-Amer- 
ican, anti-NATO, and anti-Common Mar- 
ket policies. Francois Mitterand, “unique 
candidate of the left,” with united Social- 
ists and Communists supporting him with 
32 per cent of the votes, attacked the 
President's expensive foreign policies and 
advocated the domestic social goals of 
schools and hospitals. Although President 
de Gaulle won the run-off election, the 
hubris of his great policies has passed into 
history. 

i Ratpx HASWELL LUTZ 

Emeritus Professor of History 

Hoover Institution 

Stanford University 
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Trmotuy W. STANLEY. NATO in Tran- 
sition: The Future of the Atlantic 
Alliance. Pp. xii, 417. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, for the Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1965. $7.50. 


This book is part of an ambitious under- 
taking. It is one of many volumes pro- 
duced under the sponsorship of the Council 
on Foreign Relations reviewing from dif- 
ferent perspectives the position of the 
Atlantic Alliance in the world of-the 1960's. 

NATO in Transition is divided into three 
main parts. Part I is a thumbnail sketch 
of the major world currents of the post- 
war era and of the history of the baffling 
and frustrating attempts to move western 
Europeans closer together. Part II deals 
with the fundamental issues of strategy 
faced today by the members of the Alli- 
ance, some of whom have been deeply dis- 
satisfied with the distribution of responsi- 
bilities and benefits—particularly in regard 
to nuclear weapons—which was acceptable 
under very different conditions when the 
Alliance was first formed. Part III deals 
with the evolution of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) and presents 
the prescriptions of the author for the 
future. 

With limited space I shall restrict my 
comments to three, although there is much 
more that could be said. This volume pro- 
vides the reader an important account of 
NATO and of United States policy toward 
it. Not surprisingly, the best this volume 
has to offer is to be found in Part II; it 
is obvious that it is in the issues of strategy 
and the calculus of deterrence that Mr. 
Stanley seems most authoritative and most 
at home. 

One of the major problems with the 
book is that Mr. Stanley has really written 
a brief on behalf of the American view 
of the Alliance and the position that no 
effort should be spared to save the Alliance. 
His material, the questions he poses, and 
his organization reflect the author’s funda- 
mental bias. I think that this orientation 
is responsible for the fact that the author 
is not too interested in and examines only 
superficially those fundamental political 
and economic currents in Europe and else- 
where which for a long time have inched 
NATO toward its present difficulties. Why 
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do those ‘difficulties exist? How did they 
come about? Can they really be sur- 
mounted? Those seem to me the funda- 
mental questions requiring answers, but one 
cannot find such answers in the book. It 
would seem to me that a more diagnostic 
approach would have been both more pro- 
ductive and more interesting to the atten- 
tive public for whom this book is obviously 
intended. However, I cheerfully concede 
Mr. Stanley’s right to write the kind of 
book he wants. 
A. F. K. ORGANSKI 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Michigan 


PETER H. MERKL. Germany: Yesterday 
and Tomorrow. Pp. x, 366. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1965. $7.50, 


Although, according to its title, this book 
seems concerned only with Germany, yes- 
terday and tomorrow, at least two thirds 
of its contents are devoted to Germany 
today. The seeming contradiction has its 
good reasons: so large a shadow of Ger- 
many’s past looms over her contemporary 
life, in the eyes of German as well as 
foreign contemporaries, that the present 
cannot be seen without a close look at 
recent history—which, significantly, in Ger- 
man usage is called Zeitgeschichte, or his- 
tory of our time. In turn, to many 
observers the German future appears 
worthier of interest than the German pres- 
ent, and in their view this future also 
depends on the reality which once pre- 
vailed in that country more than twenty 
years ago, rather than on the reality that 
exists now, and has been exisiting for the 
last sixteen years, Seen in perspective, 
there are no clearly drawn dividing lines 
between yesterday, today, and tomorrow in 
the German picture. 

Peter H, Merkl, Associate Professor of 
Political Science at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Santa Barbara, is well aware 
of this difficulty which every observer of 
Germany must face. And to a high 
degree, he is successful in overcoming it. 
Among the numerous attempts to present 
a portrait of the new Germany, his is one 
of the best; more precisely, his book is 
one of the few knowledgeable, fair, com- 
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prehensive, and occasionally brilliant ap- 
praisajs of Germany after Hitler, which 
also includes post-mortems of its state 
before and under Hitler. 

In fact, this work sometimes seems to 
consist of two books written in different 
methods. The first one tries to answer 
the ever present question: Could the events 
of yesterday repeat themselves and lead to 
a new Nazi Germany? The answer is af- 
firmative if the Third Reich was caused 
by a distinct trait in the German “national 
character,” as some writers—true believers 
in ad-hoc racist doctrines or victims of war 
propaganda even in times of peace—still 
claim today. In most convincing argu- 
ments Mr. Merkl rejects their line of 
thinking. Rather, he explains the Nazi 
past as a unique occurrence in the life 
of Germany caused by a confluence of 
social, historical, economic, intellectual, 
political, and psychological developments; 
he attributes a predominant role to the 
process of “modernization”—the historical 
formation of territorial states and their 
subsequent democratization, which took 
place in Germany under distinctly unfor- 
tunate conditions. Influenced by the 
studies of Walt W. Rostow, Daniel Lerner 
(The Passing of Traditional Society), and 
others who investigated the process of 
modernization particularly in the Middle 
East, Mr. Merkl wisely avoids a monistic 
theory of causation. Adapting the form 
of a dialogue between an American liberal, 
a British Tory, and their two young Ger- 
man counterparts, he is able to familiarize 
the reader with some of the conflicting 
views which this multidimensional subject 
requires, 

If the controlled emotion of soul- 
searching and truth-seeking deepens and 
widens Mr. Merkl’s remarkable study of 
the Nazi past and its impact on the present, 
the second part of his work is written in a 
more detached, or perhaps more conven- 
tional, way. His brief, objective, and lucid 
account of current economic, intellectual, 
and societal trends and his survey of 
political institutions, parties, personalities, 
and problems present an excellent intro- 
duction to the Federal Republic. As Mr. 
Merkl’s Germany, Yesterday and Tomor- 
row indicates, peoples seem to have a con- 
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siderably stronger capability to change than 
do individuals. And at present, Germany 
appears to have undergone a rather thor- 
oughgoing change, as for the first time in 
her history she has joined the community 
of Western democratic nations. 
NORBERT MUHLEN 
New York City 


Leopotp Laspepz (Ed.). International 
Communism after Khrushchev. Pp. 232. 
Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1965. 


Mr. Labedz, Associate Editor of Survey, 
the leading British journal of Soviet and 
East European Affairs, has rendered a real 
service by putting in book form some of 
the best articles in Survey dealing with the 
Sino-Soviet dispute. The object is to 
assess the impact of the dispute on the 
International Communist Movement—it 
still exists—as well as on the individual 
Communist and “New Left” movements. 

“The logic of polycentrism,” says 
Labedz, “is unlikely to be carried to its 
logical conclusion”—national communism. 
National Communist and “New Left” 
movements will tend to “try to safeguard 
their own interests,” but these interests, 
“needless to say, do not necessarily coincide 
with the interests of their countries.” 

There is an immense amount of informa- 
tion on personalities and factions in the 
far Left of every major—and many minor 
—countries of the world. One of the best 
essays is that on eastern Europe by J. F. 
Brown, formerly of the University of 
Michigan, now living in Munich. He 
points out that “national Communism” 
never was a fact, and that both Gomulka 
and Tito, having made minor concessions 
to avoid a Hungarian-type blow-off, pro- 
ceeded to make peace with Moscow. He 
warns against making too much of the 
Rumanian development. It is at least pre- 
mature, he writes, to say “that all the 
Eastern European regimes are, in varying 
degrees, already asserting their independ- 
ence from the Soviet Union.” “The old 
Western picture of Gomulka as a liberal, 
national communist leader closer perhaps 
to Western social democracy than to bol- 
shevik communism has now been turned 
to the wall.” The Church, he says, is 
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again seriously threatened by the regime, 
and “most of the liberals of 1956 have 
been deprived of all influence.” 

Donald Zagoria’s comments on Asian 
communism have been somewhat overtaken 
by events in Indonesia, yet much of what 
he says still has value. The same is true 
of Ruth McVey’s chapter dealing with 
Indonesia; she went out on a limb to say 
that the decline in power of anticom- 
munism in the Indonesian army “has seri- 
ously weakened the position of the armed 
forces chief of staff, General Nasution.” 

Kyosuke Hirotsu does an excellent job 
in explaining the pro-Chinese position taken 
by the Japanese Communist party. “The 
Chinese position has thus been strength- 
ened and consolidated in the Japanese 

- party and its front organizations. This 
was perhaps best symbolized by the con- 
gratulatory telegram sent to Peking after 
the explosion of the Chinese atomic bomb, 
by Kaoru Yasui, the founder and leader 
of the Japanese Council Against Atomic 
and Hydrogen Bombs (Gensuikyo).” 

The former American Communist leader, 
Joseph Starobin, does not have a very high 
opinion of present Communist party (CP) 
leadership: “The new problems of American 
life surely abound. But the Left of the 
CP’s inspiration is far too compromised 
and exhausted, with the Sino-Soviet schism 
as a final blow, to contribute to their 
solution.” Although Starobin mentions 
National Guardian and Monthly Review, 
he says almost nothing about the “New 
Left” in America. 

In the concluding essay, Helmut Son- 
nenfeldt considers the international conse- 
quences of the Sino-Soviet dispute. He 
warns that “parallel desires by the West 
and the USSR to contain the growth of 
Chinese influence or Chinese aggressiveness 
in a specific situation would not necessarily 
imply a convergence of views on other 
objectives.” At the same time he believes 
the West may benefit if it can arrange a 
quid pro quo with the Soviet Union in their 
mutual relationship with China. 

ANTHONY TRAWICK BOUSCAREN 

Professor of Political Science 

Le Moyne College 

Syracuse 

New York 
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FRANK BEALEY, J. BLONDEL, and W. P. 
McCann. Constituency Politics., Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber, 1965. 63s. 


Newcastle-under-Lyme is an industrial 
city bordering on the Potteries made 
literary famous by Arnold Bennett’s novels, 
Chief among the centuries-long china 
manufacturers is the world renowned 
Wedgwood firm as liberal in their politics 
as they are paternal in their industrial rela- 
tions. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
this city had as its Member of Parliament 
(MP) for twenty-nine years the radical 
J. C. Wedgwood—its Liberal MP from 
1906 to 1922, and its Labour member until 
1935 when he was translated to the House 
of Lords. 

Because of this family and industrial 
background to its politics, Newcastle is 
far from being a typical British parlia- 
mentary constituency, As interesting and 
often fascinating as is the account given 
of the development of its political parties, 
parliamentary representation, and the atti- 
tudes of the electorate, it is essentially a 
local story with limited application else- 
where. In fact, as the authors point out, 
the constituency provides a rare but 
authentic example of the influence of per- 
sonality upon politics. It is consequently 
difficult to understand why three students 
of politics should have chosen Newcastle 
for their assiduous and detailed study. A 
marginal constituency might have given a 
more characteristic picture of the fluctua- 
tions of the “floating voters” and what 
causes them to change their party choice. 
However, those who seek an insight into 
party organization in Britain, and an 
analysis of the make-up of party member- 
ship, will find it competently recounted 
here, and that is the main contribution this 
study has to make. The general conclu- 
sions drawn from these particular condi- 
tions are valid but hardly original or re- 
vealing, as for instance, their conclusion 
that the periods of greatest vitality of the 
Labour party were in times of social up- 
heaval and realignment of attitudes. The 
same can be said about what the authors 
call “The Sociology of the Voters” since 
they conclude that “environment does 
therefore seem to play a part in voting 
behaviour—although it has to be consid- 
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ered within the general framework of 
classg* ‘This surely confirms the generally 
held view of British politics. But this is 
now changing, and the emergence of the 
affluent society with its higher standards, 
welfare state, and full employment is 
having its influence on both political pro- 
grams and party allegiance. This is seen 
in the near fifty-fifty division between the 
Conservatives and Labour and the closing 


_ of the gap between their ideologies. The 


extreme fringes of both still reflect the 
traditional class background, but Tories are 
striving as assiduously to change their 
Eton-Oxbridge image as the Labour party 
is its cloth cap. 

Large ideological differences remain but 
more in regard to economic than social 
policy, though the two are interrelated and 
impinge on each other. Since the aca- 
demics and intellectuals took over control 
of the Parliamentary Labour party, the 
trade unions, powerful as they are with 
their block vote, no longer dominate the 
party scene nor the constituency parties. 
Nationally they have been intellectually 
swamped, if not numerically and locally; 
with affluence, they have become apathetic. 

A similar study to this one a few years 
hence might tell a very different story. 
Meanwhile, those interested in the back- 
ground and history of a single constituency 
that progressed from Liberal to Labour 
could not find a more ably conducted study 
than this. 

Ernest DAVIES 

Editor 

Trafic Engineering & Control 

London 


NICHOLAS DEAKIN (Ed.). Colour and the 
British Electorate, 1964: Six Case 
Studies. Pp. 172. New York: Frederick 
A, Praeger, under the auspices of the 
Institute of Race Relations, London, 
1965. $5.00. 

American aspirants for a Ph.D. in politi- 
cal science often get a grant to come to 
Britain and make a study of one of our 
political institutions. Probably there is one 
already at the London School of Economics 
(L.S.E.) or Oxford writing on our parties’ 
response to the political problems posed 
by immigration. If there is not there 


should be, for it would be useful to review 
British difficulties from a United States 
standpoint. Our institutional structure 
simply is not geared to the pressures gener- 
ated by the build-up of an ethnic minority. 
In the last century Jews were obliged to 
assimilate politically, and their Jewishness 
has been a relatively minor factor in the 
policies of the many Jewish parliamentari- 
ans. When immigration from the West 
Indies, India, and Pakistan in the middle 
and late 1950’s began to exacerbate the 
housing shortage in the labor-hungry indus- 
trial districts, civil servants and politicians 
of all parties were acutely embarrassed. 
They did not want to differentiate on the 
basis of color, but this is what an in- 
creasing proportion of the electorate 
wanted. Party headquarters were fright- 
ened by the possibilities. Once one party 
was identified with a tough line on im- 
migration, the other might have to outbid 
it, and one of them would be branded as 
racialist. Consequently the baby was left 
in the lap of local parties who had to 
contend with the dissident elements, The 
great virtue of this book is that it provides 
case-studies of six marginal constituencies 
in each of which issues of colored immigra- 
tion were, or might have been, relevant to 
the result. 

In the Birmingham district Labour lost a 
seat in a constituency with a very small 
immigrant population, but gained two in 
constituencies where serious social prob- 
lems associated with immigration existed. 
Of the factors explaining the complex pat- 
tern of results the chief one seems to have 
been the willingness of particular candi- 
dates to exploit the racial issue; for ex- 
ample, at the opening of Parliament the 
new Prime Minister expressed the view 
that the winner at Smethwick might serve 
his period of office as a parliamentary leper. 
Another factor was the composition of the 
immigrant community in question. The 
Sikhs, capable of organizing in self-defense, 
attracted most hostility. Once the initial 
period of “colour shock” is over, the elec- 
torate is often able to accept the culturally 
more similar West Indians on terms of 
mild antipathy. The threat of immigration 
penetration is often more strongly felt than 
settlement itself. Because of considerable 
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underregistration, the immigrant vote is 
usually too small to be worth bidding for. 
But it seems as if it will be a long time 
before Britain can look forward to a 
colored Disraeli. 
MICHAEL BANTON 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Bristol 

England 


Frank SMALLWOOD. Greater London: The 
Politics of Metropolitan Reform. Pp. xi, 
324. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1965. 
$2.95. 


J. B. Curtincworts. Town and Country 
Planning in England and Wales. Pp. 301. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1965. $6.00. 


In his volume on Greater London, Mr. 
Smallwood has made a major contribution 
to the literature on the politics of metro- 
politan reform. This is clearly one of the 
best written and the most comprehensive 
and significant interpretive analysis yet 
to appear concerning the role of special- 
interest groups in preventing change in 
local government structure in metropolitan 
communities. Although the mechanics of 
change in London differ markedly from 
how change can be accomplished in most 
metropolitan communities in the United 
States, the roots of the resistances to 
change are strikingly similar. The author 
clearly accomplishes his major objective 
which is to “provide some new insights 
into this fascinating phenomenon of metro- 
politan government.” 

Smallwood describes what happened fol- 
lowing a Royal Commission proposal that 
a “Greater London Council” be established 
in lieu of the multiplicity of governmental 
units in the London area. The sharp politi- 
cal conflict that followed the proposed re- 
form is described in detail. This volume 
provides a systematic account of the efforts 
to stop the proposed reform. The study is 
based on data which were obtained from 
lengthy interviews with some seventy Lon- 
doners in a variety of official or knowledge- 
able positions. 

Mr. Smallwood has convincingly demon- 
strated the crucial role played by the 
special interests of the few. By careful 


documentation he shows over and over 
again how the vested interest groups*came 
to the defense of the “status quo” and 
the techniques and strategies they used to 
defeat efforts to bring about reform. He 
shows for London what many have long 
suspected about government in metro- 
politan areas in the United States, that is, 
that the general population has very little 
knowledge of or interest in local govern- 
ment even though they claim, as do local 
officials, that it is important in their daily 
lives. 

To the extent that we can generalize 
from the author’s thoughtful analysis, his 
findings would lead us to believe that the 
roots of resistance to change are not to be 
found in “the closeness of people to their 
local government,” but rather it is due to 
their “fear of the unknown” which is 
largely traceable to the negative leadership 
of local officials who fight desperately, 
using every technique possible, to obstruct 
reform which is likely to deprive them 
of any temporary advantage. He clearly 
shows that resistance to change is due 
mostly to the special interests of the few. 
But it is- this segment of the population 
that provides the emotional and verbal op- 
position to change. An apathetic popula- 
tion is prompted by local leaders to prefer 
the shortcomings of the familiar than to 
run the risks of the unknown consequences 
of promised improvements, 

In Greater London, the author views the 
reform program as a contest and “attempts 
to identify the basic where, who, what, and 
how—the arena, the contestants, the stakes, 
and the strategies—that characterized this 
contest.” There is much to be learned 
from the general theme of Mr. Smallwood’s 
study that could be generalized to the 
United States. His account of the parlia- 
mentary struggle over the reform bill would 
particularly appeal to the political scien- 
tists, while the sociologist may be more 
interested in his account of the role of 
the special-interest groups in their attempts 
to “block the reform.” Certainly anyone 
concerned about the problems of metro- 
politian government would find this valu- 
able reading. 

It was refreshing to find Christine Keeler 
in the index, but in terms of a scholarly 
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interest in the subject of metropolitan 
government I would have preferred to find 
more comparative references to the work 
that has been done on resistance to change 


' in government in the United States. This 


is not, however, meant as a criticism of 
this very competent piece of research—it 
merely states a stuffy personal preference. 

Mr. Cullingworth has presented a com- 
prehensive review of planning provisions 
and practices in England and Wales with 
particular emphasis on the postwar years. 
After a brief historical account of planning, 
he discusses the role of the central govern- 
ment as well as the powers, structure, and 
administration of planning at the local 
level. The author’s aim in this book is to 
“strike a balance between a legal and ad- 
ministrative text on the- one hand and a 
polemic on the other.” While the latter 
detracts significantly from the value of the 
book, it does serve the purpose of adding 
interest to a potentially dull subject matter. 

The book is somewhat spotty in cover- 
age in that some of the traditional areas 
in planning are neglected. The author pur- 
posely did not elaborate on such significant 
subjects as traffic planning and on new 
towns on the grounds that these have been 
extensively treated in other works. Rather 
he chose to emphasize what he considered 
to be gaps in the planning literature—that 
is, planning for leisure, amenity, and the 
public acceptability of planning. The au- 
thor accomplishes his purpose in that these 
subjects are well presented, but in the 
reviewer’s opinion the major contribution 
is found in his discussion of “the problem 
of land values.” 

His chapter on the thorny problem of 
the relationship between planning programs 
and land values and efforts to cope with 
the issue is a particularly stimulating dis- 
cussion. This topic alone justifies the 
book. The author successfully presents 
the full import of this issue. It could 
profitably be read by anyone interested in 
the orderly development of the community 
since in order to fully appreciate the prob- 
lems of controlling land use, one must be 
aware of the implication of this in respect 
to the value of land. This is clearly a 
crucial issue in planning, and Mr. Culling- 
worth comes directly to grips with this 
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problem. The author devotes sepa- 
rate chapters to derelict land and the 
control of mineral working, restraining 
urban growth, urban renewal, and regional 
planning. 

Although the book is concerned only 
with England and Wales, the reviewer feels 
that his discussion of the multidimensional 
problems that are associated with effective 
planning would be of equal interest to city 
planners in other countries: Certainly this 
book would provide very valuable sup- 
plementary reading for beginning students 
in planning. 

Bastt G. ZIMMER 

Professor of Sociology 

Brown University 


E. Expon Barry. Nationalisation in Brit- 
ish Politics: The Historical Background. 
Pp. 397. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. $8.50. 


This volume appears to be the first at- 
tempt to analyze the concept of nationali- 
zation in British politics, It begins with 
the earliest demand for state ownership of 
land by the Chartist-Radicals and traces 
the nationalization movement to the ful- 
fillment of prewar promises by the Labor 
government of 1945-1951. 

The book gives no indication of the 
identity of the author. No bibliography 
is included, but the volume is well docu- 
mented. Barry points out that although 
the word “nationalization” could be ap- 
plied to state ownership acquired by some 
other means than Parliamentary, in Great 
Britain it has always been taken to mean 
“the acquisition of state ownership through 
an Act of a constitutionally-elected Parlia- 
ment.” 

Perhaps the period 1921-1951, which 
saw the dominance of trade unions in the 
Labor movement, the emergence of a 
“working class,’ and a combination of 
trade union activity and participation of 
the Labor party in Parliamentary and local 
government, holds greatest interest for 
Americans, In these years, the ideal was 
expressed of completely abolishing the 
“capitalist system” and replacing it by 
socialistic tenets. In the author’s opinion, 
the political wing of Labor was seen as a 
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method of securing significant social re- 
form and of eventually reshaping Britain’s 
economic system by a continuous series of 
Acts of Parliament in which Nationaliza- 
tion Acts would be the decisive mode of 
change. 

In the years 1945-1951, when the Labor 
party was in office, it was endowed with an 
absolute and effective majority over all 
other political parties. In addition to im- 
portant social reforms, the third Labor gov- 
ernment nationalized the Bank of England, 
coal mining, electricity and gas, the whole 
railway system and a section of road trans- 
port, civil aviation and telecommunications, 
and the major part of the iron and steel 
industry. The Nationalization Acts were 
not uniform in content, but in general they 
followed policies agreed upon by Labor in 
1944, Antinationalization—the defense of 
free enterprise—became the theme of Con- 
servative propaganda and of “threatened” 
industries. The October 1951 General 
Election returned the Conservatives to 
power; steel was almost immediately de- 
nationalized. 

- A basic issue is raised by Barry: Has 
Britain, since 1951, entered a new period 
where the old class-consciousness of indus- 
trial workers is a sufficiently broad base for 
a political party? He argues that “the use 
of isolated Nationalization Acts as the 
means towards significant economic change 
in Britain seems to have come to an end, 
and general socialist propaganda has be- 
come negligible.” 

A “rethinking” of Labor’s approach .to 
nationalization is now occurring throughout 
the British Labor movement. The validity 
of Barry’s opinions will be tested by the 
platform designed by the present British 
Labor government to win the next General 
Election, the date of which will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 

Mary E. MURPHY 

Professor of Business Administration 

California State College 

at Los Angeles 


Hans Roccer and Eucen Weser (Eds.). 
The European Right: An Historical Pro- 
file. Pp. vi, 589. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1965. $9.50. 
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Like many multiauthored volumag, this 
one suffers from lack of unity in concep- 
tion and execution. Rather than an inte- 
grated study of the European “Right,” it 
is a collection of independent essays which 
describe variously defined—and sometimes 
undefined—“Rightist” phenomena in eleven 
European states over the past 75 to 150 
years. One might, in fact, view it as a 
compilation of data to be analyzed in some 
future study. As Eugen Weber himself 
says in the introductory chapter, “the ma- 
jor question that arises from a reading of 
these essays” is “that of defining not only 
the Right but the differences between and 
the relations of its various components.” 

A chief cause of the diffuse and incom- 
plete character of the book is the Editors’ 
selection of hopelessly ambiguous terms 
like “Right” and “Left” as central organ- 
izing concepts. Weber admits that the 
“label [‘Right’] is cracking. We continue 
to use it but no longer know, cannot pos- 
sibly know for sure, quite what it covers, 
quite what we mean.” But he rejects the 
temptation to develop new and more pre- 
cise analytical terms because the categories 
“Right” and “Left,” he tells us, “persist in 
the language, hence in the reality, of po- 
litical thought and action.” However, Hans 
Rogger points out in the essay on Russia 
that the terms “Right” and “Left” spring 
from western European experience and 
hardly fit the very different Russian cir- 
cumstances, while in his chapter on Ro- 
mania Weber does not use these terms at 
all. Even in the essay on Belgium, Jean 
Stengers feels “compelled to describe under 
the name Right some Belgian realities 
that . . . were not known by that name in 
their own time.” 

Rogger’s concluding chapter, ‘“After- 
thoughts,” might have served better as the 
introduction, for only there do we learn 
that the Editors wished to focus the book 
on the postdemocratic, postindustrial “New 
Right,” which is characteristically totali- 


tarian, devoted to radical and violent- 


change, and which shares techniques of 
mass appeal and manipulation with the 
parties of the “Left.” Most of the essays 
preserve this emphasis on “Radicalism,” 
but they also give considerable attention to 
the other two “R’s” of Weber’s classifica- 
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tion q the Right—“Reaction against the 
tendencies of the present” and “Resistance 
to change.” 
_ The essays suggest few new hypotheses 
but rather document accepted judgments 
about the ideological multiformity, vague- 
ness, and intellectual poverty of the ex- 
treme Right; its association everywhere 
with militant nationalism; its tendency to 
flourish in weak liberal systems established 
on the ruins of aristocratic order—France 
and Germany; its corresponding weakness 
or absence where traditional institutions 
have transformed themselves to meet new 
demands—Britain—or successfully resisted 
demands for political change—Czarist Rus- 
sia; its lack of a common class basis; and 
its ultimate reactionary quality, masked 
by a manifest accent on radical change. 
Wurm T. BLUHM 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of Rochester 


GABRIEL Jackson. The Spanish Republic 
and the Civil War, 1931-1939. Pp. xiii, 
578. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. $12.50. 


Professor Jackson’s book is, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, the most thorough, in- 
formed, and objective history of the com- 
plex and impassioned events that occurred 
in Spain between 1931 and 1939, . 

Because fiercely partisan emotions 
aroused in Spain and abroad in that dra- 
matic decade persist today, a reviewer is 
well advised to state at the outset the 
author’s persuasion toward his subject. Mr. 
Jackson seems to hold a calm and rational 
sympathy toward the Republic, a position 
that in no way has prevented him from 
writing good history that neither glosses 
over Republican defects nor conceals the 
values of the cause—historically it must be 
termed that, for its followers—of the Na- 
tionalists. 

The author bases his account on a for- 
midable array of Spanish and foreign pri- 
mary and secondary sources and upon in- 
terviews held with a quite wide spectrum of 
participants. It is in the latter regard that 
I would raise one of my few criticisms of 
this excellent book. The citation of state- 
ments made to the author by interviewees 
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who are often unnamed leaves a restless 
uncertainty in the mind of this reader. 
Does it really help to sustain a conclusion 
that the author otherwise may soundly 
support by referring to two anonymous 
“monarchist landlords,” or to “friends of 
Unamuno,” or “Republican officers”? 
Such persons may indeed have been useful 
informants; it is the lack of a numerous 
sample and the absence of information on 
the criteria of selection and the type of in- 
terview that are somewhat disconcerting. 

Because Mr. Jackson knows the pre- 
1931 history of Spain, the inevitable con- 
text for comprehending the ensuing tragic 
decade, he has brought authority and un- 
derstanding to his theme. Because he has 
lived in Spain for several years, traveled 
extensively, and conversed about his sub- 
ject with people of the most varied social 
situations and political beliefs, he compre- 
hends the Spanish value systems. He has 
tried to write his history from the point of 
view of the Spanish people, from within 
Spain, and not, as has been too usual, by 
viewing events mainly in the context of 
international, ideological, and power rival- 
ries. 

The intricate actions and numerous per- 
sons in this history have been skillfully 
organized by the author. He moves easily 
from issue to issue and region to region, 
from the land policy of the Azaña govern- 
ment to Catalan localism to Asturian labor 
struggles. The character and ideas of the 
leading actors in the drama emerge with 
clarity: Franco of “the iron will, the ideal- 
ism, and the absolute centering of the 
cause in his own person”; and Negrin, the 
professor turned politician, a man of “great 
generosity and unselfish enthusiasm,” who 
acquired a taste for power and could make 
hard decisions, 

The author’s detached dissection of the 
pervasive and often exotic factionalism of 
the Spaniards—for example, in 1934 there 
were “eight forces in Catalonia capable of 
armed violence: the Fourth Division of the 
Spanish army, the municipal police of Bar- 
celona, the Civil Guard and the Assault 
Guards, the Catalan Mossos, the escamots, 
the rabassaires, and the FAT”—is matched 
by the skill and care with which he reas- 
sembles the moving forces of society— 
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labor, church, and military—into a coherent 
narrative, 

Unfortunately, the author’s style is not 
as vigorous as arè his materials and analy- 
sis. But his book is a major history, and 
its publication again implicitly poses a ma- 
jor question. How can foreign historians 
and social scientists understand the rest of 
Europe if we do not better understand 
Spain? 

Tuomas F. McGANN 

Professor of History 

University of Texas 


James Barros. The Corfu Incident of 
1923: Mussolini and the League of Na- 
tions. Pp. xxi, 339. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1965. $7.50. 


The Corfu Incident, measured against 
subsequent history, is very small historical 
beer. The detailed analysis given it here 
wisely aims at a case-study “to throw light 
on the handling of disputes during the 
League period and... to discover the 
possibilities and limitations of political set- 
tlement under the auspices of an interna- 
tional organization.” 

Considering the need of political scien- 
tists for concrete “cases,” no purpose 
could be more desirable. The conclusions, 
however, are an inadequate reflection of 
the painstaking research effort that has gone 
into re-creating the day-by-day handling of 
the incident. In short, the generalizations 
of the closing chapter could, for the most 
part, have been made off the top of the 
head with reasonable assurance. 

Yet, the historical re-creation has been so 
meticulously done as to provide the basis 
for a wider range of more sophisticated 
conclusions than are actually developed. 
One example concerns itself with the be- 
havior of the international system as its 
members react to the monkey wrenches 
thrown into it by a member interested in 
changing the structure of the system. 

One regrets to emphasize the way in 
which so admirable a piece of historical 
reconstruction falls short of its stated aim. 
But, effective “case-studies” are so badly 
needed by the students of political action 
and human institutions for channeling such 
action, that the emphasis is justified if it 
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serves to direct attention to the problem of 
how to handle historical data—not in terms 
of impeccable techniques of historical writ- 
ing—but in order to provide raw material 
for the formulation of hypotheses. The 
Corfu Incident satisfies the requirements of 
historical impeccability, but it does not 
solve this problem. 
WILLIAM REITZEL 

Director (retired) 

Division of Strategic Studies 

Center for Naval Analyses 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts 


Norman Ricu. Friedrich von Holstein: 
Politics and Diplomacy in the Era of 
Bismarck and Wilhelm II, Vols. I and 
II. Pp. xxxii, 870. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1965. $27.50. 


From a subordinate position in the Ger- 
man Foreign Ministry, Friedrich von Hol- 
stein exercised an extraordinary influence 
on the politics of the German Empire for 
more than a quarter century. Legends 
grew up around him, some giving him the 
Here 
he emerges as powerful but less villainous 
and less successful than he has sometimes 
been painted. He is seen as intelligent, 
devoted, and able. 

The recent publication of some of Hol- 
stein’s private papers and letters, together 
with the opening of private archives con- 
taining much Holstein material, made pos- 
sible this thorough study from contempo- 
rary documents. The narrative is based 
primarily on the ninety-one manuscript 
volumes of Holstein’s private papers and 
on the papers of the German Foreign Min- 
istry. The files of German diplomatic mis- 
sions also contributed private letters by 
Hatzfeldt, Eulenburg, Bülow, Radolin, 
Eisendecher, and Brandt. The author ob- 
tained copies of Holstein’s letters to Har- 
den and to Bülow. Special acknowledg- 
ment is given Dr. Helmuth Rogge, the pio- 
neer of Holstein studies. 

This account emphasizes the play of.per- 
sonalities within the German ruling classes 
and a succession of constitutional crises 
provoked by William II. Much of the de- 
tail is new. Holsteins political activity 
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did not stop with foreign policy. The 
autho¥*centers his account from the point 
of view of Holstein, although in a broader 
sense from German policy. The work thus 
- goes considerably beyond a chronicle of 
Holstein’s life. Not a biography in the 
usual sense, the life of Holstein is em- 
bedded within a history of German domes- 
tic and foreign politics. 

Much attention is given the Bismarck 
era, even if Holstein at times almost dis- 
appears from view. Holstein joined the 
political division of the Foreign Ministry 
at age thirty-nine, after much foreign 
travel and several diplomatic assignments. 
At times he served as Bismarck’s personal 
secretary. A long treatment of this seg- 
ment of Holstein’s career seemed justified, 


notably because of Bismarck’s alliances and. 


the problems that began to set the stage 
for Germany’s major conflicts in the years 
preceding the First World War. Holstein 
did not wnderstand Bismarck’s Russian 
policies. 

Never a great statesman, Holstein after 
1890 stood out among the leaders of Ger- 
many as a man of courage and integrity, 
with forthright opinions but moderation 
about far-flung foreign policy issues. He 
opposed sharp language to London over the 
Transvaal in 1896 (p. 468). He objected 
to German naval bases in China and Samoa. 

But the ability of a Holstein was not 
enough to halt William IJ’s untenable ap- 
proaches to world politics. The main prob- 
lem for Holstein was to restrain the Kaiser 
and to curb his authority. But the Kaiser’s 
domestic policies plunged his government 
into crisis after crisis, As William II’s 
interference in foreign affairs became more 
frequent, Holstein realized that no amount 
of good advice would make a statesman out 
of him. 

An effective way to end William’s “irre- 
sponsible” activity would have been through 
a coup d’état. But Holstein never wavered 
in supporting the monarchy. He would 
save William II in order to save the 
monarchy (p. 423). The removal of the 
Kaiser would in any event have been im- 
possible, owing to public opinion. Hence, 
Holstein hoped to use existing institutions 
to subordinate the Kaiser’s authority to 
that of the professional bureaucracy. 
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Holstein refused to behave as an un- 
thinking cog in a bureaucratic machine. 
He felt a moral compulsion to advise, re- 
strain, protest, or even to go so far as to 
undercut or sabotage a policy he believed 
wrong. 

A certain amount of intrigue was forced 
upon him by the political system in which 
he operated, because he found it difficult . 
and sometimes impossible to exercise any 
real influence on the conduct of policy 
through ordinary channels. If an in- 
triguer, he nonetheless sought to do his 
duty to the best of his ability. Here was 
the model Prussian civil servant: able, 
hard-working, honest, frugal, and simple in 
manner, 

New light is shed on Anglo-German alli- 
ance negotiations. Holstein at his best 
could be quite objective, but at times car- 
ried self-deception into his own policies. 
In the 1905 crisis over Morocco he simply 
ignored evidence that did not fit into his 
own preconceptions and pushed Germany 
into untenable diplomatic positions (pp. 
696-713), 

Professor Rich concludes with an as- 
sessment of Holstein’s personality, reveal- 
ing the characteristics which made him 
powerful, together with his limitations, 
A specialist on German diplomacy, Rich 
worked in Europe for some three years on 


_ the captured German Foreign Office docu- 


ments. He and M. H. Fisher edited four 
volumes of the Holstein Papers. 
VERNON J. PURYEAR 
Professor of Political Science 
University of California 
Davis 


RupotF BUCHNER. Die deutsch-franzé- 
sische Tragödie, 1848-1864: Politische 
Beziehungen und psychologisches Ver- 
hälinis. Pp. 246. Würzburg, Germany: 
Holzner-Verlag, 1965. No price. 


Rudolf Buchner’s purpose is to re-evalu- 
ate Franco-German relations, which “after 
the catastrophe of two World Wars have 
recovered in so satisfying a fashion.” Dif- 
ferences between the two countries have 
been exaggerated, he says, and they must 
be re-examined “because to understand 
helps to pardon.” 
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The author sees Franco-German relations 
since the Revolution of 1848 as a real 
tragedy. In the fateful spring of 1848 
there were high hopes for a community of 
liberal ideas. The old traditional enmity 
seemed to have been overcome at last 
by mutual understanding and enthusiastic 
friendship. Liberalism was about to bring 
political: unity to the Germans. Liberal 
Germans had an attitude toward France 
like that of a mature student to his admired 
teacher; they recognized that the ideas of 
national freedom and unity were French in 
origin. Territorial claims were forgotten; 
no Frenchman demanded the “natural 
boundary” of the Rhine; and no German 
called for the return of Alsace. 

Then came disillusionment. Frenchmen 
retreated in fear before the social revolu- 
tion and fled to the comforting rule of 
Louis Napoleon. The liberal French Re- 
public was replaced by an autocratic Em- 
pire. Then German sympathy for her 
neighbor began to vanish. Within a decade 
—1859—virtually all Germans were united 
in hatred of the power which attacked the 
German state of Austria in upper Italy. 
And after another twelve years—1871— 
nearly all Frenchmen were united in hatred 
for the state that had separated Alsace- 
Lorraine from France. 

Buchner examines every possible phase 
“ of this vital change in attitude. He is in- 
terested in psychological as well as political 
motivation. He is especially attentive to 
the problem of Louis Napoleon’s Rhineland 
politics during the Crimean War (1854- 
1856), the Italian War (1859), the Polish 
crisis (1863), and the German-Danish War 
(1864), He asks several key questions 
without giving clear-cut responses. Did 
Napoleon oppose German unity at all 
costs? Was the German fear of France 
justified or exaggerated? 

The organization of the book is excel- 
lent, and the style flows smoothly. The 
study is painstakingly documented—in a 
relatively small book of 246 pages some 56 
pages were devoted to published and un- 
published sources. 

Buchner has made a valiant and highly 
commendable attempt to be objective on 
a controversial subject. However, there 
are interesting relics here of faults that 
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long have burdened German historiography 
in this field. First, there is the ert¥neous 
assumption that German and Anglo-French 
liberalism can be equated as if they were 
precisely the same slices of that western - 
European pie called liberalism. They 

were, in fact, widely different in character. 

Second, in contemplating their own de- 
velopment, German scholars have had diffi- 
culty in comprehending motivation for his- 
torical change.. Somehow it is always the 
other fellow who primes the pump and 
initiates the change. Even „Buchner, who 
seeks to be fair, overemphasizes the drive 
from outside. He sees German liberalism 
as losing its way because Frenchmen de- 
serted the liberal Republic in favor of an 
autocratic Napoleon III. Against Na- 
poleon’s politics “Germany took her re- 
venge by bringing up again the already 
solved [1848] problem of Alsace” (pp. 178- 
179). The inference is that the drive for 
German unity on a blood-and-iron basis 
was due—to what extent is not clear—to 
Napoleon’s persistent Rhineland politics. 
Perhaps it might be wise for German his- 
torians contemplating Franco-German re- 
lations to begin their analysis first in Ber- 
lin and then turn to Paris. 

In one technical respect American schol- 
ars have much to learn from Buchner and 
his European colleagues. Instead of pre- . 
senting a dozen or more chapter headings, 
as is often the practice among us, he gives 
a careful, superbly prepared table of con- 
tents, with a page-by-page analysis in brief, 
pungent titles. Not only does this precise 
outlining make for a tighter organization 
of the text, but it also makes it easier for 
the reader to follow the line of the argu- 
ment. 

Lours L. SNYDER 

Professor of History 

City University of New York 


Roprerick E. McGrew. Russia and the 
Cholera, 1823-1832. Pp. viii, 229. 
Madison and Milwaukee: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1965. $6.00. 


Asiatic cholera, the last of the three great 
epidemic diseases to dominate the Euro- 
pean scene during the past six hundred 
years, swept through Europe three times 
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during the nineteenth century, leaving 
thousghds dead in its wake, and, by way of 
compensation, giving a decided impetus to 
the movement for sanitary reform and 
public health. During its relatively short 
history in the Western world, Asiatic chol- 
era evoked a wealth of literature, and in 
recent years some first-class studies have 
appeared, most notably Charles E. Rosen- 
berg’s The Cholera Years. Cholera spread 
from Russia to western Europe in 1832, 
and Dr. McGrew’s account has filled a gap 
in the early history of this plague. He 
shows how the disease appeared in Russia 
in 1823, disappeared for six years, and then, 
beginning in 1829, spread slowly through 
Russia for the next three years. 

This first great pandemic of Asiatic 
cholera was probably the most widely 
heralded epidemic outbreak in the world, 
for newspapers everywhere followed its 
course with an avid interest. The Russians 
were the first Occidentals to experience it, 
and, as the author shows, the least able to 
cope with it. Dr. McGrew’s chief concern 
is with its impact upon Russian society— 
a unique mixture of feudalism and autoc- 
racy, with a brutalized peasantry, an irre- 
sponsible aristocracy, and an incredibly in- 
efficient and bumbling bureaucracy. 

In the United States and England, Asi- 
atic cholera brought temporary panic, but 
communities quickly recovered, as munici- 
pal officials and volunteer associations col- 
laborated to mitigate its worst effects. In 
Russia no communication existed between 
the common people and the government. 
With good reason, the peasants were sus- 
picious of all official actions, and the brutal 
enforcement of quarantine and sanitary 
regulations by the police and military only 
added to their bitterness. Ignorant minor 
officials not only applied the regulations 
without discretion but often used them as 
a further means of exploitation. To make 
matters worse, Russian medicine was 
largely in the hands of foreigners, giving 
rise to lurid rumors that these outsiders 
had poisoned the water. 

While not all sections of Russia reacted 
in this fashion, it is clear that the out- 
breaks placed enormous strains upon a so- 
ciety which was dangerously close to col- 
lapse. Elsewhere the weaknesses revealed 
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by the impact of Asiatic cholera led to 
remedial measures, but the inertia and in- 
efficiency of the Russian government made 
it unable to profit from the lessons. The 
only bright spot was the emergence of Rus- 
sian medicine. In their descriptions and 
analyses of Asiatic cholera, Russian physi- 
cians anticipated the findings of their col- 
leagues in the West and in the process gave 
their own medicine a scientific bent. 

Dr. McGrew’s successful attempt to 
trace this great pandemic and place it in its 
social context reflects a healthy trend in 
medical history. He has added, moreover, 
a welcome addition to the literature on 
Asiatic cholera. 

Joux Durry 

Professor of the History 

of Medicine 

School of Medicine and 

History Department 

Tulane University 


Jacques GopecHot. France and the At- 
lantic Revolution of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 1770-1799, Translated by Herbert 
H. Rowen, Pp. vii, 279. New York: 
Free Press, 1965. $6.95. 


Jacques Godechot is one of a half-dozen 
leading world specialists of the French 
Revolution. He has written four substan- 
tial works on this crucial event in Western 
history. This book, however, appears to be 
a translation of the introduction to Profes- 
sor Godechot’s bibliographical manual in 
the “Nouvelle Clio” series. Although it is 
useful to have this text in English, a trans- 
lation of one of Godechot’s more extensive 
works would have been a more valuable 
contribution to historical literature. For 
the general reader there is already a full 
treatment of the Atlantic Revolution in 
Robert R. Palmer’s Age of Democratic 
Revolution (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1959 and 1964). Since 
so many French histories, including Gode- 
chot’s own major works, are unavailable in 
English, one wonders why this rather sum- 
mary history was selected for translation. 

As a summary, however, the book is ex- 
cellent. Once again Godechot reveals his 
remarkable skill at organization and clar- 
ity. Dealing with the entire Western 
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world from New England to Egypt and 
from Bogota to Ireland in the years 1770 
to 1799, the book compresses an enormous 
amount of material into 250 pages. Four 
chapters treat the French Revolution, four 
others concern revolutions and reform 
movements in all corners of the Atlantic 
littoral, while an introductory chapter es- 
tablishes “general causes” underlying what 
Godechot calls “a single great movement.” 
Despite the scope of his subject, Godechot 
intersperses his exposition with interpretive 
comment on such diverse and complex 
topics as the Terror, the property of the 
Loyalists, the Gordon riots, and the in- 
digenous origins of the “sister republics.” 
He gives the Directory the attention it has 
long deserved, offering his own interpreta- 
tion for its eventual collapse. In general, 
Godechot is judicious, considering the views 
of Albert Mathiez and the recent research 
of Albert Soboul, as well as the social in- 
terpretation of J. F. Jameson and the criti- 
cism of F. B. Tolles. One might quarrel 
with the treatment of the English reform 
movement, however. It is hard to see 
“revolution” in this movement and even 
harder to attribute the conservatism of the 
middle classes almost exclusively to the 
writings of Edmund Burke. Moreover, 
the occasional use of such imprecise terms 
as upper, middle, and small “bourgeoisie” 
leaves something to be desired, though 
Godechot is fully aware that Marxist cate- 
gories are hardly applicable to the prein- 
dustrial France of 1789. 

The principal thesis is that the revolu- 
tions and social disturbances of the late 
eighteenth century in the Atlantic world 
had common causes. To consider the En- 
lightenment and the struggle between ad- 
ministrative modernization and the “con- 
stituted bodies” as “general causes” seems 
well supported by previous research. One 
may still question, however, the importance 
of population pressure, the economic cycle, 
and social tensions outside of continental 
Europe or even outside of western Europe. 
In any event, Godechot’s book is a clear 
exposition of a provocative thesis which 
deserves further elaboration in regions out- 
side of “la Grande Nation.” The book also 
includes an excellent select bibliography 
compiled by John M. Cammett. I have 
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found only one blemish in Herbert Row- 
en’s translation; a rente foncière %g not 
“land held on rental” but a mortgage loan. 
ROBERT FORSTER 
Associate Professor of History 
Johns Hopkins University 


LIONEL ROTHKRUG. Opposition to Louis 
XIV: The Political and Social Origins of 
the French Enlightenment. Pp. xv, 533. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1965. $12.50. 


During a stay of three years in France 
from 1958 to 1961, Lionel Rothkrug stud- 
ied the different currents of thought which 
had been developing in the economic field 
at the end of the sixteenth and during the 
seventeenth century. Colbert became a 
minister in 1661 and made dominant one 
of these doctrines, mercantilism, which by 
the very strict manner of its application 
became “Colbertism.” But Colbert died 
in 1683, and the other and previously over- 
shadowed doctrines were again vigorously 
upheld by young and fervent supporters 
who denounced Colbertism and called for 
economic reforms. This book is therefore 
naturally divided into two parts. In the 
first part, entitled “Prelude to Reform,” 
Lionel Rothkrug reviews economic and fi- 
nancial ideas current in France from 1576 
to 1683, and in the second part he exam- 
ines “The Movement for Reform” from 
1683 to 1700. 

Mercantilism is the doctrine according to 
which the wealth of a nation is propor- 
tioned to the quantity of precious metals it 
possesses. ‘Therefore, it confers upon the 
State extraordinary powers over the econ- 
omy—and consequently over social organ- 
ization as a whole—in order that it may, 


-by appropriate measures, cause as much 


gold as possible to enter and prevent it 
from leaving the country. This doctrine 
had been formed during the sixteenth cen- 
tury following the discovery of the mines 
of America, and in France one of its prin- 
cipal defenders had been Claude de Seys- 
sel in La grande monarchie de France, 
published in 1519. Immediately, mercan- 
tilism faced strong opposition from Prot- 
estants concerned with the protection of 
freedom, relatively liberal Catholics, such 
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as the Jansenists, for the same reason, 
humatfists who drew their inspiration from 
the works of Montaigne and rejected the 
idea of an all-powerful State, and nobles 
who wished to be independent. Jean de 
Lartique had been spokesman for this 
aristocratic opposition in his book, La poli- 
tique des conquérants, published in 1661. 
That book was already too late—or too 
early—in appearing because after the 
crushing of the revolt by the Fronde, 
monarchical administration had become 
more oppressive and political absolutism 
more suppressive. When Colbert rose to 
power he did not invent a doctrine, but 
from theorists who had preceded him, es- 
pecially Barthélémy Laffemas, he borrowed 
the rules which he applied more harshly 
and stubbornly than had his predecessors. 
While he lived, criticisms of “Colbertism” 
found few echoes. 

As soon as the minister died, in 1683, 
matters changed. Obscure authors of works 
issued prior to that date were succeeded by 
great names: Fénelon and Vauban whose 
monographs, still in monograph form, were 
not to be printed until after 1700. Lionel 
Rothkrug’s research stops at the year 1700. 
It is a most interesting study and rich in 
data of use to historians, even French ones. 
But it lives up to its title only in part. In 
fact, he has not studied the entire opposi- 
tion to Louis XIV because he covers only 
three-fourths of his reign. And he has 
only studied the economic opposition, not 
the sectarian opposition except “quietism” 
which he disposes of quickly in a dozen 
pages. He says nothing about Jansenism, 
although it contributed the principal force 
of opposition to the Sun-King! Nor does 
he mention the name of the Reverend 
Meslier whose atheism was one of the 
sources of the movement of “enlighten- 
ment” and of the Voltairian philosophy. 
It is also rather pretentious to claim, as 
does the subtitle, that this is a study of 
“the political and social origins of the 
French Enlightenment.” It is a good study 
of the opposition to Louis XIV’s economic 
policies and a notable contribution to 
knowledge about the origins of the physio- 
cratic movement. This is the scope, very 
honorable in itself, of this book, but it 
would have been a good idea to let the 
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reader know it by adopting a more modest 
title. 
Jacques GoDECHOT 
Professor of History 
University of Toulouse 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
HISTORY 


THEODORE C. SorENSEN. Kennedy. Pp. 
viii, 783. New York: Harper & Row, 
1965. $10.00. 


Theodore C. Sorensen worked more 
closely with President Kennedy, enjoyed 
more of his confidence, participated more 
in his important decisions, and shared more 
in his triumphs and setbacks than anyone 
outside the President’s own family. Against 
this background Sorensen has written a 
book that is scrupulously honest, carefully 
dispassionate, and, within the limits the 
author set for himself, gratifyingly com- 
plete. ; 

Because it has these virtues the work 
tends at times to be a little dull. Nothing 
is sacrificed to readability. The flashes of 
Kennedy wit that filter through the Soren- 
sen prose style are subordinated to factual 
recital and analysis. There are no hearsay 
in this book and no racy gossip. Sorensen 
wrote only of what he himself saw and 
heard and what he knew of his own knowl- 
edge. 

That is a great deal. The book illumi- 
nates many areas that others have left 
obscure. What Sorensen has to say about 
the Bay of Pigs fiasco, the Cuban missile 
crisis, the nuclear test ban treaty, the se- 
lection of Lyndon Johnson as vice-presi- 
dential running mate, the showdown over 
steel prices, and a dozen other critical areas 
has the ring of authenticity. 

The Sorensen work does not aim to be 
biographical and does not pretend to be 
complete. Of its nearly eight hundred 
pages, only thirty-one are devoted to the 
thirty-six years of John F. Kennedy’s life 
before he was elected to Congress and only 
twenty-seven pages to his rather undis- 
tinguished career as Senator. 

But in its chronicling of the campaign 
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for the presidency, of the selection of the 
inner circle of Kennedy advisers, of the 
president’s relationships with the press, 
with Congress, with the business com- 
munity, and with the hierarchy of his own 
church there is a wealth of intimate detail 
not elsewhere available. Of particular 
value is Sorensen’s contribution to an un- 
derstanding of the Kennedy values, the 
Kennedy enthusiasms, the Kennedy dislikes, 
and the processes by which Kennedy de- 
cisions were reached. Through it all comes 
an appreciation of how deeply the youngest 
man ever to be elected president, and one 
of the richest, felt the responsibility of his 
office, how deeply he cared, and how much 
he wanted to be right. 

As is to be expected, Sorensen thinks 
that Kennedy was right nearly all the 
time. That may not be the judgment of 
history. But those who write history will 
be grateful to Sorensen for providing them 
with so much of the raw material on which 
history is based. 

RosertT ROTH 

Chief Correspondent 

Philadelphia Bulletin 

Washington Bureau 


THEODORE H. WHITE. The Making of the 
President, 1964. Pp. xi, 431. New 
York: Atheneum, 1965. $6.95. 


Theodore White has done a retake of his 
Pulitzer Prize winner 1960 narrative of a 
national election based in the familiar set- 
ting but with a new cast and different stage 
props. The product surpasses his earlier 
book in scope and depth, in analysis of the 
national environment in which American 
politics operates—for example, the Negro 
revolution—and in the relative significance 
„of ideas and beliefs, causes and programs, 
and idealism and practicality in political 
undertakings. 

The time scope runs from 12:30 p.m. on 
November 22, 1963 in Dallas, set by the 
author as “the moment that the politics of 
1964 began,” to the morning of November 
4, 1964 at the LBJ ranch when the earlier 
Democrat conviction was confirmed that 
President Johnson “was in.” 

The account of the year’s relevant 
events, and side-light incidents, follows a 
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logical pattern: the political backdrops of 
Republican disunity and the Kenedy 
three-years and the Johnson one-year presi- 
dencies; the contests for delegates in state 
primaries and conventions; the Johnson 
confrontation with “Bobby” Kennedy over 
the Vice-Presidency; the “Goldwater Con- 
vention” and the “Johnson Convention”; 
the sharply contrasting campaigns carried 
on by the two contestants; and an evalua- 
tion of the positions finally occupied by 
the two parties. Everything “of record” 
is here plus much enlivening matter that 
makes up an informative, luminous, and 
fascinating factual narrative. 

Goldwater’s campaign was lost before it 
began. He was “destroyed” by the “mis- 
management, blundering, and sheer naiveté” 
of his New Hampshire campaign; Rocke- 
feller’s branding him in Oregon as in con- 
flict with “the mainstream of the Republi- 
can party” proved a devastating factor 
throughout the campaign; and “in ultimate 
defeat, the Republicans distilled a bitter- 
ness among themselves greater than their 
bitterness against Democrats.” 

Goldwater thought of himself as leader 
of a cause: a conservative revival, but his 
anticipated great debate between conserva- 
tives and liberals never came off. His fa- 
vorite theme was the evil and disastrous 
nature of the federal government——“big 
government, centralized government.” 
Johnson and Humphrey countered directly 
with painting the federal government as 
the chief means of dealing with the wrongs 
in our society—and the people applauded 
them. 

Goldwater blundered into being branded 
as a “bomb dropper”; he opened himself 
to the charge of being opposed to social 
security; and he never freed himself of the 
damaging implication of his vote in the 
Senate against the civil rights bill of 1964. 
He is pictured as “blundering into futility,” 
and one can almost detect a regretful sym- 
pathy at his pathetic ineptitude. 

By contrast, the author sees the Johnson 
campaign “as masterful a campaign as the 
He 
portrays it as a “personal campaign,” per- 
sonally conducted, and aided by an intri- 
cate and efficient Executive Office and 
Madison Avenue organization. The master 
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FOUR STIMULATING TEXTS 
FROM HR&W 
THE GOVERNING OF MEN: Revised 


AUSTIN RANNEY, University of Wisconsin 


This crisply written survey of contemporary political 
science focuses on the attitudes and activities of 
people as they engage in the political process. Highly 
readable for both student and concerned citizen. 


February 1966 688 pp. $8.95 


PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, 


Revised 
HANS KELSEN, Emeritus, University of 


California 

ROBERT TUCKER, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 

International law reconsidered ...a thorough re- 


vision of a classic, comprehensive examination and 
analysis of the concepts, structure and importance 
of international law. 


April 1966 640 pp. $9.00 tent. 


AMERICAN PARTY POLITICS: Essays 


and Readings 


DONALD C. HERZBERG, Eagleton Insti- 
tute of Politics, Rutgers, and 


GERALD POMPER, Rutgers, The State 
University 

In this selection of writings from leading periodicals 
and books, the authors analyze a wide array of 
political activity ... all carefully organized for 
discussion. 

March 1966 576 pp. $5.95 (tent.) paper 


MIDWEST POLITICS 
JOHN H. FENTON, University of Massa- 
chusetts 


This basic text for a political science course in 
state government or state politics discusses two- 
party politics in the midwestern states, and the 
Illinois reapportionment problems. Also compares 
issue-oriented two-party politics in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota, with job-oriented two-party 
politics in Ohio, Indiana, and Mlinois. 


March 1966 256 pp. $4.00 (tent.) paper 
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New from the College Division 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT SERIES 


Editor: JOSEPH C. PALAMOUNTAIN, JR., President, Skidmore 
College, Scott, Foresman Academic Advisor for Political Science 


An integrated group of paperbound separates which offers the instructor both continuity 
and flexibility and permits fam, in effect, to construct his own course. Six ‘“‘core” volumes 
in the series cover the traditional areas of the introductory course in American government. 
Additional auxiliary volumes will permit intensive study of specific components of the course. 
Each volume in the series is also available in a hardbound edition. 


The Six Core Volumes: 

Securing the Blessings of Liberty: THE CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 

ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE, Harvard University. Introduction by Vice President Hubert 
H. Humphrey. 1964, 192 pages 

The Political Role of the Courts: JUDICIAL POLICY-MAKING 

GLENDON SCHUBERT, Michigan State University. Introduction by Lee Loevinger. 
1965, 224 pages 

Promoting the General Welfare: GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY 

LLOYD D. MUSOLF, University of California, Davis. Introduction by Senator George 
McGovern. 1965, 204 pages 

Official Makers of Public Policy; CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 

LOUIS W. KOENIG, New York University. Introduction by Senator Joseph S. Clark. 
1965, 204 pages 

Unofficial Makers of Public Policy: PEOPLE AND PARTIES IN POLITICS 

JOHN H. FENTON, University of Massachusetts. Introduction by Earle ©. Clements. 
Late Spring 1966 

The Liberal Democracy in World Affairs: FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
LAURENCE I. RADWAY, Dartmouth College. 

Late 1966. 

Softbound: $4.95 Hardbound: $3.75 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT READING SERIES 
Editor: JOSEPH C. PALAMOUNTAIN, JR. 


A selection of supplementary readers covering a wide range of topics and each edited by a 
specialist. Each volume introduces a stimulating dialogue between articulate advocates of 
conflicting opinions. Full introductions precede each chapter in the books, and headnotes 
help the student to read each selection with understanding and profit. A unique feature 
of the series is an original essay at the end of each volume which provides a commentary 
on and analysis of current and probable future issues and/or current research being carried 
on in the area under discussion. 


Initial Volumes: 
POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND THE GENERAL WELFARE 
MICHAEL D. REAGAN, University of California, Riverside. 1965, 151 pages 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY: Vital Center 
ELMER E. CORNWELL, Brown University 


Forthcoming: 
PARTIES, PRESSURE GROUPS, AND VOTING BEHAVIOR 
BRADBURY SEASHOLES, Tufts University. Late Spring 


THE COURT AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


MARTIN SHAPIRO, University of California, Irvine. Late 1966 
Sofibound, $2.50 


SCOTT. FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Kindly mention Tur Annars when writing to advertisers 
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THE POLITICAL IMAGINATION 


Dialogues in Politics and Political Behavior 
EDGAR LITT, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


Designed for the introductory course, this annotated reader stresses the behavioral and 
cultural dimensions of political science. It integrates the contributions of empirical political 
science with the classic and humanistic concerns of political man. The readings especially 
emphasize the role of political beliefs and ideologies in an appraisal of politics. Moreover, 
their application to the foundations of political democracy and the formation of public 
policy (in education) provides the major conceptual linage in the book. 


The selections are organized to convey the importance of dialogue and debate in intellectual 
and scholarly writings on politics. Dr. Litt has avoided presenting snippets of articles and 
books in order that the student may have enough of the author’s thesis to make an intelligent 
evaluation. He has also refrained from the “great books” approach predicated on the 
mistaken notion that only authors who lived a century ago are classical. All of the selec- 
tions reflect Dr. Litt’s efforts to relate genera] theory, criticism, or speculation and specific 
empirical or case studies. 


The book is divided into five parts; the first two deal with political belief and ideologies. 
Readings in the remaining parts cover political resources of democratic societies, modern 
and comparative political institutions and processes, and the public policies of education. 
Each part contains four sections with three reading selections in each section prefaced b 
an pray statement by the editor. Ready in April, approx. 528 pages, sofibound. 
prob. $3. , , 


THE AGE OF THE ECONOMIST 
DANIEL R. FUSFELD, University of Michigan 


A historical discourse on the relation between the ideas of great economists, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the political and philosophical ideas and economic circumstances 
of their time. Four leading themes are featured: the conflict between ideology and science, 
the relation of economics to the climate of opinion, its relation to the problems of government 

olicy, and its growth as a science. Professor Fusfeld’s application of the “sociology of 
Enowiedge” approach emphasizes the significance of economics for public policy, ideological 
disputes, and social philosophies. The book is designed for courses in which the instructor 
wants to include something about the development of economics in its intellectual and 
historical setting, including principles of economics, economie policy, and social science 
survey courses. Scott, Foresman Paperbacks in Economics. Ready late Spring, approz. 
192 pages, prob. $2.50 


LIFE IN SOCIETY: Introductory Readings in Sociology 


THOMAS E. LASSWELL, University of Southern California, 


JOHN BURMA, Grinnell College, and SIDNEY H. ARONSON, 
Brooklyn College 


A survey in depth of major areas in sociology, this collection of eighty-five readings contains 
sufficient introductory, explanatory, and interpretive material to make it suitable for use 
as a basic text. “*. . . one of the largest collections of readings in print, and one of the best. 
The selections are drawn from an impressively wide variety of sources, and the choice neatly 
fits the needs of the audience. The articles are generally highly interesting to the layman, 
and sociologically sound, yet they do not demand too much previous knowledge.” H. 
Lawrence Ross in American Sociological Review. 1965, 544 pages, softbound, $4.75 
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@ New Texts in 
Political Science 
GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, 6th Edition, 1966 


James MacGregor Burns, Williams College, and Jack Peltason, University 
of California at Irvine. Going into its fifteenth year as “the leading sell- 
ing introductory text in American Government,” this new edition has 
retained its excellent qualities. The book has been brought up to date, an 
important feature in view of the events of the past two or three years; 
the theme continues to be the government by the people and the prob- 
lems relating to this central idea. NATIONAL EDITION: March 1966, 780 
pb. $8.50; NATIONAL-STATE-LOCAL EDITION: March 1966, 900 pp., $8.95 








































GUIDE TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 
2nd Edition, 1966 


J, Burkhart, Stephens College and Raymond L. Lee, Indiana State Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania. Revised for the Sixth Edition of Government by 
the People, this book continues to be completely integrated with the 
text and is, therefore, a guide to the efficient, intelligent study of political 
science. Through objective questions, GUIDE TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
provides the student and instructor with a check on the fundamental 
facts. March 1966, 200 pp., paperbound $2.95 


DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL ANALYSIS: An Intro- 
duction to the Contemporary Study of Politics ; 


Cyril Roseman, Charles G. Mayo, and F. F. Collinge, all of San Francisco 
State College. This book provides first-hand familiarity with the perspec- 
tives and methods of prominent twentieth-century studies in political 
science. The volume is designed to dramatize the use of basic concepts to 
the issues confronting students of government and politics. February 
1966, 384 pp., $6.95 





CASES IN AMERICAN NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Rocco J. Tresolini, Lehigh University, and Richard Frost, Reed College. 
Recently published, this book gives beginning students short, well-written 
cases that illustrate how public policies are shaped and how decisions 
are made. The volume includes cases in all the important areas of Ameri- 
can government. All cases are written originally by authors who were 
directly or personally involved in the events described. January 1966, 
304 pp, paperbound $3.95 
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himself, with unerring political instinct, was 
the pivot of all campaign action. His 
theme was simple: the improved life in 
America under the aegis of the federal 
government and the vision of a greatly 
better America through the future achieve- 
ments embodied in the Great Society pro- 
gram. 

Johnson was specially effective with his 
country-style oratory; he had great success 
in personalizing the presidential office and 
the national government; and rapt audi- 
ences responded to his story telling, his 
wit, and his humor. “Come down an’ hear 
the speakin” wowed them! And the folksy 
mannerisms, ideas, and language of “Happy 
Warrior” Humphrey “won friends and in- 
fluenced people” (voters), especially in the 
Mid-West. 

Here, then, is an enthralling account, 
couched in graphic phraseology, of the 
greatest recurrent political event in Ameri- 
can life, produced by an extremely facile, 
expert journalist from his participation in 
it and from his copious copy book. His 
analysis and commentary on political 
forces, trends, groups, and personalities 
constitute a contribution to nation-wide 
perspective in overcoming the localism of 
reactions and conclusions that characterizes 
most of us. Throughout, personalities 
enliven and crowd every page, and the re- 
counting of episodal incidents makes for 
fascinating reading of a narrative history of 
one of America’s greatest political dramas. 

Harorp R. BRUCE 

Visiting Professor of Government 

Scripps College 

Claremont 

California 


The Agony of the 
G.O.P., 1964. Pp. 469. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1965. $6.95. 


This account of GOP (Grand Old 
Party) presidential nominating politics: 
from 1960 to 1964 begins quite promisingly 
by inspiring the hope that it will reveal 
how the Goldwater movement was able to 
capture delegates in states without presi- 
dential preferential primaries, thus giving 
Senator Goldwater the devoted following 
that was instrumental in making the pro- 
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ceedings at San Francisco a coronation 
instead of a contest. At the outset Novak 
introduces us to Tom Stagg, Jr., National 
Committeeman from Louisiana. Portrayed 
as “young, Southern, segregationist, and 
militantly conservative,” and delighted 
with the Goldwater acceptance speech, par- 
ticularly the lines, “extremism .. . is no 
vice . . . moderation ...is no virtue,” 
Stagg was not atypical of the kind of dele- 
gate who went to San Francisco to trans- 
form the Republican party and deliver it 
into the hands of Senator Barry Goldwater. 
How did the Staggs become the bedrock of 
the Republican party, and how did they get 
to San Francisco, many of them for their 
first Republican National Convention? 
That this book fails to answer these ques- 
tions satisfactorily is its biggest disappoint- 
ment and surprise. 

It is disappointing because Goldwater’s 
nomination likely would have been impos- 
sible without support from hundreds of 
delegates unyielding in their devotion. 
They may not have been sufficient in them- 
selves to deliver the nomination, but with- 
out them the nomination barely could have 
been contemplated. Novak himself recog- 
nizes this as the crucial point when he 
asserts in his concluding chapter that “the 
real question of the 1964 Republican fight 
should be . . . , ‘How does the Goldwater 
Movement manage to flood the precinct 
meetings in every part of the country?’ ” 
Only one chapter of this rather long book 
is addressed directly to this question, and 
while it asserts that it was doné, it does 
not satisfactorily describe how. 

It is surprising that Novak does not 
answer these questions, because he and 
Rowland Evans, Jr., who team to write the 
syndicated column, “Inside Report,” were 
almost alone early in 1964 in correctly per- 
ceiving that Goldwater’s dismal perform- 
ance on “Meet the Press,” his jarring de- 
feat by Lodge in New Hampshire, and his 
unimpressive position in the national polls 
were not sufficient to count him out of 
the presidential sweepstakes. In fact, they 
reported, Goldwater was widening his lead 
over the other hopefuls by picking up con- 
vention delegates without much of a con- 
test. The key to Goldwater’s ultimate 
success was the awareness of his organiza- 
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tion leaders that the nomination would be 
won in the precincts not in the Gallup Poll 
ratings, a fact that the other contenders 
did not appear to perceive clearly. 

What led to this miscalculation on the 
part of the others? Novak describes effec- 
tively the futility of the various efforts to 
stop Goldwater, particularly the inabilty of 
Rockefeller, Nixon, Scranton, Romney, and 
Lodge to unite in the common cause of 
keeping the grand prize away from Gold- 
water, The situation was particularly acute 
during the California primary, where a 
Goldwater victory would redeem his pre- 
vious failures. Yet Rockefeller’s attempt 
to run as the proxy candidate of the others 
—a sound strategy—-was inexplicably re- 
pudiated by Scranton, Nixon, and Romney 
themselves. The Governor’s Conference at 
Cleveland again found the other contenders 
in disarray, and Scranton’s abortive formal 
candidacy served only to harden the line 
dividing the Goldwater wing from the rest 
of the party. Novak’s treatment of these 
events is political journalism at its best, 
revealing that the real agony of the GOP 
was that by 1964 it could count for leader- 
ship only from figures who were personally 
attractive but for the most part politically 
inept. 

Everett F. CATALDO 

Assistant Professor of 

Political Science 

State University of New York 

at Buffalo 


ARTHUR Mann. La Guardia Comes to 
Power: 1933, Pp., 199, Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1965. $3.95. 


Fiorello La Guardia lives again. The 
author has skillfully reconstructed a vi- 
brant portrait of the whole man—strengths 
and weaknesses, struggles to bulldoze 
towards City Hall, and views on people 
and politics. No time for its publication 
could be as propitious especially when a 
New York Mayor-elect, in some measure, 
has been compared to the first Fusionist. 
Over-all, the book is a remarkable feat of 
prodigious research; details, however, never 
clog the plot or fatigue the reader. Its 
moving style builds into a veritable cres- 
cendo and matches the rhythmic pace of 
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La Guardia himself. A solid case-study of 
political power and campaign technjques, 
the book should prove required reading for 
students of city government, machine 
bosses, reformists, and New Yorkers who 
affirm the need for a nonpartisan approach 
to politics. It throbs with the stuff of 
high drama and proves, in cogent terms, 
how close we are to the same tunes with 
new singers in the political chorus. 

Who was this man, and what were the 
methods he used to become Mayor? His 
ambition for power and fame was linked 
with a fierce passion to do good. Resent- 
ful, aggressive, competitive, and innovative, 
the rough and tumble of election politics 
was especially appealing. ‘Truly he was 
constitutionally geared to buck the normal- 
ity of a two-party system. Plus a burning 
commitment to throw out the City Hall 
rascals—the Seabury probe confirmed this 
—tLa Guardia had to become known to 
those who shared his views as a responsible 
and reasonable political leader. To those 
who called the shots he was “wild and ir- 
responsible and crude.” What could this 
Italian “spitfire’ do to establish a power 
base despite lack of a big press, money, 
and public relations? 

The maneuverings to attain his goals are 
excitingly traced and spell out the im- 
pact of prominent personalities—especially 
Berle and Seabury—in both machine and 
reform movemients as well as social and 
economic forces which permitted a La 
Guardia to develop. This “master of melt- 
ing-pot politics” fought hard and long for 
the nomination. As the author claims, 
“Even now it is hard to disentangle the 
variables of La Guardia’s nomination and 
assign an order of priority to them.” And 
yet, Professor Mann manages to pull it off 
through almost surgical diagnosis of issues, 
running mates, competitors, organizational 
set-up, and press support. All interest- 
group bases were touched. Bloc-voting 
‘myths were broken. La Guardia “con- 
verted resentments into aspirations.” 
Above all, he provided alternatives to 
weary, discouraged voters. 

R. J. Novocrop 

Assistant Professor of 

Political Science 

Long Island University 


CAPITOL, COURTHOUSE, AND CITY HALL 


Readings in State and Local Government 
Third Edition 


Edited by Robert L. Morlan 


This new revision maintains a balance: between coverage of 
state government and local government, while stressing those 
topics which have emerged as central elements of controversy 
in the six years since the publication of the Second Edition, 
e.g. legislative reapportionment and the changing role of the 
urban county. The 90 selections are drawn from sources as 
varied as Collier's, the Saturday Evening Post, and the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science; one 
third of them are new. 


About 360 pages Paper A Spring 1966 Publication 


SOUTH ASIA AND UNITED STATES POLICY 


Norman D. Palmer 


This study of the internal dynamics and external policies of 
the major states of South Asia concentrates upon India and 
Pakistan. Dr. Palmer considers United States-South Asian 
relations, and concludes with some significant recommenda- 
tions designed to rectify the relative superficiality of the cur- 
rent encounter. 


About 400 pages Paper A Spring 1966 Publication 


SOVIET ECONOMIC POWER 


Its Organization, Growth, and Challenge 
Second Edition 


Robert W. Campbell 


The Second Edition of SOVIET ECONOMIC POWER, like 
the First, explains the fundamentals of the Soviet economy in 
terms the student can readily grasp. Up to date and tech- 
nically sound, the new edition evaluates Soviet economic per- 
formance, its growth and its deceleration, reflecting a changing 
perspective on the Soviet system and its prospects. For com- 
parative systems courses and a highly suitable supplement for 
introductory economics. 


About 225 pages Paper An April 1966 Publication 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
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The Center for Naval Analyses of 
The Franklin Institute offers an op- 
portunity to use your special skills 
in providing the context for analyses 
of the Navy’s future manpower, 
weapons, and force requirements. 


The Navy’s ability to respond to its 
future missions, with optimum force 
acquired at least cost, depends on 
the accurate prediction of world 
conditions. Such predictions must 
include an assessment of the prob- 
able future geopolitical, economic, 
and social environment. The results 
of such studies are used to help the 
Navy determine the kinds of forces 
it will need, as well as their use and 
deployment. 


The few positions available require 
political scientists with graduate 
degrees, and preferably with some 
analytical experience. These posi- 
tions offer the usual benefits that 
accompany responsible positions, 
and an opportunity to make impor- 
tant contributions to the Nation's 
defense. 


For an interview, send your resume fo: 
James G. Hibarger 
CENTER FOR NAVAL ‘ANALYSES 
1401 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
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CRIME AND THE 
AMERICAN PENAL 
SYSTEM 


LOUIS B. SCHWARTZ, 
Special Editor 


« Criminal Conduct 


- Enforcement and Administra- 
tion 


- Sentence and Treatment 


Ananalysis of American Criminal 
Law (January, 1962) 


COMBATING 
ORGANIZED CRIME 


GUS TYLER, 
Special Editor 


Theory, practice, and prevention 
are treated by federal, state, and 
local law-enforcement and crime- 
investigation officials and by po- 
litical and social: scientists. (Vol. 
347, May 1963) 


PAPERBOUND, $2.50 - 
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ArserTtT U. Rowasco. The Poverty of 
Abundance: Hoover, the Nation, the 
Depression. Pp. x, 282. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1965. $6.00. 


Much has been written about that vio- 
lent shock to the American nation called 
the Great Depression. Surprisingly, how- 
ever, historians have not given it the care- 
ful study in depth that it deserves, for the 
Great Depression was truly a watershed 
in the nation’s domestic history. This 
new study by an assistant professor of 
_ history at New York University recognizes 
the importance of the great crisis of 1929 
and subjects the consequences of that 
economic collapse to careful scrutiny. 

Professor Romasco argues in his thesis 
that the poverty of the Great Depression 
was something new in a world that has 
always known want and suffering; that 
poverty, he explains as have others, was 
rooted paradoxically in an abundance of 
food and goods, not in scarcity. The prob- 
lem of the Depression was also new be- 
cause the people demanded federal action 
to combat it. In the past, government 
had taken little or no action to overcome 
similar economic crises. The Depression 
showed that the individual could not be 
the master of his own economic destiny in 
the modern world. This reality destroyed 
the creed of individualism, a myth widely 
worshipped in pre-1929 America. 

Although President Herbert Hoover was 
a prisoner of this creed, and as a result 
refused to mobilize the resources of the 
federal government to combat unemploy- 
ment, poverty, and general economic col- 
lapse, he did take some action. Romasco 
points out that Hoover was stubborn and 
inept and that his “attitude toward the 
unemployed, his pronouncements, and his 
relief program constituted a political blun- 
der of the first order.” Yet, the author 
concludes, Hoover was the first President 
to make some use of the national govern- 
ment in trying to control violent changes 
in the American economy and hence pre- 
pared the way for the New Deal. 

These things are true enough, but they 
hardly constitute an achievement for 
Hoover, as the author claims. This 
study shows, instead, that Hoover stood 
as an obstacle to social and economic 
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achievement in twentieth-century society. 
Achievement could come only when he, 
and men committed to his outmoded 
creed, ceased to block social and economic 
progress, 
ALEXANDER DECONDE 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of History 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


Harry Katven, Jr. The Negro and the 
First Amendment. Pp. ix, 190. Co- 
lumbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1965. $4.75. 


A student silently touches a lighted 
match to his draft card at a protest meet- 
ing. He has broken the law and incurred 
the vengeance of a war-conscious Congress. 
His lawyer argues, though, that his act 
was essentially harmless and, as a symbolic 
expression on matters of current contro- 
versy, protected by the First Amendment. 
For any number of reasons, that issue may 
never reach the Supreme Court, but even 
if it does, the student’s prospects are not 
bright. 

Professor Kalven writes not of this case 
but of others raising questions about the 
extent of free speech, press, and associa- 
tion in an ordered society. His book is 
a series of lectures delivered in 1964 on 
three unrelated First Amendment subjects 
—libel, legislative investigating committees, 
and sit-in protests—each of which has re- 
cently come before the Court against the 
background of the “Negro Revolution.” 
In each case the Negro litigant prevailed 
as the Court adopted a more expansive 
interpretation of individual liberty under 
the Constitution. 

The first lecture, similar in approach to 
the others, centers on an Illinois law for- 
bidding group libel, An advocate of neigh- 
borhood segregation was fined under this 
law for circulating a leaflet referring to 
“the aggressions, rapes, robberies, knives, 
guns and marijuana of the Negro,” and in 
1952 the Supreme Court, by a five-four 
vote, upheld the conviction. Analyzing the 
decision, the author, a University of Chi- 
cago professor, takes the reader on a 
meandering journey through the five opin- 
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ions and finds neither agreement among 
the justices on the criteria for testing the 
statute nor satisfying consistency in any 
one opinion. Kalven suggests that group 
libel should have been put on a par with 
seditious libel, or criticism of the govern- 
ment, which is usually deemed a basic 
ingredient of free speech. Happily, he 
notes that the Court recently came close 
to accepting this idea in upsetting an Ala- 
bama libel judgment for a half million 
dollars against The New York Times and 
four Negro ministers who published slightly 
false statements about the response of state 
officials to a civil rights demonstration. 

Despite his thesis that “we may come 
to see the Negro as winning back for us 
the freedoms the Communists seemed to 
have lost for us,” Kalven does not see 
the Court as merely twisting the law to 
suit a sympathetic social movement. 
Without abandoning the law professor’s 
search for symmetry in the law, he con- 
sistently shows a profound respect for the 
Court and refreshingly admits his own in- 
ability to construct a truly comprehensive 
theory of the First Amendment. The book 
is thoughtful, clear, and unpretentious. 

FRANK HEFFRON 

Attorney at Law 

Foley, Hoag & Eliot 

Boston 


FRED I. Greenstein. Children and Poli- 
tics. Pp. viii, 199. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1965. $5.00. 


. Plato describes the efforts of the genera- 
tion of the adults to socialize politically 
the next generation. This was relatively 
simple as long as the ruling elite could 
enforce the transmittal of their ideas and 
symbols to the children. However, the 
more totalitarian, in theory and practice, 
such enforcement became the less satisfac- 
tory were the returns. Even Comsomal is 
faced with the necessity to make conces- 
sions to a new generation of writers, artists, 
and youths. In this country we are at 
present confronted with a campus rebel- 
lion against the official position of the 
government. 

In the meantime an increasing number 
of sociologists, psychologists, political sci- 
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entists, and propagandists has begun to 
look at the political socialization ofsthe 
young from the angle of facts. Green- 
stein’s book is a report of this new tend- 
ency. He has looked over the fence, has 
quoted a great number of publications from 
neighboring fields, and has tried to organ- 
ize them into his own questions. The 
ample space he saw fit to devote to such 
pre-experimental publications is revealing 
of the situation. 

The experimental method he has chosen 
consists of questionnaires which he dis- 
cussed with the younger children and had 
the older children fill in. The material 
gained in this way is, as the author himself 
acknowledges, for various reasons not 
amenable to statistical generalizations, but 
the qualitative results are apt to hold our 
interest. For instance, he shows, contrary 
to Riesman, that modern society, judged 
from the preferences and ideal of our chil- 
dren, is not in danger of becoming a nation 
of leisure-seekers, the way the French of 
the nineteenth century were une nation de 
rentiers. 

Not surprising is the statement that the 
children’s political orientation is early 
shaped by the convictions prevailing in 
their families. Professor Robert Gault, the 
former editor of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nality, told this reviewer in 1940, before 
the third Roosevelt term, that he would 
cast a republican vote. “And you know 
why? Because my father was a republican 
and my grandfather was a republican.” 

Not surprising either is the fact that the 
presidency and generally speaking the ex- 
ecutive .branch of government are much 
better known to children than the legis- 
lative, also that the local executive, the 
mayor, is a familiar figure contrary to the 
state and the national legislative figures. 

What is the office of the president or the 
governor? “They tell those on the lower 
rungs what to do.” The hierarchical line 
of command is the one children understand. 
They are at that stage far from an insight 
into the division of powers, the compli- 
cated architecture of competencies as or- 
dered by a great number of specific 
laws. The political understanding of many 
citizens remains at this stage. 

Greenstein’s book has many aspects to 
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recommend it to the interested reader, nol 
the least among them the emphasis on the 
incompleteness of our present knowledge 
and the need for further studies, This 
reviewer feels that Greenstein might have 
done well to point to the present and future 
contributions by historians. 
W. G. ELIASBERG 
New York City 


Merz TATE. The United States and the 
Hawaiian Kingdom: A Political History. 
Pp. ix, 374. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1965. $8.50. 


The facts and interpretations contained 
- in Professor Tate’s book are interestingly 
presented, founded on extensive research, 
and set forth with notable fairness to the 
parties concerned. In view of the wide- 
spread contemporary interest in the prob- 
lems with which she deals—racial conflicts, 
missionary activities and their aftermath, 
economic and cultural underdevelopment, 
and the struggles of the small and insuf- 
ficiently integrated states to achieve or 
maintain their identity in a world domi- 
nated by great powers—this latter is no 
small achievement. In fact, the book ap- 
proaches such issues with a degree of inter- 
est combined with detachment that would 
make it worth-while reading even for per- 
sons whose interest is in the contemporary 
aspects of these problems rather than 
primarily in Hawaiian history. 

Professor Tate’s study is concerned 
largely with the period that follows 
chronologically the last of Professor Ralph 
Kuykendall’s published books—The Ha- 
waiian Kingdom, 1854-1875: Twenty Criti- 
cal Years, Honolulu, 1953. While dealing 
with the period up to the annexation of 
Hawaii in 1898, she has concentrated 
largely on the years following the revolu- 
tion of 1887, while half the book is devoted 
to the five years after 1893. The author’s 
interest in personalities is evident through- 
out and is fittingly represented by 
twenty pages of biographical notes dealing 
with persons of both local and national 
importance. 

A great deal of research has gone into 
the making of the study. The source 
materials were gathered from the archives 
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and other repositories in Hawaii, Washing- 
ton and other mainland American centers, 
and the Public Record Office in London. 
Citations are made to numerous published 
articles which the author has written during 
the last few years. These articles deal with 
a variety of subjects and clearly contain 
a great deal of material only lightly 
touched upon in this book. 

The narrative has an interesting and 
curious change of emphasis at about mid- 
point. If the title has suggested a diplo- 
matic study, this does not describe the 
early half which gives far more emphasis 
to internal political events. While Amer- 
ican interests during this period receive the 
least attention, the reader is aware of them, 
if only from the ever present though un- 
accounted for American warship off Hono- 
lulu harbor. The diplomatic emphasis is 
reserved for the second half where the 
revolution and preparatory steps toward 
annexation are described. So natural does 
annexation appear by the time it becomes 
a reality that the discussion of Admiral 
Mahan’s well-known views seems almost 
superfluous. In spite of some unevenness 
in topical emphasis, the narrative has by 
this time provided ample substantiation for 
President McKinley’s assertion, cited on 
pages 272-273, that the proposed annexa- 
tion was “no new scheme,” but rather “a 
consummation.” 

JOHN ALBERT WHITE 

Department of History 

University of Hawaii 


Foster RHEA Durres. Prelude to World 
Power: American Diplomatic History, 
1860-1900. Pp. viii, 238. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1965. $5.95. 


Foster Rhea Dulles, noted American his- 
torian, has contributed another good and 
useful study to American diplomatic his- 
tory. This short general work covering 
the years 1860-1900, written for the non- 
specialist, can be read with profit and en- 
joyment by the specialist. With clean and 
bold strokes blending domestic problems 
with foreign concerns, the author describes 
and analyzes the course of American 
diplomacy and foreign policy from the 
tragic days of the Civil War to the turbu- 
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lent last decade of the nineteenth century— 
prelude to world power, world wars, and 
unprecedented world responsibility. The 
Civil War, the great threat to the United 
States from within, was an opportunity for 
European—French, Spanish, and British— 
designs in the New World. America’s in- 
ternal distress was their advantage, so they 
thought. Professor Dulles tells why they 
did not succeed: Lincoln’s diplomacy ably 
carried out by his Secretary of State, 
William H. Seward, the military strength 
of the North, world configuration of power, 
and the bankruptcy of the Southern cause 
tainted as it was with the issue of slavery 
allowed Americans to indulge in a brothers’ 
war without loss of territory or any perma- 
nent lesion to American foreign policy. 

At the end of the war, the American 
people lost interest in foreign affairs; re- 
construction and the settlement of the 
West absorbed them, roughly from the 
1870’s to the: 1880’s. The happy age of 
security, isolation, and continnental en- 
joyment closed with revival of nationalism 
and popular hysteria over Cuba—a con- 
venient manifestation for those leaders who 
advocated control of an isthmus canal, a 
navy second to none, and superior standing 
in the exclusive club of world powers. 
With restraint and prudence Dulles traces 
major domestic and foreign events begin- 
ning with the diplomacy of the Civil War; 
French, Spanish, and British ambitions and 
threats in the Caribbean; Seward’s postwar 
expansion—his hopes, failures, and suc- 
cesses; American adventures and eventual 
deep involvement in eastern Asia and the 
Pacific; war with Spain and the unexpected 
aftermath; and ending with the “new- 
found power at home and abroad.” At the 
close of the nineteenth century, American 
involvement and presence were felt in all 
areas of the world. The foundation for 
global responsibilities in the succeeding 
century was established. Rhea Foster 
Dulles’ book is a worthy volume in the 
American Diplomatic History series. 

(The author is not, as the book’s jacket 
says, a brother of the late John Foster 
Dulles and of Allen Dulles.) 

Lours L. GERSON 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Connecticut 
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G. WALLACE CHESSMAN. Governor Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: The Albany Apprentice- 
ship, 1898—1900. Pp. ix, 335. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1965. $6.95. 

This is the definitive story of Theodore 
Roosevelt as Governor of New York State. 
First begun as a doctoral dissertation in 
1948, it now emerges as a much-needed 
and well-researched and -written mono- 
graph on both Theodore Roosevelt and 
New York State in the 1898-1900 period. 
Although this reviewer is particularly im- 
pressed by the author’s’ documentation and 
the Bibliography, no little regret is felt 
for the apparent lack of success in un- 
earthing primary source materials of most 
state leaders of the time, including George 
W. Aldridge, William H. Barns, Benjamin 
B. Odell, and Timothy L. Woodruff. Un- 
doubtedly, the author tried. 

Professor Chessman well demonstrates 
that Theodore Roosevelt is not to be easily 
categorized but that his “program rested 
firmly upon the concept of the square deal 
by a neutral state.” Rules of conduct for 
such a program were “honesty in public 
affairs, an equitable sharing of privilege 
and responsibility, and subordination of 
party and local concerns to the interests 
of the state at large.” Obviously, there is 
some necessary categorization. The author 
sees Roosevelt as a compromiser—or 
broker—ever concerned, for example, about 
the relationship of his action to the cor- 
porate interests and the Republican ma- 
chine, both so close to Senator Platt’s 
heart. And, Roosevelt’s policy “was con- 
servative in that it did not entail a sweep- 
ing change that would discriminate against 
a particular group or class within society.” 

Professor Chessman successfully contends 
that Roosevelt’s positions taken as Presi- 
dent were developed in his governorship: 
“insistence upon the public responsibility 
of large corporations; publicity as a first 
remedy for trusts; regulation of railroad 
rates; mediation of the conflict of capital 
and labor; conservation of natural re- 
sources; and protection of the less for- 
tunate members of society.” 

The relationship of Roosevelt to Senator 
T. C. Platt is an interesting thread through- 
out this book. In short, so critical was the 
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relationship that practically all of Roose- 
velt’s*reforms were accomplished with the 
“Easy Base’s” approval or acquiescence: 
appointment of a strong Superintendent of 
Public Works; repeal of the weak civil 
service law; ouster of the Superintendent 
of Insurance; the inauguration of canal 
survey; the establishment of a conserva- 
tion program; and the passage of a fran- 
chise tax. The reader is sufficiently ab- 
sorbed by the relationship that he might 
find disappointing inadequate description 
of the nature of the relationship when 
Platt insisted that Roosevelt go into the 
Vice-Presidency. Apparently that story 
fell before the pruning knife which Pro- 
fessor Chessman admittedly put to his 
dissertation. 
Martin L. Fausorp 

Professor of History and Government 

State University College 

Geneseo 

New York 


S. WALTER PoutsHock. The Two Parties 
and the Tariff in the 1880's. Pp. ix, 222. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1965. $5.00. 


This book attempts to do two things: 
to examine the influence of the tariff ques- 
tion on American party history during the 
1880’s and to revise what Poulshock de- 
scribes as the Josephson-Hofstadter stereo- 
type of politicians as the lackeys of the 
business community. 

The descriptive aspects of the study are 
much more convincingly executed than the 
interpretive. By confining the analysis to 
one aspect of the tariff issue—its impact on 
intraparty structure and the relations of 
the parties to each other—and by limiting 
the chronological coverage to the 1880's, 
Poulshock has made a significant contribu- 
tion to party history. (He neither makes 
nor pretends to make any contribution to 
tariff economics.) He shows that the Re- 
publican party emerged from the Civil War 
not an all triumphant, well-disciplined 
organization, as is so often assumed, but 
still essentially a minority party held to- 
gether mainly by patriotic appeals to Civil 
War issues fast becoming obsolete. The 
Democrats, though tainted with charges of 
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disloyalty and lacking leaders with national 
appeal, made a surprisingly strong come- 
back during the 1870’s and early 1880's. 
In fact the author maintains that Demo- 
cratic strength reached a peak in 1882 and 
declined until 1912, despite two presidential 
victories to its credit. 

Though both parties entered the decade 
of the 1880’s searching for issues on which 
to unite their discordant followings, it was 
the Republicans who clarified their position 
first and exploited it to best advantage. 
There had been antiprotection interests 
within the party but as industry moved 
into the Middle West these interests de- 
clined. By 1884 protection was the domi- 
ant philosophy of the party. By assuming 
this stance the Republicans assured them- 
selves of the support of the business com- 
munity. But the politicians did not appeal 
solely to the economic self-interests of 
their constituents, says Poulshock, as they 
nationalized and emotionalized the issue by 
promising that “the ideal of a protective 
tariff, once realized, would enable America 
to become the greatest nation on earth, 
capable of leading less fortunate people 
toward democratic goals.” 

Clarification of the Democratic position 
was more difficult and produced less for- 
tunate results. In 1882 the Democrats 
gained control of the House and there en- 
sued a contest between the low- and high- 
tariff elements of the party over the 
Speakership, The low-tariff forces won, 
but their victory proved to be only the 
first round in a series of intraparty con- 
tests. Not until 1888 was the party purged 
of the industry-oriented minority and anti- 
protectionism fully acepted as a key issue. 
The coalition of Southern and Western 
agrarian interests seemed to many voters 
backward-looking, somewhat seedy, and 
lacking in national appeal. 

In analyzing the larger significance of his 
study, Poulshock maintains that the poli- 
ticians of the period were not as mediocre 
as we have often been led to believe; they 
were not mere pawns in the hands of the 
business community; and they were seeking 
power in their own right. Thus, the 
author disagrees with Matthew Josephson 
who in his book entitled The Politicos 
argued that the tariff was a mere smoke 
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screen behind which the Robber Barons 
and the politicians camouflaged their 
schemes to plunder the multitude. Poul- 
shock also takes issue with Richard Hof- 
stadter who in his American Political 
Tradition maintained that during the 
Gilded Age “the Republicans were distin- 
guished from the ‘Democrats chiefly by 
‘being successful.” The Robber Baron 
thesis probably has been overdone and 
doubtless the politicians of the time would 
have liked power in their own right. But 
all attempts to characterize an age in a 
few words result in oversimplification. 
The net effect of Poulshock’s book is to 
convince me that there may be more truth 
in the old stereotypes than in the new 
revisionism. ` 
Harry L. CoLEs 
Professor of History 

Ohio State University 


WILAm GILLETTE. The Right to Vote: 
Politics and the Passage of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. Pp. 181. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1965. $4.50. 


Practically all writers on Reconstruction 
have assumed that the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment was passed to guarantee the perma- 
nence of Negro voting in the South. The 
suffrage measure, it has been thought, was 
the crowning Radical Republican achieve- 
ment, the final stone in the legislative 
edifice that had been reared to do justice 
to the freedmen and assure Republican 
supremacy in Dixie. Now Professor Wil- 
liam Gillette tells us that the previous sup- 
positions are largely wrong. The purpose 
of the amendment, he argues, was to assure 
the vote to. the Negroes in the Northern 
and Border States. In these states there 
were an estimated 130,000 to 170,000 
Negro. voters, and their support, if ex- 
tended to the Republican side, as it was 


expected to be, could determine the out- ` 


come of elections in states where the party 
division was about equal. 

Any purpose to influence the course of 
events in the South was secondary, Pro- 
fessor Gillette asserts. Perceptive Repub- 
lican leaders realized that inevitably na- 
tional support of the Republican regimes in 
the South would have to -be withdrawn. 
When-that time came, the Negroes would 
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fall under the domination of the whites and 
would probably vote Democratic. ‘Thus, 
the Republicans were prepared to write off 
the South in their future plans. But they 
were determined to gain control in the key 
Northern states, and to retain it Negro 
suffrage was a necessity. 

Professor Gillette presents his thesis in a 
small book that is based on a great deal 
of research and that, despite its space, 
traces in careful detail the evolution of 
the amendment. Its evolution is an in- 
structive story in the realities of politics. 
Radical Republicans and abolitionists 
wanted a measure that was framed in posi- 
tive language; that extended the suffrage to 
all adult male citizens, except certain 
classes of Rebels. Other Radicals cham- 
pioned a proposal to forbid states to dis- 
criminate on such grounds as race, religion, 
property, or education, which would have 
outlawed property and literacy tests. 
Some Radicals would have inserted a pro-` 
vision forbidding discrimination on the 
holding of office because of color. 

The Republican managers of the amend- 
ment rejected all Radical attempts to make 
it truly radical. The amendment as finally 
framed was a moderate measure, even if 
not composed entirely by moderate men, 
Framed negatively, it did not confer the 
suffrage on anyone, but it forbade states 
to deny the vote on account of color. It 
was cast in this form for practical political 
reasons. A more positive or radical pro- 
posal probably would not have passed Con- 
gress and certainly would not have been 
ratified by the required number of states. 
A positive statement would have to be 
amplified by detailed and difficult enforcing 
legislation, whereas the negative formula 
demanded no legislation to give it meaning. 
Finally, a simple prohibition would be ef- 
fective in the Northern states, which were 
the ones that counted. Professor Gillette 
has put forward a convincing case, and his 
book is a contribution to the growing 
literature of Reconstruction. 

T.: Harry WILLIAMS 

Boyd Professor of History 

Louisiana State. ‘University 
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public, 1776-1790. Pp. xv, 326. Bos- 

ton,» Houghton-Mifflin, 1965. $5.95. 

Professor McDonald is already well known 
for his We, the People (1958), an impres- 
sive criticism of Charles A. Beard’s eco- 
nomic interpretation of the Constitution. 
In this new study he broadens his sweep to 
include the years between 1776 and 1790 
and to present a popularly written account 
of the tribulations encountered in the 
formation of the American Union, In an 
era of revolutions, such as our own, he 
implies that the newly emerging republics 
of Asia and Africa would do well to con- 
sider the American experience, especially 
the development of political institutions to 
restrain aroused human passions. 

Like any good writer, McDonald has a 
major theme. The most important prob- 
lem facing Americans of the Revolutionary 
period, he believes, was whether they 
should have a national government at all. 
Having raised the issue, McDonald then 
devotes the remainder of his book to a 
cogent analysis of the vicissitudes of Union 
as these were reflected in conflicts between 
nationalists and republicans. As early as 
1776, in the midst of war, the Continental 
Congress was faced with this vexing ques- 
tion: Should it declare first for Union or 
for independence? Republicans forced a 
choice for the latter, and between 1783 and 
1787 continued to press their views in 
individual states throughout New England, 
the middle region, and the South. Their 
policies did bring a critical period between 
1783 and 1787, McDonald argues, critical 
not for the states or their inhabitants, but 
for the concept of national Union. Only 
the stanch efforts of a small, tightly knit 
group of nationalists, skillfully playing on 
self-interest and popular fears aroused by 
Shay’s Rebellion, allowed the implementa- 
tion of national ideals in the form of prac- 
tical institutions provided by the Constitu- 
tion. In telling this familiar story McDon- 
ald stresses the close relationship between 
nationalist feelings and easy access to trans- 
portation and communications. Ironically, 
his evidence seems to resurrect Beard’s 
thesis. 

This book is likely to arouse mixed re- 
actions. Some readers will be delighted 
by the author’s wit; others may be irked 
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by what they could consider as flippancy. 
Some will be impressed by the fact that 
the study is the fruit of enormous research 
in unpublished primary and secondary 
sources. Others will question McDonald’s 
particular way of using footnotes, for he 
frequently requires his readers to have faith 
in accepting his conclusions and in fol- 
lowing him on the path to what he per- 
ceives as “objective truth.” On balance, 
nevertheless, this is a provocative and 
stimulating work which will lead scholars 
to reassess some of their assumptions 
about the formative years of the American 
republic. As one of the most sprightly 
written brief accounts of this turbulent era 
it is also likely to gain a nonacademic audi- 
ence among those who wish to learn more 
about the complexities of nation-building. 
GERALD D. NASH 
Associate Professor of History 
University of New Mexico 


RoserT W. ANDERSON. Party Politics in 
Puerto Rico. Pp. ix, 269. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1965. 
$6.75. 


It is a pleasure to read a book about 
Puerto Rico that is not labeled a “case 
study.” Instead, the author has written 
a detailed, impartial, non-“hysterical” ac- 
count in depth about this “Island of 
Hope” from 1940 to the 1964 election 
which marked an end of an era dominated 
by Luis Muñoz Marin, founder and leader 
of the PPD (Partido Popular Demo- 
cratico). As the first popularly elected 
governor, Muñoz decided not to run for a 
fifth term. But his party poled some 60 
per cent of the popular vote and the one- 
party system was continued into its sixth 
four-year term under Mufioz’s chosen suc- 
cessor, Roberto Sanchez Vilella. Three 
other parties presented candidates: the 
Partido Estadista Reptblicano (PER), 
the Christian Action Party (CAP), and the 
Partido Independencia de Puerto Rico 
(PIP). In deciding not to run for Gov- 
ernor, Dr. Muñoz said that “the people of 
Puerto Rico need to prove to themselves 
that they can follow the great path of 
justice and progress without depending on 
one single man. . . . The Popular Demo- 
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cratic Party needs to place in itself the 
confidence that it has generously placed in 
me.” Fortunately for Island politics, 
Mufioz accepted an at-large Senate seat 
and thus remained an elder statesman. 
This scene in Puerto Rican political 
history concludes the study. Dr. Anderson 
expresses his objectives thus: “This book 
is an attempt to examine the political di- 
mension of recent Puerto Rican develop- 
ment as reflected in the growth and activi- 
ties of the island’s political parties. I have 
tried to explain some of the dynamics of 
Puerto Rican party politics in terms of 
the perceptions and expectations—real or 
desired—between Puerto Rico and the 
United States. I have not attempted to 
give a complete picture or a definitive 
interpretation of Puerto Rican ‘reality’; 
nor have I attempted to make a rigorous 
study of the ‘political behavior’ of the 
Puerto Rican people. I have simply tried 
to analyze as objectively as possible the 
development of the political party system 
of Puerto Rico during a period of rapid 
economic and social change. At the most, 
I hope I have contributed to an under- 
standing of the complexities of the com- 
parative politics of development; at the 
least, I hope that by asking the right ques- 
tions and pointing out the relevant prob- 


lems, I have contributed to a better under- ` 


standing of the peculiarities of the Puerto 
Rican situation.” 

The study was begun in 1958 as a doc- 
toral dissertation in political science at the 
University of California at Berkeley, and 
the final—fourth—draft was completed in 
Puerto Rico in 1965, where the author is 
Chairman of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of Puerto Rico. 
His chapter-by-chapter notes show that he 
used no private sources or documents not 
readily available in the Island, except pri- 
vate interviews. He has relied chiefly “on 
newspaper sources, public and private docu- 
ments, reports, pamphlets, and other sec- 
ondary materials gleaned from government 
and party offices, cooperative public of- 
ficials, and the libraries at the University 
of Puerto Rico.” Besides chapter notes 
there is a helpful bibliography and an all 
too brief index. 

Fortunately for the reader but unfor- 
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tunately for the reviewer, the facts are too 
numerous, the events too interwoveh, and 
the analysis too detailed to be summarized 
in this limited review. The book is well 
written, it is interesting, and for the time 
being it is at least definitive. Perhaps 
another scholar a generation hence will 
write another book on the subject, but, 
except for more intimate personal details 
about the actors on the political stage, he 
will probably not present a clearer picture 
of Island politics in this critical period in 


-its history. 


A. Curtis WILGUS 
Professor of History 
Director 
Caribbean Conferences 
University of Florida 


ANGEL DEL Rio. The Clash and the At- 
traction of Two Cultures: The Hispanic 
and Anglo-Saxon Worlds in America. 
Translated and edited by James R. 
Shearer. Pp. xiii, 127. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1965. 
$5.00. 


In so delicate and still-neglected a matter 
as the mutual understanding of peoples, we 
can do with a little bit of luck, and also, 
when it is available, with a little bit of 
wisdom. The late Professor del Rio, with 
wide-ranging scholarship and many years of 
teaching in the United States, was especially 
well equipped to give us the latter. He is 
not alone. The conscientious reader will 
find the special (September 1965) number 
of Encounter, devoted to Rediscovering 
Latin America, frequently useful and 
Charles Frankel’s article (Foreign Affairs, 
October 1965) on The Scribblers and In- 
ternational Affairs brilliant and insightful. 
One takes fresh courage from the appoint- 
ment of this lively professor of philosophy 
as Assistant Secretary of State for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs. 

As compared to these, the more run-of- 
the-mill comment on the differences in 
intellectual outlook between ourselves and 
the sister republics to the south, what is 
the pecùliar contribution of Professor del 
Rio? 

It is entirely natural that he should begin 
by reminding us of the initiation of our 
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dialogue with Hispanic America—there are 
infresfuent references to Brazil—by empha- 
sizing the priority and the power of Spain 
in the New World and the traditional hos- 
tility between the Spanish and the Anglo- 
Saxons, and that he should insist upon the 
folly of our pretending to be experts on 
Latin America if we do not start with 
a knowledge of Spanish history and litera- 
ture, Our inveterately negative attitude— 
not to say frequently complete ignorance— 
with regard to his mother country leads 
the author to spend approximately two- 
thirds of his little book on Spain and the 
United States. He is, however, quite aware 
of the complexity of the situation, the 
curious way in which we both repel and 
attract each other, and he tries to be 
sumamente fair in discussing it. In a year 
in which major and memorable theatrical 
experience on Broadway deals with one of 
the earlier examples of repulsion-attraction, 
this calm and scholarly little book could, 
if widely read, provide needed background. 
Ojala! 

At his most pessimistic, del Rio writes 
of systematic defamation of the United 
States by Spain—and many other parts of 
the world—and of “systematic scorn of 
Hispanic culture and Hispanic man in the 
whole modern world.” Although he is 
writing of our confrontation, he knows well 
enough that we are not the only country 
to cherish a distorted picture of Latin 
America, to show little urge, except among 
the specialists, and to learn the truth about 
these complex and controversial problems. 
Fortunately, there are signs of a “new 
period of rapprochement and mutual re- 
spect,” including more knowledge of the 
Yankee world in Latin America and interest 
in Hispanic-American studies in North 
American universities. The author is able 
to end on a comparatively happy note: 
“the disappearance of . . . rivalries and 
the . . . synthesis of . . . cultures.” 

Editing and translating of the original 
lectures in Spanish, given in 1959, have 
been admirably done by Professor James 
Shearer. 

W. Rex CRAWFORD 

Professor Emeritus of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 
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CHARLES Nasu Myers. Education and 
National Development in Mexico. Pp. 
ix, 147. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. $3.75. 

This book is the tbird in the last two 
years to emerge from the Inter-University 
Study of Labor Problems in Economic De- 
velopment. Like the other two, it affirms 
the proposition that modernization is as 
dependent upon educational development 
as upon capital, stability, and markets. 
The author selected Mexico for special 
study because the notable progress toward 
modernization achieved by that nation to 
date has attracted attention as a model for 
less advanced Latin-American countries. 
He analyzes human resources development 
as it occurred first from 1920 to 1940 and 
then from 1940 to 1960—the period of 
rapid industrialization. 

Finding that the various regions of 
Mexico are uneven in their development, 
some as backward as the poorest nations 
in the world and others highly advanced, 
Mr. Myers decided to base his study on 
regions rather than on the aggregate na- 
tional community. This approach to the 
relationship between education and eco- 
nomic growth is the principal contribution 
of the book. Disparities as great as those 
in Mexico exist not only in other Latin- 
American countries but elsewhere, so that 
an understanding of the advantage of 
tackling the problem by regions should 
prove constructive. The author empha- 
sizes that although educational institutions 
in different regions are parts of the same 
national system, “they face different prob- 
lems, must respond to different demands, 
and should accordingly be assigned different 
priorities.” 

In Mexico human-resources development 
did not follow any prearranged plan. This 
resulted in a lopsided development of edu- 
cation within the nation, benefiting regions 
already advanced, while the backward areas 
experienced little or no improvement. Al- 
though on the face of it this does not seem 
defensible, Mr. Myers convincingly main- 
tains that it was right because it put the 
very limited supply of money to work in 
areas where it would bring the greatest 
returns, in the communities already devel- 
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oped enough to be able to make the most 
of it. He advises that the investment re- 
quired “to mount a comprehensive effort in 
the poorer regions will be very large.” For 
this reason, “the path to greater regional 
equality may lead at first to the encourage- 
ment of greater inequalities.” The plight 
of the last developed areas is complicated 
not only by the immensity of their educa- 
tional problems, but also by the continued 
migration of people from them to urban 
centers, draining off the better trained 
personnel, 

The reader will find in this volume fewer 
tables and charts than in the two earlier 
studies of education and economic develop- 
ment; no doubt this is explained by the 
author’s statement that reliable statistics, 
especially before 1940, are difficult to ob- 
tain in Mexico, The data presented, how- 
ever, together with the author’s skill in 
using them, support convincingly the 
conclusions which he draws, 

Norman L. HIL 

Visiting Professor of 

International Relations 

Berea College 

Berea 

Kentucky 


Ernst HALPERIN. Nationalism and Com- 


munism in Chile. Pp. xii, 267. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1965. 
$7.50. 


After the wave of books stirred up by 
the Castro phenomenon, which stress either 
“the Communist menace” in Latin Amer- 
ica, or the alleged “wave of the future” 
nature of Fidelista totalitarianism, it is a 
relief to read a book dealing with com- 
munism in a Latin-American country which 
is both highly readable and authoritative. 
Ernst Halperin knows whereof he speaks. 
A trained Swiss newspaperman, with ex- 
perience in eastern Europe, and a book to 
his credit on Tito, he has spent three years 
in Latin America, particularly in Cuba and 
Chile, studying the twin phenomena of na- 
tionalism and communism which is the 
subject of this volume. 

Halperin centers his attention on three 
groups which in recent years have in- 
creasingly tended to dominate Chilean poli- 
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tics. These are the Communist party, the 
Socialist party, and the Christian Pemo- 
crats. The first two are both Marxist- 
Leninists and have for almost a decade 
maintained an uneasy alliance which has 
made two serious bids for power, with the 
candidacy for president of Socialist Senator 
Salvador Allende in the elections of 1958 
and 1964. The third has for the first time 
in two decades offered a serious challenge 
to the Marxists-Leninists from the demo- 
cratic Left. 

A good deal has already been written 
about the Chilean Christian Democrats, 
and Halperin does not add anything par- 
ticularly new about them. Much more 
valuable is his discussion of the Communist 
and Socialist parties, and particularly of the 
second of these. He correctly analyzes 
the Communist party of Chile as one of the 
most loyal Moscow-oriented parties of 
the hemisphere, with a strong working- 
class base, and a well-established and 
widely recognized place in the political 
spectrum of the country. He centers con- 
siderable attention on the embarrassment 
and difficulties faced by the Chilean Com- 
munists as a result of the Russo-Chinese 
dispute and the rise of Castroism in this 
hemisphere. He underscores the position 
of the Communists as the most moderate 
section of the Chilean extreme Left. 

Most fascinating is his discussion of the 
Socialist party. Halperin rightly points 
out that the Chilean Socialists have little 
in common, except the name, with the 
Socialist parties of the Second Interna- 
tional. Having come into existence as an 
opposition to the Communists within 
Chilean organized labor and politics, the 
Socialists have spent much of their more 
than thirty years trying to prove that they 
were more orthodox Marxists, and more re- 
cently Marxists-Leninists, and more “revo- 
lutionary” than the Communists, Their 
few attempts to function as a more or less 
orthodox Social Democratic party have not 
been very fruitful. 

The upshot of this has been that in 
recent years the Socialists have been much 
more attracted by Castroism and by the 
Chinese version of Marzism-Leninism than 
have the Communists. Halperin traces 
this evolution in some detail, concentrating 
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attention particularly on the leaders of the 
two principal factions in the party, Clodo- 
miro Almeida and Raul Ampuero. 

Although it is not his native language, 
Ernst Halperin writes English with great 
fluency and clarity. Both for what it has 
to say and the way in which it says it, 
this volume is mostly highly recommended. 

ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 
Professor of Economics 
Rutgers University 


F. A. Kunz. The Modern Senate of Can- 
ada, 1925-1963: A Re-appraisal. Pp. xi, 
395. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1965. $8.50. 


This is the fifteenth volume of the 
Canadian Government Series that was com- 
menced by the late R. MacG. Dawson and 
is now edited by Professor C. B. Mac- 
pherson. As might be expected from this 
admirable series, this study of Canada’s 
upper chamber is a more comprehensive 
and careful survey of its composition, 
functions, and political activities in the 
period since R. A. Mackay’s book of forty 
years ago. 

The Canadian Senate has always been a 
somewhat incongruous ‘institution. Con- 
trary to the usual practice of federations, 
the second chamber in Canada does not 
represent the constituent provinces equally, 
and the original equal regional divisions— 
Quebec, Ontario, and the maritime prov- 
inces—have come to be supplemented by a 
fourth equally represented western division 
of four provinces as well as by separate 
and lesser representation of Newfoundland. 
Yet the pretense of its federal foundation 
persists, and after examining briefly the 
few occasions when the Senate has been 
unsuccessfully invoked as the bulwark of 
provincial rights, Professor Kunz remarks 
that “the federal function has proved to 
be one of the most enduring myths of 
political demagogy” (p. 319). 

The Senate is perhaps the outstanding 
case of Canadian nominal adoption of an 
American institution while directly under- 
mining it by adherence to an antithetical 
British principle. On the face of it, the 
Senate is an equal participant with the 
Commons in the federal parliament, but in 
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fact it bears no comparison with its Amer- 
ican counterpart, being more related to the 
British upper chamber, though without its 
social or political prestige. The reasons 
for this special situation are the mode of 
selection: and the operation of the cabinet 
system, As life-appointees of the central 
government, senators are primarily men 
with loyalties to the nominating national 
party rather than to the province for which 
they sit; and since the political responsibil- 
ity of cabinet ministers is confined to the 
lower and popularly elected house, the 
Senate is excluded from the primary area 
of parliamentary activity. It is no wonder 
then that for a considerable portion of this 
present century the chief topic has been 
senate reform—as might be deduced from 
the title of Mackay’s earlier volume, “The 
Unreformed Senate of Canada”—and 
which was frequently threatened by the 
liberals in the days of Mackenzie King. 

Reform is apparently, for the time being, 
less of an issue than formerly. Professor 
Kunz avers that he commenced his study 
without any presuppositions as to what the 
Senate ought to be but solely with an eye 
to what its role actually is. This he pro- 
ceeds to investigate with a most informa- 
tive account of the Senate’s membership, 
organization, procedures, and legislative im- 
pact. Being neglected by the government 
—only five Senators in this period have 
held ministerial posts—he pictures the Sen- 
ate as seeking new ways of justifying its 
existence. He notes—especially in chapter 
4—the recent trend of senators to non- 
partisan and impartial conduct and a grow- 
ing, though still limited, development of 
Senate initiative in legislative business. 
This, he is careful to explain, does not 
mean that the Senate is in competition 
with the Commons for power or is taking 
more seriously its legislative equality, but 
rather that it is making fuller and better 
use of its committees and within certain 
limits pursuing certain goals as a supple- 
mental organ that can improve hasty legis- 
lation and where necessary protect indi- 
vidual rights. 

H. McD. Croke 

Department of Political Science 

University of California 

Berkeley 
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Ideology and Organization in Communist China 


H. F. SCHURMANN. Discusses the ideology of the Chinese Communist Party and 
attempts to answer the question of how the C.C.P: organization functions and 
why it is so successful. A publication of the Center for Chinese Studies. $12.50 


Party Politics in Republican China 


The Kuomintang, 1912-1924, czornce t. yu. The development of the Kuomin- 
tang, beginning in the 1890’s with Sun Yat-sen’s precursors to it, and ending with 
its Soviet-style reorganization at the First Party Congress in 1924. $5.00 


Democracy and Economic Change in India 


GEORGE ROSEN. An analysis of the Indian experience since Independence, dealing 
with the economic change on India as a whole and on the economic, social, and 
political positions of specific groups. $6.95 r 


Democratic Innovations in Nepal 


A Case Study of Political Acculturation. BHUWAN L. JOSHI and LEO E. ROSE. 
“Will long be accepted as the book on Nepali politics.” —Norman D. PEE i ? 
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Comparative Functionalism 


An Essay in Anthropological Theory. warrer coLoscamior. This call for a new 
approach to anthropological inquiry offers a point of departure for all who are 
concerned with either the nature of man or the character of society. $3.95 


Social Change in Modern India 


M. N. SRINIVAS. “A graceful, lucid, and interesting account of the broad sweeps 
of social and cultural change in modern India.”—Milton Singer. “A major con- 
tribution to Indian studies.—David Mandelbaum. $5.00 


Caste, Class, and Power 
Changing Patterns of Stratification in a Tanjore Village. ANDRÉ phrenmiz. “Be- 
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A Study of Altitudes to Social Inequality in Twentieth-Century England. w. G. 
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Islamic Reform i 
The Political and Legal Theories of Muhammad ’Abduh and Rashid Ridā. MALCOLM 


H. KERR. A study of the attempts to revive classical Islamic concepts of law 
and government, and to reconcile them with contemporary political life. $6.95 


African Law 


Its Adaptation and Development. Edited by LEO KUPER and HILDA KUPER. An 
analysis of the legal systems of African societies in terms of the societies’ function, 
structure, and ideation. $7.50 
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